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EDITORIAL 


“The  poetry  of  astronomy”  as  set  forth  by  a  contrib¬ 
utor  in  this  issue  is  dizzying  in  its  conception  of  the 
vastness  of  the  universe,  and  as  appalling  to  our  faith  as 
to  the  faith  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  exclaimed,  “What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?”  How  can  it  be  that 
“God  so  loved  the  world,”  this  tiny  world,  “that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  ?”  What  can  faith  say  to  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  telescope? 

The  answer  to  the  telescope  is  the  microscope.  The 
marvels  of  the  seeming  infinities  of  the  universe  that 
hangs  over  us  are  fully  matched  by,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  even  greater  marvels  of  the  infinitesimal  world  that 
lies  below  us.  The  astronomer  looks  out  through  his 
telescope  and  overwhelms  us  with  a  recital  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  manifest  above  us,  and  the  physicist  peers 
through  his  microscope  at  the  marvellous  skill  of  the 
Creator  displayed  in  the  multitudinous  life,  the  perfection 
of  infinitely  delicate  forms  and  the  seemingly  illimitable 
orders  of  life  and  formations  below  us.  Then  we  perceive 
that  man  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  to  apprehend 
it  all;  and,  like  the  Psalmist,  we  turn  away  from  the 
humbling  view  of  man  that  has  overwhelmed  us  and  ex¬ 
claim  with  him, 

“Thou  has  made  him  a  little  lower  than  God ;  thou  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.” 

There  comes  to  all  who  live  long  a  time  when  they 
begin  to  be  conscious  of  approaching  twilight.  The  happi¬ 
ness  of  that  experience  depends  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
twilight:  does  it  appear  as  the  twilight  of  approaching 
night  with  ever  increasing  gloom  settling  around  the 
horizon  and  constant  paling  of  the  light  of  day?  Is  it 
to  the  individual  a  time  of  only  “the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,” 
when  all  the  world  takes  on  a  somber  hue  and  the  zest 
of  life  declines  as  the  twilight  advances?  To  all  such 
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the  twilight  of  life  brings  a  sadness  and  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  unwelcome. 

Or  does  the  twilight  of  a  long  life  seem  as  the  twilight 
of  approaching  day,  with  ever  spreading  glory  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  approach  to  a  sunrise?  Is  its  hope  such  as 
to  make  all  life  past,  however  good  and  glorious  it  has 
been,  seem  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  now  being  left  behind 
as  one  approaches  the  dawn  of  eternity? 

According  as  the  twilight  appears  to  each,  the  twilight 
of  evening  or  the  twilight  of  morning,  so  is  the  sadness 
or  the  joy,  so  the  trepidation  or  the  exultation,  to  each 
one  to  whom  this  twilight  comes.  Pilgrim  far  on  the 
way;  how  appears  to  you  the  approaching  twilight? 

I  SAW  the  teeming,  streaming,  jostling  throngs  on  the 
great  avenue  hurrying  to  business,  to  pleasure,  to  sorrow, 
each  one  in  the  way  of  others ;  freedom  of  action,  quiet¬ 
ness  and  calm  of  experience  belonged  to  no  one.  Here  was 
artificial  life,  wheels  within  wheels  like  an  apparatus  to 
solve  perpetual  motion.  My  heart  was  impatient  to  escape 
the  toils  of  this  modern  Laocoon,  city  life. 

Then  I  went  far  out  into  the  quiet  country-side.  A 
little  field  was  framed  in  gorgeous  autumn  foliage.  The 
gray  earth  was  tom  and  stirred  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
sweaty  toil.  A  man  and  a  woman  gathered  the  few 
remaining  scattered  heaps  of  shining  tubers  from  the 
potato  field.  Here  was  freedom,  here  was  independence 
and  peaceful  quietness;  here  also  might  be  poverty,  but 
I  said*  “These  are  happy.” 

This  likes  to  think  itself  a  “proof”  age :  we  have  long 
had  “moth-proof  storage” ;  we  have  been  promised  “hole- 
proof  hosiery”  (?),  and  enters  last  of  all,  “kiss-proof 
lipsticks”!  By  all  of  which  we  are  assured  of  one  thing 
at  least,  that  this  is  not  yet  a  “fool-proof”  age,  and  this 
the  recent  political  campaign  sufficiently  illustrated. 

Two  books.  Evolution  or  Christianity,  and  The  Battle 
of  the  Churches,  are  sent  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  with 
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very  special  request  for  review.  It  is  usually  a  pleasure 
to  review  books,  and  not  least  those  with  which  one  does 
not  fully  agree,  though  occasionally  a  book  comes  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  ignored  or  to  receive  unusual  treat¬ 
ment.  Such  are  these. 

The  first  of  these  books.  Evolution  or  Christianity,  I  set 
out  to  read  from  cover  to  cover.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
do  so.  Its  pretense  to  be  literature,  its  attempts  at  logic, 
its  toplofty  way,  its  contempt  for  its  adversaries,  and 
not  least  the  noted  men  whose  names  and  utterances  the 
author  uses  to  bolster  up  his  position,  have  so  over¬ 
whelmed  me  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  appropriate  to 
say,  except  the  remarks  of  a  Professor  in  a  certain 
Theological  Seminary  concerning  a  sermon.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  criticise  sermons  presented  by  the  students. 
If  a  man  did  even  tolerably  well,  he  would  be  well  criti¬ 
cised,  but  on  this  occasion  the  effort  of  the  young  man 
was  so  far  down  in  the  scale  that  the  professor  said — 
not  a  word. 

I  am  not  an  evolutionist,  but  I  have  too  great  respect 
for  real  scientists  who  are  evolutionists  to  attribute  to 
them  such  a  lame  discussion  as  this  book  presents. 

I  suppose  I  would  be  classed  as  a  “Fundamentalist”  by 
“Modernists”  though  I  never  flaunt  that  title  in  the  face 
of  my  opponents.  I  do  not  like  the  Pharisaical  sound 
of  it.  But  I  no  more  wish  to  be  represented  by  this  second 
book.  The  Battle  of  the  Churches,  which  is  the  opposite 
side  of  the  subject  discussed  by  Evolution  or  Christianity. 
It  sets  in  the  forefront  of  the  discussion  this  statement 
of  Modernism : 

1.  “God  is  an  intelligence  and  a  personality,  but  not 
in  human  form,  and  bodiless.  He  reveals  himself  in  all 
nature,  but  is  spirit  and  apart  from  matter. 

2.  Heaven  has  no  pearly  gates,  harps,  or  hosannas. 

3.  Hell  has  no  fire.  The  devil  was  an  invention  of  the 
Zoroastrianism  of  the  Parsees. 

4.  Prayer  will  never  put  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  starving 
man's  box,  unless  some  human  being  intervenes. 

5.  Immortality  will  not  be  in  the  flesh.  Personal  iden- 
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tity  will  endure,  but  there  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

6.  The  virgin  birth  is  not  essential  and  probably  not 
a  fact. 

7.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  all  myths. 
Those  of  the  New  Testament  were  interpolated.  Magic  is 
not  becoming  to  the  character  of  Christ. 

8.  The  phrase  ^ascension  into  heaven'  was  written  in 
the  creed  by  a  man  who  thought  heaven  was  the  upstairs 
of  a  flat  earth.  To  say  that  is  still  believed  is  ridiculous.” 

I  am  reminded  that  the  first  essential  toward  success 
in  conflict  is  a  wholesome  respect  for  one's  adversary; 
any  man  who  could  pen  such  an  account  of  Modernism 
surely  cannot  have  much  respect  for  his  adversary.  One 
seldom  gains  anything  by  belittling  his  enemies.  The 
puerilities  of  expression,  the  insufficiency  of  survey,  and 
the  utter  failure  in  analysis,  puts  the  work  of  this  author, 
with  whose  general  attitude  toward  Scripture  I  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  friend,  in  the  same  category  with  the  first 
book,  toward  whose  position  I  am  certainly  an  enemy. 
These  two  books  and  all  such  do  not  advance  us  toward 
a  settlement  of  the  controversy.  A  blustering  wind  storm 
may  fill  the  air  with  loose  papers  and  other  trash,  but 
it  is  the  trade-winds  that  effect  the  climate  and  mark 
the  seasons. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

WORLD 

The  most  useful  work  of  the  reviewer  is  that  which  sees 
everything  but  points  out  only  the  most  important.  Only 
this  will  be  attempted  in  this  Quarterly  Review  of  the 
Archaeological  World.  For  a  comprehensive  review  of 
everything  that  happens  in  the  archaeological  world — at 
least  all  of  it  that  is  published — one  must  look  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sydney  N.  Deane  in  the  American  Journal  of  Arch¬ 
aeology,  Nothing  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than 
that  is  to  be  asked.  It  would  be  a  useless  work  of  super- 
errogation  to  duplicate  that.  As  an  index  to  everything 
that  one  might  wish  to  know  on  the  subject,  such  a  review 
is  invaluable;  for  the  mention  and  an  estimate  of  what 
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part  of  all  is  really  valuable  in  Biblical  and  related 
studies,  the  busy  preacher  and  teacher  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  men  must  rely  upon  something  far  more  dis¬ 
criminating  than  a  mere  index  rerum  or  **Omnium 
Gatherum.** 

This  discriminating  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Arch¬ 
aeological  World,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  Biblical 
subjects,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  give. 

The  Dead  Sea  region,  after  having  been  dead  so  long, 
seems  to  be  very  much  in  the  thoughts  of  the  living  of 
late.  The  report  of  the  Xenia  Seminary — ^American 
School  expedition  to  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  hardly  got 
fully  around  until  there  comes  the  report  through  the 
Associated  Press  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  interest 
in  the  Dead  Sea  that  is  sufficiently  sensational  to  make  a 
stir  in  the  business  world.  It  is  nothing  less  than  that 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  potash  from  the  Dead 
Sea  waters  and  put  it  at  the  seaboard  for  about  one-half 
the  price  of  commercial  potash  in  Europe.  Palestine 
as  a  nation  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
raw  materials  in  industry.  Here  is  one  source  of  raw 
material  which  is  not  likely  to  show  exhaustion  in  the 
near  future!  While  the  water  runs  in  and  the  evapora¬ 
tion  proceeds  which  leaves  the  natural  salts  behind,  the 
Dead  Sea  is  likely  to  supply  potash  for  all  ages  to  come. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  report  will  not  prove  a  canard  like 
so  many  recent  Palestinian  schemes  for  marvelous  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  land. 

An3d:hing  concerning  the  Dead  Sea  quite  naturally,  al¬ 
most  inevitably,  turns  our  minds  toward  Abraham.  Quite 
frequently  of  late  incidental  things  have  come  to  light 
that  cluster  about  the  story  of  this  patriarch.  Dr.  Woolley 
reports  some  interesting  things  of  king  Dungi  of  Ur  of 
Chaldees,  a  near  contemporary  of  Abraham.  A  “bell 
clapper**  long  rested  innocently  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  One  day  it  happened  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  wrong  end  for  a  “bell-clapper,**  and  that 
by  the  hand  of  an  expert  cuneiform  scholar.  Lo,  a  dis¬ 
covery!  What  had  been  illegible,  when  the  relic  was 
thought  to  be  a  bell-clapper  and  so  held,  was  now  per- 
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ceived  to  be  a  royal  inscription  which  marked  this  plebeian 
“bell-clapper”  as  the  royal  scepter  of  this  king  Dungi! 
Much  of  the  value  of  many  things  depends  upon  taking 
hold  of  them  right.  If  this  was  really  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  Abraham  paid  his  respects  to  the  king  before  he  de¬ 
parted,  as  is  likely,  he  may  have  touched  the  head  of  this 
scepter ! 

The  High  Place,  i.  e.,  the  Church  of  the  time,  at  Ur, 
in  the  days  of  this  same  king  Dungi,  has  been  found. 
There  the  people  worshipped.  Did  Abraham  ever  wor¬ 
ship  there,  or  did  he  turn  away  in  horror?  His  departure 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  worship  at  that  place  was  not 
satisfactory;  at  least,  God  called  him  to  go  elsewhere, 
isolated,  separated  him  from  these  home  influences,  in 
order  to  be  the  leader  of  a  better  worship. 

Coming  down  the  stream  of  history  in  the  near  by 
Babylon,  the  promise  to  be  made  “the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom”  is  recorded  in  the  Bible  to  have  been  given  to 
Daniel,  and  the  absence  of  the  “king”  at  Tema  when  the 
city  of  Babylon  was  taken  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Cyrus.  Again  the  Bible  says  that  “In  that  night  was 
Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain.”  These  enig¬ 
matic  statements  seem  to  be  now  somewhat  elucidated. 
Tablets  recently  deciphered  by  Raymond  P.  Dougherty 
in  the  Goucher  College  Babylonian  Collection  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  the  journey  of  a  messenger,  seemingly  a  royal 
messenger,  from  the  capital  at  Babylon  to  Tema  far  away 
in  the  hills  of  Arabia.  The  salubrious  climate  of  this  place 
makes  it  probable,  or  at  the  least  possible,  that  Nabonidus 
made  it  a  summer  capital,  a  “White  House  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  to  which  he  repaired  for  comfort  from  the  torrid 
heat  of  Babylon  in  the  summer,  and  that  this  was  the  place 
to  which  the  king  had  gone  while  his  son,  Belshazzar, 
ruled  and  Daniel  was  made  “third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.” 
The  well-known  disposition  of  Nabonidus  to  be  a  recluse 
lends  probability  to  this  explanation  which  harmonizes 
so  well  the  Biblical  account  and  the  Chronicle  of  Cyrus. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  archaeological  discovery  is 
the  unexpected  sources  of  material.  The  ordinary  expec¬ 
tation  is  that  discoveries  will  always  be  made  in  some  old 
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ruin.  In  fact,  many  discoveries  are  made  in  Museums, 
where  some  relic  has  long  lain  unnoticed,  or  in  some 
scholar’s  study,  when  isolated  statements  in  well-known 
documents  are  compared  and  pieced  together.  Such  was 
the  discovery  of  the  scepter  of  Dungi  noticed  above. 
Phythian-Adams  has  made  another  discovery  in  similar 
way,  that  is  still  more  surprising. 

The  stories  of  Homer  have  been  well  known  to  the 
modern  world  since  the  renaissance  of  learning,  and  the 
treaty  of  Rameses  II  with  the  Hittites  after  the  Battle 
of  Kadesh  has  been  known  since  the  early  days  of  Egypt¬ 
ology  from  the  inscription  on  the  south  wing  of  the  wall 
of  the  Temple  at  Kamak.  Yet  only  now  has  Phythian- 
Adams  noticed  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
allies  of  the  Hittites  mentioned  in  the  treaty  as  taking 
part  in  the  battle  of  Kadesh,  Iliuna,  Derden,  Luka,  Pedes, 
Kalekesh,  Mesa,  Mawumma,  are  almost  entirely  identical, 
name  for  name,  and  in  the  same  order,  with  the  allies  of 
king  Priam  at  the  seige  of  Troy.  Troes  of  Ilion,  Dar- 
danenoi,  Lukkioi,  Pelasgoi  of  Larissa,  Leleges  of  Pedasos, 
Kilikes  of  Thebes,  Musoi,  Phruges,  and  Miones.  Only  the 
Pelasgoi  and  the  Phruges  are  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  Rameses.  Thus  ancient  Greek  history  is  tied  up  with 
the  mysterious  Hittites  who  loom  up  greater  and  greater 
in  ancient  history  year  by  year. 

From  this  same  Greek  world,  at  perhaps  still  an  earlier 
date,  comes  illumination  of  the  words  of  one  of  our  Lord’s 
most  familiar  sayings,  that  about  “laying  up  treasures.” 
There  have  been  found  a  number  of  curiously  bee-hive 
shaped  objects  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  money 
boxes,  like  the  savings  banks  of  children.  They  appear 
to  have  been  copied  from  underground  tombs  of  the  same 
shape  which  were  places  in  which  the  dead  were  “treas¬ 
ured,”  or  preserved,  in  the  eternal  rest.  These  little 
money  boxes  of  the  same  shape  are  called  also  “treasures,” 
“thesaures.”  From  this  word  the  Greeks  formed  a  verb 
“thesaurize”  for  which  there  is  no  exactly  equivalent 
English  word,  but  the  idea  of  which  is  expressed  in  our 
Lord’s  warning  about  “laying  up  treasures”  as  folks  laid 
up  treasures  in  these  little  money  banks. 
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It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  published  in 
the  Receueill  de  TraveatLx  in  the  great  days  of  that 
“Treasury  of  Work”  edited  by  Professor  Maspero,  the 
account  of  a  long  laborious  research  into  the  “Materials, 
the  Method  and  the  Meaning  of  Egyptian  Sacrifices.” 
The  method  and  work  of  research  covered  practically 
ever3rthing  in  the  sculptured  and  pictured  representation 
of  Egyptian  sacrifices  then  known,  and,  in  fact,  very  little 
additional  material  has  been  found  since ;  and  what  little 
has  been  found  was  later  incorporated  in  the  results  of  my 
work.  The  investigation  was  so  conducted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  sacrifice  is  essentially  a  spectacle  intended  to. 
impress  the  beholder,  and  that  thus  what  does  not  appear 
in  the  spectacle  was  not  essential  to  the  sacrifice.  The 
investigation  extended  over  several  years  and  reached  to 
the  monuments  in  the  field,  most  of  those  in  the  great 
museums  and  the  publications  by  individuals  and  Socie¬ 
ties.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  Moses  did  not  get 
his  sacrificial  system  in  Egypt  because  Egypt  did  not  have 
it  to  give,  did  not  have  a  single  one  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  system,  substitution,  redemption  by  blood, 
dedication  in  the  holocaust,  anc  fellowship  in  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  meal.  This  conclusion  was  strenuously  resisted,  in 
fact,  was  jeered  at  in  some  quarters.  A  “thorough  in¬ 
vestigation”  of  the  subject  was  promised  and  a  man  sent 
to  Egypt  to  investigate.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
that  he  reported — to  the  public.  Gradually  it  has  come 
to  be  admitted  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  have  a  great 
system  of  such  sacrifices  as  the  Jews  had.  Now  it  is  most 
interesting  to  learn  that  Dr.  S.  Mercer  has  conducted  an 
independent  investigation  and  reached  practically  the 
same  conclusions  which  I  published  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

Work  at  Beisan,  the  ancient  Bethshan,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  has  progressed  slowly  and 
the  publication  has  lagged  still  more.  The  Pennsylvania 
Museum  Journal  contains  an  interesting  popular  account 
of  the  work,  but  as  yet  I  have  seen  no  publication  of  the 
much-noised-about  inscription  of  Rameses  the  Great. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  inscrip- 
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tion  as  reported  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  though  I  very 
much  desire  to  see  it  for  myself.  There  is  reported  the 
same  statement  of  Rameses  II  concerning  Raamses,  one 
of  the  store  cities,  which  was  found  by  Naville  long  ago 
at  the  gateway  of  Pithom,  the  other  Store  City,  that  he, 
Rameses  was  the  builder.  In  this  Beisan  inscription, 
it  is  reported  that  Rameses  also  says  that  he  built  the 
city  by  Asiatic  slaves.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  accumu¬ 
lated  evidence,  there  are  still  those  who  insist  that  Rame¬ 
ses  was  not  the  oppressor,  but  that  Moses  went  out  with 
the  children  of  Israel  away  back  in  the  eighteenth  dsmasty. 
There  are  difficulties,  no  matter  when  in  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory  the  Exodus  is  placed,  difficulties  which  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained,  much  less  explained  away.  Yet  even  in  such 
a  case  some  pieces  of  evidence  are  decisive.  If  the  Israel¬ 
ite  slaves  built  the  Store  Cities  and  Rameses  the  Great 
built  the  Store  Cities,  then  Rameses  was  the  oppressor. 
Here  is  a  pair  of  hinges  upon  which  the  case  turns. 

The  discovery  of  records  concerning  Moses,  even  of  a 
portrait  of  Moses  (!),  at  Serabet  el-Khedem,  like  the 
reported  discovery  of  the  works  of  Pliny  at  Naples,  or 
somewhere  near  that  city,  yet  awaits  confirmation.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  both  instances  are  like  the  famous  one¬ 
time  reported  death  of  Mark  Twain,  which  he  character¬ 
ized  as  “much  exaggerated.”  The  discoveries  at  Serabet 
el-Khedem  were  made  long  ago  by  Professor  Petrie,  who 
saw  nothing  so  startling  in  them.  The  discovery  now 
reported  by  a  learned  German  of  whom  most  of  us  know 
nothing,  seems  to  be  mostly  subjective  in  its  material. 
Certainly  we  would  welcome  such  a  discovery  from  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  but  it  should  have  rather  more  of  the 
ear-marks  of  genuineness  than  appear  in  what  has  been 
given  to  the  public  concerning  this  discovery. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Albright  at  Tell  el-Full,  which  he 
represents  as  quite  a  minor  work  is  in  reality  quite 
important.  It  does  not  give  us  much  new  information; 
it  simply  parallels  the  Biblical  account  of  Gibea  of  Saul. 
But  the  exact  confirmation  of  that  story,  as  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Albright,  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  trust- 
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worthiness  of  ancient  documents,  of  which  he  is  a  stren¬ 
uous  advocate. 

The  much  heralded  discovery  of  the  positive  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Gordon’s  Calvary  and  the  Garden  Tomb  as  the 
place  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  burial  seems  to  me  rather 
to  make  up  in  clamor  what  it  lacks  in  evidence,  as,  indeed, 
does  very  much  of  the  argument  for  that  location.  This 
new  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  sculpture  of  a  Venus 
shrine  may,  indeed,  be  a  part  of  the  shrine  erected  over 
the  supposed  site  of  the  sepulchre  to  desecrate  it,  but 
the  ease  with  which  such  fragments  are  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  especially  where  building  operations 
have  been  going  on  through  many  generations,  makes  the 
value  of  this  evidence  very  small  indeed. 

Altogether  discovery  in  Bible  lands  is  progressing  rap¬ 
idly,  and,  if  nobody  stirs  up  another  war,  may  be  expected 
to  make  far  more  rapid  progress  in  the  days  before  us. 

AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  brief  symposium  on  Apologetic  in  Theology  is  most 
timely  and  puts  the  state  of  the  controversy  clearly  before 
us  without  the  rancor  of  controversy,  but  in  a  constructive 
way. 

The  beautiful  poem  on  the  White  Mountains  appears 
without  signature.  The  Editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
has  been  moving!  That  will  be  sufficient  explanation 
to  anyone  of  like  experience.  If  the  author  will  kindly 
send  at  once  his  name,  it  will  be  given  prominence  in  the 
next  issue. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  POETRY  OF  ASTRONOMY 
I 

BY  C.  NORMAN  BARTLETT,  B.D. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Ps.  19:1 

Is  THERE  anything  in  nature  so  wonderful  as  the  star¬ 
lit  heavens  For  ages  men  have  been  lured  by  the  stars. 
In  awed  wonder  they  have  viewed  the  splendor  of  the 
sky  and  sought  to  unlock  its  mysteries.  While  the  ancients 
studied  the  stars  with  eager  interest  and  made  discoveries 
of  great  value,  they  had  little  conception  of  the  true  nature 
and  size  of  the  universe.  Yet  their  ludicrously  erroneous 
and  inadequate  ideas  gave  birth  to  many  beautiful  poems. 

Modem  astronomy  is  revealing  an  ever  larger  universe. 
Compared  with  the  sun  our  earth  is  like  a  small  pea  beside 
a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter.  Every  second  the  sun  pours 
forth  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  that  produced  by  11,000 
trillion  tons  of  coal.  It  is  generally  estimated  by  astron¬ 
omers  that  there  are  in  our  stellar  universe  two  or  three 
thousand  million  stars,  many  of  them  hundreds  of  times 
brighter  and  thousands  of  times  larger  than  our  sun. 
Antares,  the  biggest  star  ever  measured,  is  found  to  be 
400,000,000  miles  in  diameter.  Even  more  appalling  are 
the  immense  distances  of  the  stars.  The  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  93,000,000  miles,  compared  to  that  of 
the  nearest  star  is  as  one  foot  to  fifty  miles.  Employing 
as  a  unit  of  measurement  the  distance  covered  in  a  year 
by  light  travelling  186,000  miles  a  second,  we  learn  that 
the  North  Star  is  73  light  years  away,  the  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way  are  at  least  20,000  light  years  distant,  while 
some  of  the  star  clusters  are  probably  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  light  years  removed  from  us.  We  dwell  in  a 
sizable  universe.  The  imagination  reels  as  it  seeks  to 
comprehend  its  vastness. 

Many  poems  of  the  order  of  “Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 
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Star,”  have  been  based  upon  the  appearance  of  the  stars 
rather  than  upon  astronomical  facts.  Has  the  astronomy 
that  has  revealed  such  an  immeasurably  vaster  universe 
and  dissipated  so  many  lovely  illusions  drained  the  stars 
of  poetry?  I  think  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  fancy 
should  be  frost-bitten  by  science.  Rather  does  expanding 
knowledge  open  up  new  realms  of  mystery  where  the 
imagination  may  soar  to  greater  altitudes  among  the  fields 
of  infinity  and  draw  truths  from  stars  as  bees  extract 
honey  from  flowers.  From  a  bigger  astronomy  we  should 
reap  richer  harvests  of  poetry. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
astronomy  in  a  non-technical  way ;  and  have  sought  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  field,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  for  me  to  do  so  for  whom  mathematics 
have  possessed  all  the  alluring  charms  of  a  pedestrian 
tour  across  the  Sahara  Desert.  Every  new  fact  has  come 
to  my  mind  laden  with  spiritual  suggestions.  I  will  try 
to  bring  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra  readers  a  few  stray  glean¬ 
ings  that  I  have  gathered  for  myself  as  I  have  watched 
the  stars  at  night  and  pondered  over  some  of  the  wonders 
that  astronomical  research  has  brought  to  light.  With 
perhaps  presumptuous  daring  I  have  ventured  to  build 
these  stupendous  discoveries  into  a  sort  of  trellis  for  the 
flowering  vine  of  meditation.  The  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  seeming  and  the  real  in  the  heavens  seems  to 
me  to  be  richly  poetical  in  itself.  The  fruitful  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  this  contrast  will  be  the  dominant  undercurrent 
of  thought  running  through  the  rest  of  this  essay.  Let 
me  humbly  offer  a  few  seed  thoughts  for  poetry  that 
have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  thought  that  this  queen  of  the 
sciences.  Astronomy,  has  long  been  the  humble  handmaiden 
of  the  practical  arts.  Many  people  mistakenly  regard 
astronomy  merely  as  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  dream¬ 
ers,  little  realizing  how  vital  a  part  it  plays  in  the  every¬ 
day  pursuits  of  men.  By  the  stars  we  set  our  clocks, 
make  our  maps  and  sail  our  ships.  The  stars  of  heaven 
stoop  to  become  the  servants  of  men.  How  vividly  this 
pictures  the  humility  of  true  greatness.  It  also  suggests 
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our  dependence  upon  things  immaterial.  Overhanging 
the  fields  of  life  are  the  skies  of  truth.  Do  we  realize 
what  we  owe  to  speculative  minds  that  peer  long  and  deep 
into  this  starry  abyss?  The  practical  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  theoretical.  The  abstract  paves  the  way  for  the 
concrete.  Many  of  our  commonest  blessings  fiow  from 
labyrinthine  depths  of  abstruse  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
giant  thinkers.  Civilization  is  built  on  the  dreams  of  star 
gazers.  It  is  foolish  to  laugh  at  those  whose  thoughts 
we  cannot  follow.  The  present-day  tendency  to  belittle 
theology  is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  like  sea  voyagers  pouring 
contempt  on  astronomy.  Unless  we  steer  our  course  by 
the  stars  of  God  we  shall  come  to  grief.  As  astronomy 
throws  clear  light  upon  the  nature  and  activity  of  our 
terrestrial  globe,  so  will  a  deepening  knowledge  of  God 
shed  upon  human  nature  the  illumination  so  imperatively 
needed.  Psychology  and  theology  should  walk  hand  in 
hand  to  explore  the  secret  places  of  the  soul.  Just  as  a 
growing  understanding  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  astronomy  have  made  possible  the  discovery  of  new 
territory  fabulously  rich  in  natural  resources,  even  so 
has  an  enlarging  experience  with  God  ever  been  provoca¬ 
tive  of  daring  explorations  into  new  realms  of  consecrated 
living  whose  products  have  morally  and  spiritually  en¬ 
riched  the  world  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express. 
Let  us  not  scorn  those  who  devote  their  years  to  the  study 
of  the  stars  of  divine  truth.  Trained  theologians  are 
spiritual  astronomers.  The  world  needs  more  of  them. 

There  is  poetry  in  man’s  persistent  efforts  to  wrest  the 
secrets  of  the  stars.  From  time  immemorial  men  have 
racked  weary  brains  to  solve  the  enigmas  of  the  sky. 
And  they  have  met  with  gratifying  success.  With  ringing 
blows  they  have  battered  down  one  door  of  mystery  after 
another.  Amazing  discoveries  of  staggering  immensities 
have  been  made.  But  let  us  not  be  crushed  by  a  painful 
sense  of  insignificance.  The  heavens  are  not  so  wonderful 
as  the  mind  that  explores  them.  Stars  shrink  in  the 
presence  of  a  genius  that  unveils  their  secrets.  God  made 
the  spirit  of  man  to  climb  among  the  stars. 

There  is  poetry  in  astronomical  instruments.  What  a 
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wealth  of  genius  has  gone  into  the  inventing  of  ever  more 
powerful  instruments  for  exploring  the  depths  of  infinite 
space.  The  mechanical  aids  that  man  has  called  to  his 
assistance  in  astronomy  are  too  numerous  to  mention  and 
too  complicated  to  describe  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
These  instruments  of  such  enormous  sweep  and  wonderful 
delicacy  of  adjustment,  have  brought  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  of  stars  within  the  range  of  human  observa¬ 
tion  and  study.  The  infinitely  large  has  been  captured 
by  the  infinitesimally  small.  Microscopic  analysis  has 
unveiled  telescopic  immensities.  This  development  of 
astronomical  instruments  may  fittingly  symbolize  the 
growing  capacity  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  to  pene¬ 
trate  new  realms  in  the  starlit  firmament  of  truth.  There 
are  telescopic  intellects  that  sweep  these  skies  for  treas¬ 
ures  of  wisdom.  There  are  golden  harvests  of  thought  still 
waiting  to  be  gathered  by  those  two  mighty  instruments 
of  discovery,  brilliance  of  mind  and  sensitiveness  of  heart. 
Let  these  unreaped  harvests  stimulate  us  all  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  make  our  minds  more  brilliant  and 
our  hearts  more  sensitive,  even  as  the  astronomer  is  ever 
at  work  perfecting  devices  for  exploring  the  depths  of 
space.  But  there  are  truths  that  can  never  be  seen  or 
viewed  intelligently  by  the  unaided  intellect.  Help  from 
above  is  needed.  What  the  telescope  is  to  the  astronomer, 
such  is  illumination  from  God  to  him  who  would  unveil 
the  deepest  truths  of  life.  Man  in  the  stellar  universe  of 
truth  without  the  revelation  of  God  is  like  an  astronomer 
without  a  telescope.  Failure  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
aid  gives  us  as  hopelessly  erroneous  and  inadequate  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  starlit  skies  of  truth  as  the  ancients  had  of 
the  starry  universe  before  the  telescope  was  known.  As 
the  astronomer  exposes  photographic  plates  to  the  skies 
to  capture  the  ^’’.xiages  of  unseen  suns,  so  let  us  keep  our 
hearts  and  minds  open  to  the  truths  of  God  that  new 
and  clearer  worlds  of  meaning  may  imprint  themselves 
indelibly  upon  our  inner  consciousness,  for  much  price¬ 
less  truth  is  acquired  less  through  vigorous  intellectual 
processes  than  through  a  quiet  waiting  before  God.  There 
are  truths  that  gradually  and  almost  unnoticed  register 
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themselves  in  our  subconscious  minds.  Is  the  library  of 
spiritual  impressions  in  our  inner  life  as  large  and  varied 
as  the  astronomer’s  collection  of  celestial  photographs? 

There  is  poetry  in  the  seeming  capture  of  the  heavens 
within  a  horizon  bounding  a  few  square  miles  of  earth 
over  which  the  sky  seems  to  bend  like  a  canopy  studded 
with  jewels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  whole  terrestrial 
sphere  is  a  mere  speck  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  infinite  im¬ 
mensities.  God  has  graciously  made  the  stars  to  come 
within  view  of  man’s  limited  vision.  As  the  firmament 
overarches  the  hills  and  valleys  of  earth,  so  the  sky  of 
infinite  truth  bends  over  human  life,  seemingly  limited 
and  bounded  by  a  mental  horizon.  Across  this  sky  majes¬ 
tically  march  the  starry  hosts  of  divine  truth.  The  stars 
of  heaven  smile  sweetly  into  the  room  of  a  little  child 
and  steal  softly  with  their  message  of  comfort  across 
the  window  panes  of  a  sick  chamber.  Even  so  are  the 
divine  resources  of  truth  and  grace  brought  within  the 
understanding  of  the  lowliest  soul  in  need  of  help  and 
inspiration.  And  yet  how  often  men  have  made  this 
condescension  of  God  to  minister  to  groundless  egotism. 
With  amusing  conceit  they  have  given  themselves  credit 
for  bringing  into  existence  whatever  they  have  seen  rising 
above  the  horizon  of  their  own  limitations  and  have 
thought  that  whatever  has  sunk  below  the  horizon  of  in¬ 
tellect  into  realms  of  mystery  has  thereby  immediately 
and  automatically  become  non-existent.  Some  men  think 
they  control  the  truths  of  God  as  they  seem  to  make 
the  stars  follow  them  as  they  roam  hither  and  yon  over 
the  earth.  Some  would  attempt  to  stain  the  truths  of 
God  with  muddy  cynicism  and  negation.  But  the  glorious 
stars  sail  unsullied  over  all  mudpuddles. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  circling  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun.  The  changing  seasons  as  our  little  globe  pursues  its 
annual  circuit  around  the  blazing  monarch  of  the  solar 
system  brings  different  planets,  stars  and  constellations 
into  view.  Even  so  does  maturing  experience  bring 
broader  and  newer  truths  within  our  comprehension.  But 
the  perception  of  new  truths  no  more  destroys  old  ones 
than  the  constellations  of  winter  banish  those  of  summer 
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from  the  universe.  History  moves  in  cycles.  Basic  truths 
are  recurrent  in  their  appeal.  Changing  social  experience 
makes  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  time  seem  all  important, 
exclusive  of  all  others.  The  changing  skies  of  the  year 
bring  a  message  of  faith  to  those  in  trial  and  sorrow. 
The  winters  of  adversity  often  bring  into  view  glorious 
constellations  of  truth  not  seen  in  the  summers  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

There  is  poetry  in  shooting  stars  and  comets.  The 
ancients  were  terrified  by  comets.  To  them  they  were 
flaming  messengers  of  dire  calamity  or  even  of  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  science  has  dispelled  such  fears  from 
intelligent  minds.  Space  is  filled  with  tiny  particles  of 
matter  called  meteors,  millions  of  which  enter  our  atmos¬ 
phere  every  year.  A  few  of  them  take  fire  and  seem  to 
hurtle  through  the  sky  as  shooting  stars.  Comets  are 
simply  enormous  swarms  of  these  meteors  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  gravitation.  The  awful  comet’s  tail  is  really 
made  up  of  gases,  millions  if  not  billions  of  times  thinner 
than  the  air  we  breathe.  Through  the  firmament  of 
thought  swim  swarms  of  incipient  errors.  As  shooting 
stars  attract  more  attention  than  fixed  stars,  so  the  silliest 
emanations  of  nonsense  are  more  sensational  than  the 
heavens  of  truth.  There  are  many  who  are  confounded 
into  thinking  that  flaming  meteorites  of  error  are  falling 
stars  of  truth.  As  comets  are  made  up  of  swarms  of 
meteorites,  so  many  a  sensational  falsity  is  a  mass  of 
delightful  delusions  skilfully  compounded  by  some  erratic 
genius  who  sends  it  forth  to  dominate  the  sky  of  thought. 
But  they  are  as  powerless  to  destroy  the  truths  of  God 
as  the  tail  of  a  comet  to  sweep  the  stars  from  their  places. 
The  stars  of  truth  will  shine  long  after  the  comets  of 
error  have  gone.  Let  us  not  be  wholly  alarmed  by  comets. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  Milky  Way.  Like  a  filmy  veil 
of  fairy  light  it  stretches  across  the  sky.  So  delicate  is 
it  that  it  can  be  seen  only  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  It  melts  away  before  the  moon  that  sails  in  glory 
across  the  heavens.  Yet  this  belt  of  mystic  luminousness 
is  probably  the  framework  of  our  universe.  It  is  made 
of  uncounted  millions  of  suns.  Across  the  firmament  of 
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truth  overarching  the  fields  of  life  there  stretches  an 
exquisitely  dainty  and  delicate  veil  of  spiritual  truths  and 
sentiments.  Men  easily  lose  sight  of  it  in  their  feverish 
pursuit  of  the  things  of  sense.  Its  soft  luminosity  is 
quenched  by  the  glaring  lights  of  worldliness.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  a  nebulous  cloud  of  empty  dreamings. 
But  let  not  the  soft  loveliness  of  spirituality  deceive  us 
into  overlooking  its  staggering  immensities.  Many  a 
fairy-like  wisp  of  truth  is  infinite  in  depth  of  meaning 
and  range  of  application.  Men  often  permit  themselves 
to  be  blinded  by  the  little  moons  of  material  success  to 
the  Milky  Way  of  God’s  eternal  verities.  Inferiority 
seems  to  triumph  over  the  transcendent.  But  it  only 
seems  to  do  so. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  millions  of  stars  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  While  we  see  but  two  or  three  thousand  stars 
with  the  naked  eye,  through  the  telescope  and  celestial 
potography  millions  of  stars  are  revealed.  How  simply 
some  of  the  stars  seem  to  group  themselves  into  figures 
such  as  the  Great  Dipper,  the  Square  of  Pegasus,  the 
“W”  in  Cassiopaea.  For  ages  men  have  been  familiar 
with  them.  They  seem  to  be  the  very  essence  of  simplicity. 
And  yet  what  a  different  story  is  told  by  the  telescope 
and  spectroscope.  Swarms  of  stars  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  are  brought  into  view.  Through  spectroscopic  analy¬ 
sis  of  their  light  we  find  that  the  so-called  fixed  stars  are 
sailing  through  space  at  the  prodigious  speed  of  from 
25  to  200  miles  a  second.  Yet  so  great  is  their  distance 
from  us  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  they  hardly  seem 
to  change  their  place  in  the  sky.  The  constellations  are 
far  from  being  simple.  So  there  is  an  amusingly  decep¬ 
tive  simplicity  about  the  constellations  of  truisms  that 
shine  down  upon  us  from  the  firmament  of  truth.  We 
can  never  outstrip  axiomatic  truths.  They  cover  depths 
of  thought  beyond  our  power  to  comprehend.  The  truisms 
of  the  dull  are  the  wonders  of  the  briliant.  As  the  bright¬ 
est  stars  of  a  constellation  are  seen  through  the  telescope 
to  be  engulfed  in  seas  of  blazing  suns,  so  the  most  scorned 
truisms  may  be  found  to  be  buried  in  seething  swarms 
of  correlated  truths,  inferences,  problems  and  suggestive 
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inspirations  that  challenge  the  mightiest  intellects  to  the 
profoundest  meditation.  Brilliant  minds  and  loving 
hearts,  like  spectroscopes,  split  up  the  rays  of  light 
streaming  from  the  stars  of  familiar  truths  and  discover 
that  in  the  obviously  simple  is  wrapt  up  the  infinitely 
complex.  Let  us  not  belittle  the  incomparable  greatness 
of  the  familiar  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  stars  of  revela¬ 
tion  gleam  through  immeasurable  depths  of  wisdom  and 
love.  Their  light  bridges  the  gulf  of  infinity. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  millions  of  planets  forever  in¬ 
visible  through  the  most  powerful  telescope  man  can  ever 
build  that  undoubtedly  circle  around  the  stars  in  these 
seas  of  blazing  suns.  How  it  would  thrill  us  to  be  able 
to  look  upon  these  worlds  that  sweep  around  suns  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  greater  than  our  own !  God  alone  knows 
the  full  power  the  suns  of  truth  have  exerted  over  the 
souls  of  men  of  every  time  and  place.  What  a  glorious 
sight  it  would  be  if  there  could  be  massed  together  all 
the  beautiful  thoughts,  feelings,  sentiments,  words  and 
deeds  that  like  planets  for  centuries  have  revolved  around 
and  drawn  sustenance  from  the  shining  truths  of  God ! 

There  is  poetry  in  stars  that  are  in  the  direct  line  of 
vision.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  realize  that  such  stars 
that  seem  to  be  extremely  near  neighbors  are  really  sepa¬ 
rated  by  immeasurable  distances.  The  spectroscope  shows 
appalling  gulfs  of  separation.  And  how  aptly  this  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  prevalent  inability  to  recognize  that  within 
the  line  of  general  similarity  there  may  be  well-nigh  in¬ 
finite  degrees  of  greatness.  Where  prejudices  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  often  lose  all  sense  of  relative  values.  Our  dis¬ 
taste  for  some  general  subject  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  two  things  bearing  a  general  resemblance  may  be 
far  removed  in  real  greatness.  Impatience,  for  instance, 
with  a  familiar  topic  may  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  one 
discussion  of  it  may  be  of  one  hundredth  magnitude  in 
brilliance  while  another  may  be  of  the  first  magnitude. 
We  are  too  prejudiced  to  take  pains  to  separate  the  great 
and  the  insignificant  in  a  field  that  bores  us  because  of  its 
general  familiarity.  Much  impatience  with  consideration 
of  old  truth  discloses  a  shallowness  of  insight  like  that 
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of  a  man  who  thinks  that  two  stars  in  the  same  line  of 
vision  are  of  necessity  virtually  identical.  Spiritual  seers 
like  astronomers  must  learn  how  to  detect  and  measure 
distances  in  the  direct  line  of  vision. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  incandescence  of  stars.  The 
spectroscope  shows  us  that  the  stars  consist  of  much  the 
same  substances  as  the  earth,  only  in  molten  and  luminous 
state.  Do  we  begin  to  dream  what  possibilities  for  radi¬ 
ance  are  wrapped  up  in  the  lowly  elements  of  human 
nature?  The  humblest  virtues  will  shine  gloriously  when 
heated  to  incandescence  by  a  consuming  love  for  God  and 
men.  Worldly  sophistication  makes  character  lose  much 
of  its  radiance.  The  love  of  Christ  melts  the  complexities 
of  character  into  a  lovely  and  luminous  simplicity.  But 
let  us  not  think  of  a  life  of  love  as  something  soft  and 
weak.  It  takes  tremendous  power  to  pour  forth  streams 
of  radiant  influence.  Smiling  stars  are  literally  singing 
seas  of  Are.  There  are  dead  cold  suns  floating  around 
through  space.  And  there  are  lives  that  have  grown  dark 
and  cold  because  they  have  lost  the  incandescence  of  glow¬ 
ing  and  loving  enthusiasm.  Are  we  shining  stars  or 
dead  suns? 

There  is  poetry  in  gaseous  nebulae.  There  are  many  of 
these  in  the  universe.  They  are  really  clouds  of  flre-mist 
composed  of  gases  so  thin  and  rare  as  to  be  like  a  drop 
of  water  turned  into  gases  so  rare  as  to  All  a  globe  62 
miles  in  diameter.  Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
from  these  nebulae  suns  evolve.  Human  thinking  ability 
might  be  called  spiritual  nebulae.  Human  society  is 
wrapped  in  a  nebula  of  potential  thought.  Brilliant 
thoughts  evolved  from  the  brain  of  man  are  really  more 
wonderful  than  stars  born  of  flre-mist.  Through  the  skies 
of  truth  float  countless  nebulae  of  unborn  thoughts.  From 
the  dreams  of  today  may  emerge  the  truths  of  tomorrow. 
Is  there  not  something  richly  poetical  in  the  conception 
that  in  the  nebulous  speculations  of  this  generation  may 
be  wrapped  up  the  guiding  stars  of  posterity?  As  swarms 
of  meteors  entering  a  nebula  may  start  the  process  of 
condensation  into  suns,  so  the  most  insignificant  trifles 
may  start  latent  thinking  powers  upon  the  production  of 
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thoughts  henceforth  to  twinkle  brilliantly  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  truth.  The  power  of  the  mind  to  make  tiny 
suggestions  the  nucleus  for  shining  stars  of  truth  may 
well  fill  us  with  reverence  for  the  mind’s  Creator.  Let 
us  not  be  puffed  up  with  pride.  The  Great  Nebula  in 
Orion  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  as  a  little  fuzzy 
star  is  20,000,000  times  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  Our 
whole  solar  system  would  be  lost  in  it  like  a  tiny  pinhead 
in  an  immense  auditorium.  So  may  the  proudest  systems 
of  human  thought  be  lost  in  the  immensities  of  the 
thoughts  of  God. 

There  is  poetry  in  spiral  nebulae.  There  are  probably 
at  least  a  million  of  them  in  the  sky.  Many  of  our  leading 
astronomers  cling  tenaciously  to  the  dizzying  belief  that 
these  nebulae  may  be  island  universes  as  large  as  our 
own  with  its  several  billions  of  suns  and  diameter  of  fifty 
thousand  light  years.  To  the  naked  eye  the  very  few  of 
these  spiral  nebulae  that  can  be  thus  seen  look  like  little 
fuzzy  stars.  Is  there  an5rthing  in  Astronomy  so  mightily 
suggestive  of  the  starry  fields  of  immortality?  The  few 
details  about  the  future  life  given  in  Scripture  are  in  the 
nature  of  veiled  hints.  But  may  they  not  be  suggestive 
of  realities  and  experiences  in  the  heavenly  life  as  far 
beyond  our  present  ability  to  comprehend  as  these  island 
universes  transcend  our  visual  comprehension? 


« 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLO¬ 
NIES  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY  WILLIAM  THOMSON  HANZSCHE 
PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Plymouth 

The  little  band  of  men  that  left  Scrooby  for  Holland, 
in  order  that  they  might  escape  the  persecutions  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  worship  God  as  they  saw  fit,  'had  no  desire  to 
become  assimilated  by  a  foreign  country,  and  consequently 
did  all  in  their  power  to  retain  their  English  customs. 
The  news  from  Virginia  in  the  New  World  gave  them 
the  opportunity  they  sought,  and  after  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  they  finally  succeeded  in  seizing  the  opportunity 
through  the  organization  of  “The  Plymouth  Company.’’ 
Without  any  charter  but  their  own  lofty  aims,  without 
any  regal  right  but  the  right  of  conscience,  without  any 
aid  but  unwavering  faith  in  God,  they  sailed  to  America 
to  establish  a  new  home.  They  emigrated,  not  as  a  band 
of  heterogeneous  refugees,  but  as  a  Church  already  con¬ 
stituted.  Just  before  reaching  the  shores  of  their  new 
home  they  made  a  covenant  together  creating  themselves 
into  a  “civil  body  politic.”  No  one  was  compelled  to  sign 
this,  yet  everyone  was  bound  by  it.  On  December  11, 
1620,  they  landed  and  began  life  under  their  new  civil 
covenant,  a  sort  of  a  church-club  idea  which  tended  to¬ 
ward  separation  of  Church  and  State.  It  has  been  often 
truly  pointed  out  that  in  the  series  of  articles  embodied 
in  the  agreement  with  the  “Plymouth  Company”  and 
consequently  agreed  upon  by  the  Separatists,  there  is  one 
article  which  practically  acquiesces  to  state  control  of  the 
Church.  “We  judge  it  lawful,”  reads  this  article,  “for 
His  majesty  to  appoint  bishops,  civil  overseers  .  . ,.  to 
oversee  the  churches.  .  .  .”  Even  if  we  assume  the  most 
critical  viewpoint  in  examining  this  article,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  recognize  that  it  is  not  so  much  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  faith,  as  a  condition  of  agreement — a  concession 
necessary  to  be  made.  The  Separatists  believed  in  a  con¬ 
gregational,  not  a  national  Church.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
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the  principle  of  complete  separation  may  have  been  fully 
recognized  by  this  same  body  of  men  while  they  were 
being  persecuted  in  England,  but  the  principle  was  then 
too  novel  a  thing  to  be  held  to  tenaciously,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  not  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  put 
in  practice  in  America.  The  Separatists  thought  it  well 
to  allow  the  state  to  control  civilly  only  and  to  permit 
religious  toleration.  Should  there  be  an  occasion  for  state 
interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  example,  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  proper  maintenance  of  ministers,  it  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  lawful  thing,  according  to  their  ideas,  for  the  state 
to  interfere  and  exert  its  full  authority.  When  they  first 
established  themselves  in  Plymouth  their  church  had  no 
direct  connection  with  the  state,  and  was  dependent  on 
the  state  for  nothing  but  protection.  They  never  followed 
the  example  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  and  made  church 
membership  a  condition  of  citizenship,  for  records  tell 
us  that  even  the  famous  and  powerful  Miles  Standish 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Church,  though  he  was  a  great 
state  leader. 

As  we  examine  the  legislation  of  the  time,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  in  the  early  days  there  was  a  liberal 
and  charitable  policy  toward  those  whose  beliefs  were 
different,  but  a  policy  which  left  it  to  the  State  to  decide 
which  faith  should  be  tolerated.  In  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  in  1645  a  majority  was  in  favor  of  an  act  “to  allow 
and  maintain  full  and  free  toleration  to  all  men  that 
would  preserve  the  civil  peace  and  submit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  with  no  limitation  or  exception  against  Turk,  Jew, 
Papist,  Arian,  Socinian,  Nicolaitan,  Familist,  or  any 
other.”  Here  was  an  act  that  someone  has  well  said, 
“would  have  been  a  lasting  honor  to  Plymouth,”  but  the 
governor  would  not  put  the  question  and  it  failed  to 
become  a  law.  Not  long  after  this,  more  direct  legislation 
concerning  the  Church  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  and 
in  1650  it  was  forbidden  to  set  up  any  churches  or  public 
meetings  diverse  from  those  already  set  up,  without  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  government. 

The  development  of  this  almost  universal  belief  of  that 
time  that  the  civil  government  had  not  only  a  religious 
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character,  but  a  religious  function,  is  further  seen  in  an 
act  of  1650,  when  it  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court 
“that  whosoever  shall  profane  the  Lord’s  day  by  doing 
servile  work  or  other  like  abuses,  shall  forfeit  for  every 
default  ten  shillings,  or  be  whipped.” 

On  June  6,  1651,  it  was  enacted  “that  whatsoever  per¬ 
son  or  persons  shall  neglect  the  frequenting  the  public 
worship  of  God,  that  is  according  to  God,  in  the  places 
where  they  live;  or  do  assemble  themselves  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  contrary  to  God  and  the  allowance 
of  the  government,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  churches;  or  palpable  profanation  of  God’s  holy 
ordinances;  being  duly  convicted,  viz.:  everyone  that  is 
a  master  or  a  dame  of  a  family,  or  any  other  person  of 
their  disposing,  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  each  such  default.” 

At  the  first,  we  find  ministers  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;  but  some  of  them  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
and  began  to  leave  their  churches.  In  1655  a  law  was 
passed  that  no  pastor  should  leave  his  congregation  for 
this  cause  without  notifying  the  magistrates.  The  latter 
were  then  to  use  gentle  means  (to  bring  about  the  pastor’s 
salary),  and  in  case  of  failure,  they  were  to  use  other 
means.  In  1657  the  union  of  church  and  state  became 
more  intimate ;  public  worship  was  maintained  and  taxes 
were  levied  for  the  support  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
Church  was  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  early  views  of  Robert  Brown 
and  his  immediate  followers  as  to  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  those  views  had  not  been  sufficiently  inculcated 
to  form  a  part  of  the  Pilgrim  creed. 

In  1665,  we  find  the  following  law  passed :  “Whereas, 
complaint  is  made  to  the  court  of  great  abuse,  in  sundry 
towns  of  this  jurisdiction,  by  persons  there  behaving 
themselves  profanely,  by  being  without  doors  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  time  of  exercise,  and 
there  misdemeaning  themselves  by  jesting,  sleeping,  or 
the  like;  It  is  enacted  by  the  court,  and  hereby  ordered 
that  the  constables  of  each  township  of  this  jurisdiction, 
shall,  in  their  respective  towns,  take  special  notice  of 
such  persons,  and  to  admonish  them;  and  if,  notwith- 
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standing,  they  shall  persist  in  such  practices,  that  he  shall 
set  them  in  the  stocks,  and  in  case  this  will  not  reclaim 
them  that  he  return  their  name  to  the  court.”  In  1669 
we  find  a  law  prohibiting  violent  riding  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  a  law  placing  a  heavy  fine  on  all  who  are  found 
smoking  on  the  Lord’s  day  while  going  to  or  coming  from 
meeting,  or  within  two  miles  of  the  meeting  house.  From 
this  time  on  laws  to  prevent  the  further  profanation  of 
the  Lord’s  day,  giving  power  to  the  magistrates  to  search 
homes  for  the  slothful  who  lurk  at  home  during  meeting 
time,  laws  preventing  out  of  town  travel,  etc.,  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  we  find  the  Church  and  the  State  linked  together 
in  close  unity,  despite  the  congregational  tendencies  of 
the  Separatists. 

This  condition  of  affairs  remains  until  1691,  when  the 
Plymouth  colony  combines  with  the  colony  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  in  conditions  where  the  Church  and  State  or¬ 
ganizations  become  almost  a  unity. 

Massachusetts  Bay  and  Massachusetts. 

The  history  of  the  Bay  settlement  begins  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Endicott  and  his  company  in  1628  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Salem — a  religious  plantation  manned  by  Pilgrims 
who  had  not  separated  from  the  English  Church.  The 
charter,  which  was  not  granted  until  the  following  year, 
said  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  nor  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  The  colonists  were  intent  on  planting  a  new  com¬ 
monwealth  in  which  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be 
supreme.  Therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
government  was  a  rigid  theocracy,  a  nationalistic,  in¬ 
fluential  church  state,  which  soon  became  the  model  of 
all  the  most  powerful  New  England  colonies.  Thus,  from 
the  beginning  Church  and  State  were  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated. 

The  general  court,  April  17,  1629,  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  action:  “And  to  the  end  that  the  Sabbath  may  be 
celebrated  in  a  religious  manner,  we  appoint  that  all  that 
inhabit  the  plantation,  both  for  the  general  and  particular 
employments,  may  surcease  their  labor  every  Saturday 
throughout  the  year,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
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and  that  they  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  catechising 
and  preparing  for  the  Sabbath.”  In  1631  a  law  was  passed 
“to  the  end  that  the  body  of  the  commons  may  be  pre¬ 
served  of  honest  and  good  men  .  .  .  for  the  time  to  come 
no  man  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic, 
but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  Churches  within 
the  limits  of  the  same.” 

The  General  Court  assumed  that  all  inhabitants,  whe¬ 
ther  citizens  or  not,  received  the  benefits  of  both  state 
and  church,  and  were  under  obligations  to  support  both. 
In  1638  the  court  declared  that  “every  inhabitant  in  any 
town  is  liable  to  contribute  to  all  charges  both  in  Church 
and  Commonwealth,  whereof  he  doth  and  may  receive 
benefit;  and  withal  it  is  also  ordered,  that  every  such 
inhabitant  who  shall  not  voluntarily  contribute  propor¬ 
tionately  to  his  ability,  with  other  freemen  of  the  same 
town,  to  all  common  charges,  as  well  for  upholding  the 
ordinances  in  the  Church  as  otherwise,  shall  be  compelled 
thereto  by  assessment  and  distress  to  be  levied  by  the 
constable  or  other  officer  of  the  town.”  And  this  is  not 
all;  the  inhabitants  were  required  to  attend  upon  the 
Lord’s  day  the  preaching  provided  for  them  on  pain  of 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

Roman  Catholics  were  denied  toleration  in  the  colony 
by  charter,  and  in  1644  Baptists,  who  should  openly 
condemn  or  oppose  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or  who  should 
go  about  secretly  to  seduce  from  the  approbation  or  use 
thereof,  if  willfully  and  obstinately  persistent  therein, 
were  to  be  sentenced  to  banishment. 

The  unity  between  Church  and  State  was  so  rigid  in 
those  early  days  that  the  state  authorities  seemed  to  put 
in  most  of  their  time  passing  laws  to  compel  men  to  be 
churchmen  of  the  highest  order.  In  1648  the  General 
Court  formally  approved  the  Cambridge  Platform,  thereby 
declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  take  care 
of  matters  of  religion,  and  to  improve  his  civil  authority 
for  the  observing  of  the  duties  commanded  in  the  first 
as  well  as  in  the  second  table.  Every  town  had  to  be 
supplied  with  a  minister,  and  make  provision  for  his 
support,  and  the  State  saw  to  it  that  the  law  was  enforced. 
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A  few  years  later,  1650,  a  public  official  was  deposed  of 
his  office  for  publishing  a  book  that  slightly  controverted 
the  orthodox  view  on  the  atonement,  and  the  book  was 
ordered  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  state  hangman. 

In  1658-9  the  Massachusetts  law  against  Quakers  was 
severe  and  banishment  from  the  colony  or  death  in  case 
of  return  from  banishment,  was  the  dire  penalty. 

The  original  records  of  the  colony  show  many  in¬ 
teresting  conditions  brought  about  by  the  close  unity 
of  Church  and  State.  A  church  building  law,  requiring 
each  citizen  of  each  town  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the 
church  which  the  law  required  in  the  town,  was  soon 
followed  by  a  law  compelling  the  people  to  build  their 
houses  within  a  half  mile  of  the  meeting  house.  On  the 
green  in  front  of  the  meeting  house  were  placed  the 
punishing  machinations  of  the  law,  the  stocks,  the  whip¬ 
ping  posts,  and  the  other  instruments  of  torture.  Mis¬ 
behaviours  in  the  Church  were  fined  and  punished  by  the 
public  magistrate  and  even  a  “little  lad,  who  in  church, 
sported  and  played  and  made  wry  faces  and  indecent  ges¬ 
tures  causing  laughter  and  misbehaviour  in  the  beholders” 
was  held  and  sentenced  by  the  public  officials.  Wanton 
Tabatha  at  another  time  “is  fined  three  shillings,  six 
pence”  because  “she  did  on  ye  24th  day  of  Feb,  it  being 
Sabbath  on  ye  Lord’s  day  prophane  ye  Lord’s  day  in  ye 
meeting  house  of  ye  weste  society  in  ye  time  of  ye  fore¬ 
noon  service  by  her  rude  and  indecent  behaviour  in  laugh¬ 
ing  and  playing  in  ye  time  of  ye  service.”  Again,  two  are 
fined  five  shillings  and  cost  because  “during  ye  divine  ser¬ 
vice  they  did  smile.”  In  1670  we  have  a  record  of  two 
lovers  who  were  accused  of  and  tried  for  “sitting  together 
under  an  apple  tree  on  ye  Sabbath  day,”  and  a  certain  Cap¬ 
tain  Kemble  of  Boston  is  in  1656  set  for  two  hours  in  the 
public  stocks  “for  his  lewd  and  unseemly  behaviour  which 
consisted  in  kissing  his  wife  publicly  on  the  door  step 
on  his  return  after  a  long  journey.”  A  man  in  Hartford 
was  likewise  made  to  suffer  long  in  the  stocks  because 
he  said  he  “hoped  to  meet  some  of  the  Church  members 
in  Hell  before  long  and  he  did  not  question  it  at  all  but 
that  he  should,”  and  we  find  others  who  are  excommuni- 
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cated  and  punished  by  denying  to  them  the  privilege  of 
the  sacrament  and  of  baptism  for  their  children — and 
excommunication  meant  to  be  socially  ostracised. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  upon  any  more  of  the  laws 
made  by  early  Massachusetts  concerning  the  state,  for  it 
may  be  now  readily  seen  what  a  close  union  existed. 
The  colony  was  a  true  church  state,  a  theocratic  ideal. 

With  changing  outside  conditions,  however,  the  rigidity 
of  the  government  slackened  more  and  more.  The  con¬ 
federacy  for  defense  with  three  other  colonies  in  1643, 
the  contact  with  outside  influences,  the  growth  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  attract  settlers,  the  agitation  of  the  half¬ 
way  covenant,  the  pressure  of  England,  all  helped  to  break 
down  the  old  theocracy,  and  its  ways. 

After  the  union  of  1691,  not  Plymouth  but  the  stronger 
Puritan  colony  took  the  lead.  Plymouth  set  the  example 
for  ecclesiastical  organization,  but,  politically,  the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  the  Bay  colony  took  the  lead.  After  the  new  char¬ 
ter  of  1691,  the  laws  were  much  more  liberal.  In  regard 
to  religious  liberty,  the  Charter  said :  “.  .  .  we  do  grant, 
establish,  and  ordain,  that  there  shall  be  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  allowed  in  the  worship  of  God  to  all  Christians 
(except  Papists)  inhabiting,  or  which  shall  inhabit  or  be 
resident  within  our  said  province  or  territory.” 

In  1691-2  the  great  witchcraft  cases  showed  that  the 
tendency  to  a  close  state-church  union  was  hard  to  break 
away  from.  As  one  reads  the  quaint  original  records  of 
the  cases,  the  letters  and  descriptive  articles  by  Cotton 
Mather  and  others,  it  is  hard  clearly  to  distinguish  the 
work  of  the  Church  from  the  work  of  the  State  in  the 
trials  that  were  held  and  in  the  witnesses  that  were  exam¬ 
ined.  Even  the  new  charter  did  not  have  immediate 
results.  The  old  custom,  too,  of  compulsory  ministerial 
support,  with  laws  re-enacted  even  after  the  new  charter 
had  been  in  effect  some  time,  show  the  theocratic  ideas 
not  to  have  been  altogether  dormant. 


The  new  attitude  of  England  to  Massachusetts,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  influence  of  the  new  governors,  compelled 
the  cessation  of  religious  toleration  and  the  policy  of 
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toleration.  The  controversies  of  that  colony  with  the 
king  forced  the  new  attitude  in  matters  of  religion  from 
1684  on  but  especially  after  1692  when  the  new  charter 
combined  with  her  Maine  and  Plymouth.  With  the  new 
charter  a  great  change  now  comes  over  New  England, 
and  church  and  state  are  far  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be.  The  coming  in  of  many  dissenters,  the  growth 
of  commerce  and  trade,  gave  a  new  and  broadening  in¬ 
fluence.  The  progress  of  religious  liberty  remained  slow 
growing,  however,  and  not  until  1735  with  the  laws  ex¬ 
empting  Episcopalians  from  state  tax  for  ministers,  and 
a  few  years  later  the  exemption  of  the  Quakers  and  Bap¬ 
tists,  do  we  begin  to  see  a  fuller  separation  of  Church 
and  state.  With  the  growth  of  the  other  sects  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Awakening  results  are  still  enlarged.  There 
remained,  however,  more  or  less  of  a  state  Church  until 
the  post-Revolutionary  period.  The  Bill  of  Rights  with 
the  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  came  finally  in 
1780. 

Maine — Connecticut. 

Long  before  the  Pilgrims  had  reached  Plymouth,  a  little 
company  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Maine.  The  Sunday 
after  their  arrival,  in  1607,  under  the  leadership  of 
Popham  and  Gilbert,  they  conducted  service  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  Owing  to  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  northern  winter,  however,  the  great  state 
they  had  intended  planting  lasted  only  a  year.  In  August, 
1622,  the  Plymouth  Company  gave  a  patent  to  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  for  certain  terri¬ 
tory  in  New  England  to  be  known  as  “The  Province  or 
County  of  Mayne,”  and  the  Church  of  England  was  by 
this  charter  made  the  established  church  of  the  colony. 
Massachusetts,  however,  was  far  more  close  to  Maine 
than  England  was,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  larger 
colony  to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  her  more  northern 
neighbor.  Encroachment  after  encroachment  followed 
and  the  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  policy  became  regu¬ 
larly  predominant  in  Maine  by  the  purchase  in  1677  of 
the  Gorges  Charter.  From  now  on  the  history  of  Church 
and  State  in  Maine  becomes  similar  to  that  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  with  the  stronger  state  attempting  more  or  less 
successfully  to  master  ecclesiastical  affairs,  being  neces¬ 
sarily  lenient,  of  course,  to  the  Episcopal  tendencies  of 
Maine.  With  the  new  charter  in  1691,  Maine  became 
officially  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  history  therefore 
binds  the  two  colonies  together  from  then  on.  Maine, 
as  part  of  Massachusetts,  was  governed  by  its  Puritan 
laws  until  1820,  and,  though  other  ministers  were  some¬ 
times  sent  there,  the  official  church  remained  Congre¬ 
gational. 

The  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  had  not  been  long  estab¬ 
lished  in  Massachusetts  before  they  were  attracted  by 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and 
as  early  as  1633  the  first  trading  post  was  established 
there.  Two  years  later  the  younger  Winthrop  came  with 
a  commission  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Connecticut 
territory,  and  in  the  same  year  settlements  at  Windsor, 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield  were  made  under  Hooker, 
Stone,  and  Haynes.  During  the  first  year  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  were  guided  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  the  colonists  organized  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  and  in  1639  adopted  their  constitution. 
An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  was  the  only  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  citizenship,  and  various  religious  beliefs  were 
tolerated.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  settlers  who  had 
come  there  disapproved  of  the  theocratic  features  of  the 
Massachusetts  government  and  established  in  its  place 
a  comparatively  liberal  and  democratic  colony  in  which 
state  and  church  were  not  connected. 

Elsewhere  in  Connecticut,  however,  about  the  same 
time,  there  was  established  another  colony  under  Daven¬ 
port  and  Eaton  at  New  Haven.  This  “very  godly”  colony 
became  the  highest  Puritan  theocracy  of  New  England, 
governed  only  by  the  “pillars  of  the  Church”  under  a 
code  of  Mosaic  laws  that  tended  to  realize  a  true  “aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  saints.”  In  April,  1638,  they  organized 
temporarily  under  the  “plantation  covenant”  and  in  the 
following  year  a  permanent  government  was  established. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  sermon  preached  on  “Wisdom 
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hath  builded  her  a  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  seven  pillars,” 
seven  pillars  of  the  Church  were  appointed;  these  seven 
associated  with  them  in  church  membership  nine  others 
and  these  sixteen  became  the  freemen  of  the  little  state. 
They  resolved  that  “the  Word  of  God  shall  be  the  only 
rule  to  be  attended  unto  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  The  church  members  formed  their  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  elected  their  officers.  Church  and  state  were 
identical,  and  remained  more  or  less  so  until  the  merger 
with  the  nearby  colonies  was  forced  in  1665,  an  event 
which  caused  Davenport  to  cry:  “The  cause  of  Christ 
is  lost  in  New  Haven.”  A  small  exodus  to  New  Jersey 
began  in  1665,  after  which  we  find  the  New  Haven  colony 
an  integral  part  of  Connecticut. 

In  1680  we  find  Connecticut  mostly  Congregational,  but 
a  few  other  sects  are  tolerated.  With  a  development  now 
similar  to  Massachusetts,  Church  and  State  drift  but 
slowly  apart,  and  an  act  of  Toleration  in  1708  is  followed 
by  exemption  laws,  toleration  to  Episcopalians,  Quakers 
and  Baptists.  Development  then  proceeds  more  slowly, 
and  not  until  1818  does  a  Bill  of  Rights  destroy  the  Church 
establishment,  and  separate  Church  and  State. 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

New  Hampshire  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  laws 
of  her  own  before  1691,  being  governed  by  Massachusetts 
from  1640  to  1680.  The  New  Hampshire  legislature  came 
into  being  in  1680.  Under  the  power  of  Cranfield,  Andros 
and  the  other  royal  governors,  religious  liberty  was  pre¬ 
tended,  but  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  openly 
encouraged.  After  New  Hampshire’s  independence  in 
1691,  we  have  record  of  the  usual  New  England  laws  by 
which  the  free  holders  obtain  a  minister,  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  public  taxation ;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
“This  act  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  Her  Majesty’s 
grace  and  favor  in  allowing  her  subjects  liberty  of  con¬ 
science;  nor  shall  any  person  under  pretence  of  being 
of  different  persuasion  be  excused  from  paying  towards 
the  support  of  the  settled  minister  or  ministers  of  such 
town  aforesaid;  but  only  such  as  are  conscientiously  so 
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and  constantly  attend  the  public  worship  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  according  to  their  own  persuasion,  and  they  only 
shall  be  excused  from  paying  towards  the  support  of  the 
ministry  of  the  town.”  This  law,  showing  clearly  the 
standing  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  the  State,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  the  edition  of  the  laws  published 
in  1761.  In  1784  a  bill  of  rights  was  issued,  and  not  until 
1804  were  the  Baptists  recognized  as  a  sect,  and  later, 
the  Universalists  and  the  Methodists.  The  final  tolera¬ 
tion  act  came  in  1819. 

The  history  of  Rhode  Island,  it  has  been  well  pointed 
out,  reflects  the  whole  history  of  New  England;  for  as 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Church  of  England  caused  non¬ 
conformity  and  the  planting  of  Massachusetts,  so  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Church  of  Massachusetts  caused  more 
non-conformity  and  the  planting  of  Rhode  Island.  Roger 
Williams  had  theories  of  Church  and  State  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  Puritans,  for  he  insisted  upon 
absolute  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zations.  After  his  banishment  in  1636  he  founded  his 
new  colony  of  Providence,  a  colony  in  which  the  high  ideas 
of  Williams  became  predominant.  The  union  of  Rhode 
Island  towns  under  a  charter  in  1644  was  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  a  new  charter  which  granted  religious  liberty 
to  all.  Hough,  in  his  American  Constitutions,  comments 
on  this  charter  thus:  “This  broad  and  liberal  grant  of 
liberty  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  is  among  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  toleration  which  now  prevails  in 
every  state  of  the  American  union ;  but  at  the  time  when 
it  was  asked  and  obtained,  it  formed  a  striking  and  honor¬ 
able  contrast  with  the  custom  and  laws  of  the  neighboring 
colony.”  Except  the  few  years’  period  of  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernors,  this  charter  remained  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
colony  until  the  last  century.  Rhode  Island  thus  never 
had  a  Church  state  and  would  not  tolerate  levying  taxes 
for  the  support  of  religion.  There  is  much  dispute  over 
the  fact  that  one  of  her  laws  disfranchises  Catholics,  but 
some  authorities  claim  that  this  is  merely  an  interpolation 
made  when  the  laws  were  compiled. 

Vermont,  the  last  of  the  New  England  states  to  be 
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colonized,  was  the  object  of  dispute  for  many  years,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  claiming  her, 
she  being  finally  placed  mainly  under  New  York  control 
in  1760.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  most  of  the  towns  were 
governed  as  the  other  New  England  towns,  with  a  more 
liberal  policy,  however.  Where  New  York  controlled,  the 
Church  of  England  held  sway,  but  the  Congregational 
Church  was  elsewhere  strong,  and  religious  liberty  made 
headway.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1777 
a  greater  separation  of  Church  and  State  occurred,  but 
in  1783  a  law  enabling  towns  to  erect  churches  and  sup¬ 
port  ministers  was  passed.  Disestablishment  finally  came 
in  1807. 

New  York. 

The  colonization  of  New  York,  unlike  that  of  the  other 
early  American  districts,  had  behind  it  no  religious  or 
high  moral  purpose,  but  was  simply  undertaken  as  a  trade 
venture,  with  the  consequent  detrimental  effect  on  the 
history  of  the  Church’s  infiuence  there.  Yet  under  the 
charter  of  1621  no  other  religion  was  to  be  tolerated  or 
even  allowed  except  that  as  then  taught  and  practiced  by 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Provinces. 
A  later  tendency  towards  liberality  as  evinced  by  the 
company  was  not  approved  by  the  states-general,  and  a 
rigid  state  church  was  commanded  for  the  new  colony. 
In  the  charter  of  1629  a  recommendation  sought  prompt 
provision  for  the  support  of  a  dominie  and  a  schoolmaster, 
but  partly  because  the  colony  grew  so  slowly,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  company  was  interested  mainly  in  other  things, 
the  Church  establishment  never  grew  strong,  and  there 
was  always  a  scarcity  of  ministers,  especially  of  those 
of  the  right  sort.  In  1642  we  find  the  first  accounts  of 
toleration  shown  to  others  when  at  three  different  times 
in  as  many  years  the  state  granted  patents  to  Englishmen 
to  worship  at  Flushing  in  liberty  of  conscience.  Other 
nonconformists  soon  began  to  come  in  in  greater  numbers, 
and  the  Dutch  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
presence  of  the  English  worshippers,  probably  because 
they  were  not  over  zealous  in  their  own  religious  activity. 
The  subject  of  ministerial  salary  was  the  cause  of  frequent 
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action  between  the  mother  country  and  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  1654  colonial  council  ordered  each  town  to  pay 
its  minister’s  salary.  The  Lutherans  now  began  to  come 
in  in  such  numbers  that  Stuyvesant  began  a  rigid  policy 
to  uphold  the  established  church  and  to  coerce  the  new¬ 
comers.  With  the  increase  of  the  new  colonists  so  that 
a  nonconformist  church  could  be  possible,  the  governor 
became  intolerant  and  antagonistic  to  the  extreme;  he 
had  the  Lutheran  pastor  arrested  as  soon  as  he  landed, 
and  practically  endeavored  to  chase  the  Baptists  out  of 
the  country.  In  1657  he  attacked  the  Quaker  leader, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Boston,  while  the  man  was 
walking  in  an  orchard  and  after  indignities  of  the  grossest 
variety,  from  dragging  him  through  the  road  behind  a 
cart  to  starving  him  in  a  foul  dungeon  and  stringing  him 
up  by  his  thumbs  from  the  ceiling  and  letting  him  hang 
with  a  weight  on  his  feet;  but  at  last  public  sympathy 
overcame  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  persecution  was 
stopped.  Persecution  of  other  sects  dragged  on,  however, 
until  word  from  Holland  stopped  it. 

The  English  seized  New  Amsterdam  in  September, 
1664,  and  conditions  in  the  town  changed  slightly.  Tol¬ 
eration  was  extended,  but  from  the  journal  of  a  young 
English  traveller  of  the  day  we  find  that  toleration  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  different  ministers  would  not 
take  tea  together.  The  scarcity  of  clergymen,  and  the 
poor  type  of  clergymen  so  common  there,  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  much. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Dutch  power,  except  for  the  small 
renewal  of  it  in  1673-1674,  the  Reformed  Church  fell 
from  its  position  of  state  establishment  and  the  new  laws 
established  a  state  religion,  but  allowed  it  to  be  in  any 
town  whatever  Reformed  type  the  town  inhabitants  de¬ 
sired.  While  toleration  was  practiced,  the  head  of  the 
civil  government  became  the  head  also  of  the  Church, 
not  specifically  the  Reformed  or  the  Anglican,  but  every 
Church  in  the  province.  Theoretically,  “this  situation  is 
without  parallel  in  the  entire  history  of  Church  or  State.” 
The  church  expenses  remained  a  public  charge,  while  the 
governor  had  all  power  to  review  the  Church  worship. 
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examine  ministerial  credentials,  and  exercise  his  full  right 
as  official  head  of  every  denomination  and  Church. 

The  renewal  of  the  English  power  in  1674  brought  with 
it  a  policy  of  broad  liberty  of  opinion,  a  policy  strongly 
held  to,  except  in  the  anti-Catholic  panic  of  1689.  In 
fact,  we  find  in  1691  the  first  Jewish  synagogue  erected 
in  America,  and  as  we  hear  an  old  writer  describe  New 
York  as  having  all  kinds  of  beliefs,  but  mostly  no  belief 
at  all,  we  can  see  that  the  modern  city  got  an  early  start. 
In  1692  the  direct  attempt  to  establish  the  Church  of 
England  entirely  failed,  but  an  unusual  result  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  following  year  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  Church  as  the  state  religion,  an  act,  how¬ 
ever,  which  affected  only  four  counties.  For  these  four 
counties  no  particular  church  was  established,  and  there 
was  no  state  religion  at  all  for  the  province  at  large. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  gov¬ 
ernor  attempted  to  appear  as  defender  of  the  faith  against 
heresy,  with  consequent  meddling  with  Church  affairs  and 
retarding  liberty  of  conscience.  A  later  governor  was 
used  as  a  tool  for  interference  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
by  ambitious  Church  of  England  men  who  desired  control 
of  religious  affairs,  and  the  limited  idea  that  men  had  of 
religious  liberty  may  well  be  seen  by  such  instances  as 
the  arrest  of  Mackemie  for  preaching  without  a  license, 
by  the  scruples  against  the  Quakers,  and  by  the  enmity 
against  the  Moravians.  Small  in  actual  numbers,  but 
mighty  in  veiled  ambition,  and  political  intrigue,  the 
Church  of  England  had  practically  become  the  State 
Church,  remaining,  however,  limited  in  power  by  the 
original  ordinance  of  1693,  that  is  limited  to  four  coun¬ 
ties.  Conditions  remained  thus  until  the  war,  when  the 
nameless  established  Church  in  New  York  fell  with  the 
British  control.  The  act  of  1777  guarded  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  religious  worship,  from  the  interference 
of  state  power. 

New  Jersey. 

The  first  official  history  of  Jersey  begins  with  the  act 
of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  who,  having  a  charter  right 
to  the  country,  granted  the  territory  to  Lord  Berkley  and 
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Sir  George  Carteret.  These  proprietors  proceeded  to 
divide  their  holding  as  nearly  equally  as  possible,  the  one 
taking  the  northern  part  and  calling  it  East  Jersey  and 
the  other  taking  the  southern  part  and  naming  it  West 
Jersey. 

Two  different  settlements  later  grew  up,  but  later  the 
Quaker  influence  predominated.  Berkley  sold  West  Jer¬ 
sey  to  a  company  of  Quakers,  and  in  1682  Quakers,  under 
the  lead  of  William  Penn,  bought  East  Jersey  from  the 
heirs  of  Carteret.  Before  this  time,  however,  Dutch  settle¬ 
ments  controlled  the  whole  region  and  kept  it  so  under 
the  rule  of  New  Netherland  that  the  same  relation  between 
Church  and  State  here  existed  as  was  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  Dutch  New  York. 

We  must,  however,  realize  the  early  influence  of  the 
little  band  of  settlers  who,  fleeing  from  the  supposed  un¬ 
godly  conditions  of  Connecticut,  founded  Newark,  hoping 
there  to  make  the  civil  life  a  mere  subsidiary  part  of  the 
religious  rights  of  the  colony.  This  incoming  of  the 
English  in  1664  threatened  to  wreck  the  Quaker  prospects 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  for  the  first  colonial  assem¬ 
bly  at  Elizabethtown  in  1668  “transferred  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  New  England  codes  to  the  statute  books  of 
Jersey.”  But  Jersey  was  too  prominently  located  for  the 
theocratic  government  to  be  unassailed,  and  the  steady 
stream  of  people  who  began  to  come  in  from  all  sides, 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Dutch  Reformed, 
combined  with  the  concessions  granting  religious  liberty 
which  the  proprietors  maintained,  overcame  quickly  all 
tendencies  towards  an  early  theocracy.  In  1681  the  legis¬ 
lature  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  as  stated  above,  when  the  Quaker  control  became 
wide,  the  danger  of  a  close  Church  and  State  connection 
was  minimized.  The  East  Jersey  Quakers,  influenced  by 
rigid  Presbyterians,  were  not  so  liberal  as  those  of  the 
West,  but  limited  liberty  of  conscience  to  persons  acknowl¬ 
edging  “one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  and  professing 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.”  True  liberty  among  Christians 
was  granted  and  there  was  practically  no  other  state  inter¬ 
ference. 
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During  the  proprietory  government,  then,  there  was  no 
uniform  Church  and  State  establishment,  but  “the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  proprietors  and  the  conflict  between  diverse  in¬ 
terests  and  opinions”  soon  led  to  a  unity  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  and  an  application  in  1702  for  Crown  government. 
Liberty  of  conscience  was  permitted  to  all  but  Roman 
Catholics.  Here  a  peculiar  condition  arose  over  a  Church 
establishment,  for  the  absence  of  an  ecclesiastical  statute 
on  the  laws  of  the  colony  was  overlooked  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  assumption  of  the  government,  and  though 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Church  of  England  became 
the  State  Church,  yet,  in  reality,  the  Church  was  never 
officially  established  either  by  Crown  or  by  legislature. 
The  people  of  the  colony  had  been  opposed  to  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  state  Church,  and  even  now,  when  the  English 
controlled,  their  former  wishes  had  borne  fruit.  Despite 
many  attempts  to  aid  first  one  faith  and  then  another, 
liberty  of  conscience  in  a  limited  sense  remained,  and 
there  was  but  little  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
especially  after  1711,  when  the  Jersey  Quakers  were  given 
full  acknowledgment  of  their  rights.  We  are  also  told 
that  “to  the  end  of  the  colonial  chapter,  the  English  home 
government  kept  up  the  fiction  of  a  Church  of  England 
establishment  in  Jersey,”  granting,  at  the  same  time,  “lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience  to  all  but  Papists.”  Matters  continued 
in  this  way  until  the  new  Constitution  of  1776,  when  the 
State  continued  to  give  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  but 
limited  civil  officeholders  to  Protestants. 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  record  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State 
in  the  colonies  dominated  by  William  Penn,  is  necessarily 
short  and  without  detail.  The  first  legislative  acts  of  the 
colony  which  prided  itself  on  being  a  “Holy  Experiment” 
where  no  persecution  or  state  usurpation  would  interfere 
with  worship,  recognized  the  Christian  religion  and  guar¬ 
anteed  liberty  of  conscience.  Yet  it  was  enacted  “to  the 
end  that  looseness,  irreligion,  and  atheism  might  not 
creep  in  under  pretence  of  conscience,  whoever  shall  speak 
loosely  and  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Scriptures  of  Truth”  should  be  fined 
and  imprisoned.  Further  Christian  tests  were  also  levied, 
but,  in  the  early  days,  even  a  Papist  could  hold  office. 
Later,  however,  English  influence,  indirect  but  strong, 
forced  through  the  legislature  a  law  “that  all  public 
officers  were  required  to  subscribe  to  a  declaration  of  their 
disbelief  in  transsubstantiation,  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  other  saints,  and  .  .  .”  etc.;  also,  “a  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  Scriptures.”  Later  annulments  of  these 
acts  were  overruled  by  England. 

Despite  these  tests  for  public  office,  no  law  ever  per¬ 
secuted  or  affected  the  belief  of  any  resident  of  the  colony 
who  behaved  himself,  and  the  history  of  the  colony  is  free 
from  all  persecution  of  a  religious  nature.  The  State 
had  no  connection  with  the  Church. 

After  Delaware  separated  from  Pennsylvania  in  1702, 
its  records  “show  much  less  concern  with  religious  affairs 
than  do  those  of  the  parent  colony.”  The  laws  contained 
even  less  instances  of  anti-Catholic  discrimination  than 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  an  almost  total  absence 
of  state  concern  and  interference  with  the  political 
opinions  of  men. 

Maryland. 

Although  people  of  this  modern  day  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  settlement  of  Maryland  as  more  or  less  of  a  real 
estate  venture,  yet  the  perusal  of  the  quaint  documents 
of  those  early  days  give  a  liberal  religious  atmosphere 
to  the  plans  of  Lord  Baltimore.  In  the  letter  headed 
“An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Lord  Baron  of  Balti¬ 
more”  dated  1633  we  find  the  motive  of  colonization 
clearly  stated  in  the  following  words:  “The  first  and 
most  important  design  of  the  most  illustrous  baron,  which 
ought  also  to  be  the  aim  of  the  rest,  who  go  on  the  same 
ship  is,  not  to  think  so  much  of  planting  fruits  and  trees 
in  a  land  so  fruitful,  as  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  piety  and 
religion.”  In  the  charter  there  are  two  extracts  that 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  statement  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  Church  of  England  was  the  established  Church ; 
the  first  reads:  “.  .  .  And  furthermore  the  Patronage 
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and  Advowsons  of  all  churches  which  (with  the  increas¬ 
ing  worship  and  religion  of  Christ)  within  the  said  region 
.  .  .  shall  hereafter  happen  to  be  built ;  together  with  the 
LICENSE  AND  FACULTY  of  erecting  and  founding 
churches  .  .  .  and  of  causing  the  same  to  be  dedicated 
and  consecrated  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
our  kingdom  of  England.”  The  other  passage  reads  that 
The  Baron  Baltimore  has  a  right  to  interpret  all  laws, 
“provided  that  no  interpretation  thereof  be  made,  whereby 
God’s  holy  and  true  Christian  religion,  or  the  allegiance 
due  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  may  in  any  wise 
suffer.  .  .”  The  Church  of  England,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  charter,  and  Lord  Baltimore  construed 
the  phraseology  to  mean  that  he  was  to  be  the  head  of 
whatever  church  was  in  Maryland,  even  as  the  king  was 
head  of  the  Church  of  England.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
charter  it  was  competent  for  him  to  establish  any  type 
of  worship  that  he  saw  fit.  Elsewhere,  however,  as  in 
Carolina,  the  proprietors  construed  the  phrase  to  mean 
that  the  English  Church  was  to  be  the  State  church. 

It  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility  for  Balti¬ 
more  to  have  established  a  colony  for  Catholics  alone,  yet 
to  his  credit  we  must  recognize  that  he  desired  full  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  Bancroft  says  that  Baltimore  “deserves 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  law¬ 
givers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and  peace 
by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of 
power.”  The  fundamental  law  of  the  colony  was  shaped 
by  his  wise  and  just  policy.  Though  the  first  assembly 
was  made  up  entirely  of  Romanists,  yet  three  priests  were 
not  allowed  seats,  and  never  in  the  history  of  Maryland 
has  a  priest  or  a  minister  been  allowed  a  seat  in  the 
governing  body.  The  first  law  passed  in  regard  to  the 
Church  says:  “Holy  Church  within  this  province  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  her  rights,  liberties,  and  franchises 
wholly  without  blemish,”  a  law  notable  “for  what  it  omits 
as  well  as  what  it  declares,”  a  law  allowing  practical 
religious  liberty,  and  passed  for  that  purpose.  The  oath 
of  allegiance,  furthermore,  prohibited  molestation  of  any- 
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one  because  of  their  particular  faith  in  relationship  to 
Christ.  Maryland  was  a  free  colony,  created  so  by  the 
desire  of  its  lord  proprietor.  Baltimore’s  policy  became 
gradually  sanctioned  by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  both 
policy  and  legislation  culminated  in  the  great  Toleration 
Act  of  1649,  which  limited  the  liberty  only  of  those  who 
did  not  profess  the  Christian  religion  or  take  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  state. 

Under  Puritan  control  that  soon  followed,  the  conse¬ 
quent  Puritan  narrowness  began  to  be  in  evidence,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  feeling  of  intolerance  that  arose  even  though 
no  formal  change  in  the  laws  took  place.  Beginning  with 
1676,  a  strong  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  Church 
of  England,  and  this  combined  with  the  Puritan  acts  of 
ingratitude,  began  to  assail  Lord  Baltimore’s  policy.  The 
Protestant  revolution  of  1689  put  the  Protestants  in  abso¬ 
lute  control  and  hastened  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  a  few  years  later,  1692,  as  the  state  church. 
This  act  brought  in  the  proscriptions  of  the  English  tol¬ 
eration  act,  and  caused  a  setback  to  religious  liberty,  with 
its  zeal  against  non-conformists.  The  English  system  of 
church  and  state  connection  remained  in  vogue  in  Mary¬ 
land,  with  more  and  more  toleration  until  1775,  when 
Maryland  passed  her  disestablishment  act  and  state  and 
church  were  placed  in  their  present  relationship. 

Virginia. 

The  history  of  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  in 
Virginia  is  a  history  without  any  unusual  details  or  joyous 
incidents,  for  from  the  very  first  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  established  Church  of  the  colony.  With  the  col¬ 
onists  to  Jamestown  in  1607  came  a  learned  English  min¬ 
ister  who  represented  the  English  church  and  who  was 
supported  by  the  company,  as  the  representative  of  the 
state  religion.  The  second  charter  of  1609  repeats  the 
terms  of  the  first  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment,  and  clearly  makes  plain  to  all  that  no  non-conform¬ 
ists  are  wanted  in  the  colony.  When  we  remember  that 
there  was  but  little  religious  motive  behind  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Virginia,  we  can  see  why  some  of  the  “conform- 
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ists”  were  the  type  of  Christians  they  afterwards  proved 
themselves  to  be.  The  low  type  of  some  of  the  colonists 
may  readily  be  seen  by  their  behaviour  during  the  hard 
winters  of  those  early  days.  As  soon  as  the  legislature 
thoroughly  established  itself  it  began  to  legislate  morally 
and  spiritually  to  uplift  the  colonists  with  but  little  avail 
until  Whitaker,  the  Apostle  to  Virginia,  began  his  work. 
Laws  in  reference  to  religion  were  more  or  less  of  the  type 
of  the  following,  which  are  from  Dale’s  code :  “To  speak 
impiously  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  one  of  the  Divine  Persons, 
or  against  the  known  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  is 
punishable  by  death.”  “Blaspheming  God’s  holy  name  is 
punishable  by  death.”  Words  of  disrespect  to  a  minister. 
Sabbath  breaking,  non-attendance  at  service,  refusal  to 
be  instructed  by  a  minister,  were  all  offences  subject  to 
fine,  but  Governor  Dale  often  failed  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  he  so  earnestly  advocated.  An  enforcement  of  the 
law  to  its  fullest,  caused  an  outcry  that  caused  the  com¬ 
pany  to  repeal  the  code  at  once.  The  first  laws  enacted 
within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  United  States 
included  the  following:  “That  there  shall  be  in  every 
plantation  a  room  where  the  people  use  to  worship  God 
.  .  .  that  whosoever  shall  absent  himself  from  service 
shall  forfeit  a  pound  of  tobacco  .  .  .  that  there  shall  be 
uniformity  in  our  Church  as  near  as  possible  to  the  canons 
in  England,  both  in  substance  and  circumstance :  and  that 
all  persons  yield  ready  obedience  to  them  under  pain  of 
censure.”  In  1629  it  was  enacted  that  “all  ministers 
conforme  themselves  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England.” 

It  will  thus  readily  be  seen  that  the  civil  authorities  in 
Virginia,  imitating  the  authorities  in  England,  protected 
and  developed  their  established  Church,  and  allowed  no 
liberality  in  religious  matters.  Lord  Baltimore  was 
plainly  told  that  he  was  not  wanted,  though  the  later 
practices  and  religious  tendencies  of  the  colony  were  not 
as  irreligious  as  in  that  instance.  The  practical  rule  was 
fairly  tolerant.  About  1639,  however,  a  feeling  of  ani¬ 
mosity  to  the  Puritans  developed  so  that  severer  measures 
were  used,  and  the  illiberal  feeling  spread  to  other  sects. 
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The  feeling  of  the  people  was  usually  influenced  by  the 
leading  oflicial  of  the  civil  government.  The  dissolute 
clergy,  obtaining  an  easy  living  through  government  pro¬ 
tection  and  aid,  readily  followed  the  dictates  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  regard  to  other  faiths.  In  1659  Virginia 
began  a  persecuting  policy  toward  the  Quakers,  and  a 
little  later  the  restoration  of  Governor  Berkley  put  an  end 
to  the  qualified  liberty  that  Virginia  had  obtained,  and 
stringently  established  the  Church  of  England  once  more. 

The  wonderful  apostleship  of  Makemie,  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterian  leader,  and  the  incoming  of  other  sects, 
forced  a  more  liberal  policy  on  the  Old  Dominion  and 
wrung  out  of  the  Legislature  a  limited  toleration  act, 
still,  however,  enforcing  the  parish  dues.  Exemption 
now  gradually  was  granted  to  other  sects,  with  now  and 
then  an  outburst  of  old-time  persecution,  but  the  influx 
of  other  sects  began  to  heighten  the  feeling  against  the 
established  Church.  Patrick  Henry’s  famous  victory  in 
the  “Parson’s  case,”  combined  with  persecutions  against 
the  Baptists,  hastened  the  end  of  the  establishment  and 
an  act  of  1799,  followed  by  an  act  of  1802,  and  not  really 
settled  by  the  courts  until  1840,  separated  fully  the 
Church  and  State.  In  practice,  however,  the  separation 
had  taken  place  before  this.  Jefferson  tells  us  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  dissenters 
by  1776,  and  Channing  informs  us  that  Henry,  Madison, 
Jefferson,  Washington  were  all  for  religious  freedom. 
The  Virginia  church,  thus  connected  with  the  state,  was 
“a  mere  appendage  of  the  state,  with  no  higher  demand 
than  an  outward  conformity  to  the  law,  and  no  more  earn¬ 
est  purpose  than  to  secure  its  own  prerequisites  and  emol¬ 
uments.  .  .  It  debased  the  things  of  God  into  a  mere 
setting  for  the  sordidness  of  earth.” 

Carolina. 

On  March  24, 1663,  Charles  II  granted  a  charter  to  eight 
proprietaries  incorporating  the  province  of  Carolina,  in 
the  district  in  which  settlers  had  already  gone  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  exodus  that  followed  Berkley’s  conformist 
regulations.  Thus  there  were  many  non-conformists  on 
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the  ground  when  the  first  official  emigrants  came  with 
their  charter  which,  made  to  read  similarly  to  that  granted 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  was  nevertheless  taken  to  mean  that  the 
State  was  to  foster  an  established  Church  in  the  manner 
of  the  mother  country.  Nevertheless,  the  charter  granted 
large  liberty  to  non-conformists,  and  a  consequent  invita¬ 
tion  was  extended  to  all  to  settle  there.  The  second  char¬ 
ter  repeated  the  toleration  features,  yet  kept  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  such  control  of  religious  affairs,  that  any  action 
they  deemed  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  established  church 
could  at  any  time  be  undertaken. 

In  1669  a  rather  fantastic  set  of  laws  known  as  “the 
Fundamental  Constitution  of  Carolina”  were  put  into 
effect.  Among  other  things  it  outlawed  all  those  who  did 
not  believe  in  God  and  who  were  not  members  of  a  Church 
(seventeen  being  the  age  limit) ,  it  established  the  English 
Church,  allowed  dissenters,  defined  the  fundamental  things 
that  a  non-conformist  Church  must  agree  to,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  molestation.  The  “absurd  mixture  of  relics  of 
dead  feudalism  and  institutions  of  a  new  and  popular 
power”  was  so  impracticable  that  the  laws  were  revoked. 
The  absolute  lack  of  clergymen,  and  the  immoral  and  lazy 
lives  of  those  who  finally  did  come  to  Carolina,  made  the 
established  Church  seem  more  like  a  hollow  mockery  than 
a  real  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  State  continued  to  legislate 
spiritual  enactments  for  the  people  without  a  real  means 
of  worship.  In  1720,  when  the  charter  was  annulled  and 
the  province  divided,  affairs  had  changed  but  little  in 
either  part  of  the  province.  For  fifty  years  or  more  both 
legislatures  continued  legislation  for  the  established 
Church,  and  an  apathetic  toleration  insured  a  freedom 
of  worship. 

In  North  Carolina  the  increasing  number  of  dissenters 
soon  secured  control  and  the  established  Church  died  a 
natural  death  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  In  South 
Carolina,  however,  the  conformists  remained  in  majority 
for  a  longer  period.  The  constitution  of  1776  makes  no 
mention  of  religion,  thus  allowing  the  disestablishment  to 
take  effect,  but  the  constitution  of  1778  makes  the  Chris- 
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tian  Protestant  religion  the  established  religion  of  the 
State. 

Georgia. 

The  history  of  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  in 
the  subsidized  charity  colony  of  Georgia,  founded  only 
a  few  score  years  before  the  Revolution,  is  simple  and 
brief.  The  charter  granted  to  Oglethorpe  gave  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  religion  to  all  except  Papists.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  purpose  to  establish  a  state  religion.  The  quar¬ 
rels  between  the  officials  and  the  colonists,  however,  led 
in  1752  to  the  cancelling  of  the  charter  and  the  assumption 
of  direct  government  of  the  King,  with  its  consequent 
state  religion.  The  attempt  was  more  or  less  idle  and  the 
Revolutionary  War  soon  led  to  the  new  constitution  of 
1777,  which  gave  freedom  but  established  Protestantism. 

By  an  examination  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the 
American  colonies  prior  to  the  Revolution,  we  thus  see 
that  in  only  two  of  the  early  colonies,  Rhode  Island  and 
Pennsylvania-Delaware,  was  there  an  absolute  independ¬ 
ence  of  Church  and  State  from  the  beginning,  while  in 
Maryland,  although  the  original  idea  of  freedom  was  to 
some  extent  church  and  state  independence,  yet  the  pro¬ 
prietor  retained  the  right  to  sway  the  Church,  and  a 
narrow,  ungrateful  Puritan  legislature  hastened  a  later 
establishment  of  a  State  church.  In  the  other  Middle 
colonies  there  was  likewise  a  state  church,  first  of  one 
kind,  and  later  of  another,  while  in  the  southern  colonies 
there  was  always  an  established  Church  of  England.  In 
the  Puritan  colonies,  with  minor  exceptions,  the  Church 
and  State  were  linked  together  in  the  closest  possible 
relationship. 

The  later  colonization  of  the  seaboard  and  interior 
Piedmont  regions  by  a  cosmopolitan  tide  of  people  of  all 
faiths  and  beliefs  gradually  broke  down  all  theocratic 
tendencies,  and  tendencies  to  strong  state  church  unions 
of  every  kind,  and  the  climactic  results  of  political  move¬ 
ments  hastened  the  tendency  to  the  present  American 
system  of  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
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In  addition  to  the  books  directly  quoted  in  the  text,  the  following 
have  been  the  sources  of  information  used: 

The  Original  Narratives  of  Maryland. 

The  Original  Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft  Cases. 

New  France  and  New  England.  Fiske. 

Beginnings  of  New  England.  Fiske. 

Social  Life  in  Old  New  England.  Crawford. 

Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England.  Earle. 

Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America.  Fiske,  Vol.  2. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Channing,  Vol.  2. 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors.  Fiske. 

Religion  and  Civil  Government  in  the  U.  S.  Cornelison. 

The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America.  Cobb. 

Church  and  State  in  New  England.  Lauer. 

Church  and  State  in  Early  Maryland.  Petrie. 

History  of  American  Christianity.  Bacon. 


THE  OLD  APOLOGETIC  IN  THEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  JESSE  JOHNSON,  D.D. 

XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

In  this  article  the  word  apologetic  is  used  to  denote 
not  defense  only,  but  construction  and  defense.  The 
sub-title  of  the  late  Professor  Bruce’s  book  on  Apolo¬ 
getics,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated,  will  express  the 
idea  briefly.  A  good  theologian  is  the  best  apologist.  He 
builds,  building  is  his  chief  interest ;  but  he  tries  to  build 
so  that  the  structure  will  be  impregnable,  and  look  so 
to  both  friend  and  foe.  The  apologetic  which  we  mean 
is  not  apologies  for  particular  doctrines  that  may  be 
under  attack  now  and  then,  nor  even  a  general  defense 
all  along  the  line,  but  the  steady  attempt  made  by  the 
mind  of  the  Church  to  present  Christian  fact  and  truth 
as  a  system,  with  inwrought  defense.  And  the  old  apolo¬ 
getic  will  mean  that  which  seeks  to  construct,  ever  more 
perfectly,  the  old  historic  faith  of  the  Bible,  and  to  defend 
it  against  attack  possible  and  actual. 

Paul  showed  the  way.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
he  is  primarily  a  builder,  but  he  is  all  the  while  looking 
right  and  left  for  objectors.  He  teaches  that  Jews  as  well 
as  Gentiles  are  sinners  and  need  a  Savior.  But  some 
Jew  will  object,  “Then  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  a 
Jew.”  Paul  answers  that  (3:1).  To  his  teaching  that 
God’s  righteousness  shines  more  clearly  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  sin  Paul  had  heard  the  objection  that 
God  should  not  punish  our  sin  if  it  enhances  His  glory, 
and  he  answers  (3:5-6).  The  same  teaching  is  slandered 
by  some  who  draw  a  false  inference  from  it  like  this, 
“If  my  lie  makes  God’s  truthfulness  shine  more  gloriously, 
I  ought  to  lie,”  and  he  answers  that  (3:8).  After  a 
positive  statement  of  the  great  thesis  of  salvation  in 
Christ  by  grace  through  faith,  two  chapters  (6  and  7) 
are  devoted  to  the  careful  consideration  of  difficulties. 
Some  of  these  were  probably  doubts  and  cavils  which 
the  Apostle  had  met  in  his  teaching,  and  some  were  ques¬ 
tions  which,  from  his  knowledge  of  himself  and  other 
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men,  he  knew  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  alert  and 
thoughtful  readers. 

Athanasius  followed  the  same  method.  The  chief  aim 
of  his  book  De  Incarnatione  Verbi  Dei  is  to  set  forth  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  positive  account  of  a 
great  thing  that  had  actually  taken  place.  But  he  is  at 
pains  also  to  show  that  the  Incarnation,  being  fact  and 
truth,  is  unassailable  from  any  side.  “One  might  ask,” 
he  says,  why  then  Christ  did  not  die  privately.  “One 
might  say”  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Christ  to 
have  hidden  from  the  Jews  and  not  to  have  died.  “Per¬ 
haps  a  man  might  say  even  as  follows :  Tf  Christ  must 
die  publicly,  it  were  better  for  him  to  die  gloriously’.” 
“But  what  others  also  might  have  said,  we  must  antici¬ 
pate  in  reply.”  Athanasius  tries  to  state  and  meet  every 
conceivable  objection  as  well  as  every  actual  one. 

Augustine  of  Hippo  writes  theology  in  the  same  way. 
His  De  Trinitate  opens  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  written  against  the  sophistries  of  those  who  put 
reason  above  faith.  A  great  Christian  doctrine  is  stated 
defensively.  Chapter  4  of  Book  I  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Catholic  faith  on  the  Trinity,  and  the  next  chapter 
considers  difficulties  which  “some  persons  .  .  .  find  in 
this  faith” — persons  “whom  a  generous  charity  compels 
me  to  serve.”  Augustine  knows  that  there  are  rational¬ 
istic  sophists  and  honestly  puzzled  inquirers,  and  in  the 
imaged  presence  of  both  he  writes  the  book. 

The  same  is  true  of  Anselm,  of  Luther,  and  of  Calvin, 
with  variations  due  to  individual  temperament  and  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  factors  that  must  always  be  taken  into 
account. 

When  we  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  and  scan 
the  tabulated  contents  of  works  on  systematic  theology, 
as  for  instance  those  of  Dabney,  Banks,  the  Hodges, 
Clarke,  and  Strong,  we  meet  the  same  thing :  thesis  with 
proof,  objections  possible  and  actual  (though  by  this  time 
most  of  the  conceivable  objections  have  been  actually 
made),  and  the  answers. 

Just  because  it  tries  to  construct  Christian  doctrine 
in  defensible  form,  the  old  apologetic  pays  attention  to 
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logic  in  the  order  of  presentation  of  its  great  themes. 
It  seeks  to  build  from  the  ground  up.  The  general  order 
of  presentation  is  like  this :  the  function  of  reason,  theism, 
revelation,  God,  creation,  providence,  man,  sin,  Christ 
and  redemption  in  Him,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  redemption,  the  law  of  God  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  church  and  sacraments,  last  things.  After  all, 
our  minds  are  logical.  Movement  from  premise  to  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  something  which  old-fashioned  folk  try 
unwarrantably  to  impose  on  men^s  thinking;  it  is  of  the 
mind^s  own  nature  that  it  should  so  move.  It  is  conceded 
that  conceivably  one  might  start  with  such  an  experience 
of  conviction  and  forgiveness  as  that  of  Luther  in  the 
Erfurt  convent,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  work  his  way  to  doctrinal  statements  of  sin, 
man,  creation  and  God.  But  manifestly  that  form  and 
order  would  not  be  best  for  the  presentation  of  a  body  of 
divinity,  however  valuable  as  a  record  of  a  man’s  attempt 
to  work  his  way  to  a  knowledge  of  his  new  found  world. 
It  might  be  a  valuable  “human  document,”  but  hardly 
more. 

The  old  apologetic  believes  that  God  really  did  once 
for  all  deliver  the  faith  to  the  saints,  and  that  the  Church 
has  a  “pillar  and  ground”  commission  with  reference  to 
the  precious  deposit.  It  frankly  avows  itself  the  defender 
of  an  old  system.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  Bible  God 
gave  the  materials.  Men  have  studied  them  and  prayed 
over  them;  not  only  scholars  in  their  undisturbed  seclu¬ 
sion,  but  also  ministers  who  have  wrought  with  men. 
With  more  brotherly  conference  and  prayer  than  history 
records,  as  well  as  by  long  and  earnest  controversies 
which  made  noise  enough  for  record,  the  materials  given 
have  been  articulated  into  venerable  systems.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  even  yet  able  to  agree  on  everything.  It  may 
be  that  we  never  shall  be  able  here.  But  there  is  a  larger 
area  of  agreement  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  In  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Churches,  East  and  West,  and  in  all  Protestant 
Churches,  one  finds,  amid  variety  of  statement,  a  wide 
and  profound  agreement.  A  theology  called  new,  a  “new 
apologetic,”  is  indeed  widely  current.  It  is  ambitious 
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and  aggressive,  and  seeks  to  entrench  itself  in  places 
strategic  for  propagation  and  domination.  But  the  au¬ 
thoritative  teachings  of  all  churches,  accepted  as  they 
still  are  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  embody  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  historic  faith. 

Nor  is  the  old  apologetic  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
what  it  builds  and  defends  is  old.  The  word  new  is  in¬ 
deed  an  attractive  word,  seductive  indeed  sometimes,  but 
new  things  are  not  always  better  than  old  ones.  An  old 
truth  is  better  than  a  new  error,  better  than  an  old  error 
in  a  new  dress,  better  even  than  a  new  but  unproved 
hypothesis.  Not  the  age  of  a  system,  but  the  truth  of  it, 
is  the  question.  Three-score  generations  of  Christians, 
learned  and  unlearned,  have  worshipped  God  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  faith.  The  impatience  sometimes  shown 
because  the  old  doctrines  do  not  die  fast  enough  compares 
unfavorably  with  that  feeling  which  hesitates  to  cast 
aside  a  faith  so  venerable,  or  to  crowd  into  its  terms  a 
meaning  that  is  alien.  The  old  must  be  pretty  evidently 
wrong,  and  the  new  more  surely  true  than  it  is,  to  justify 
such  a  change. 

Nor  do  we  mean  that  no  “more  light  is  to  break  forth,” 
that  we  have  discovered  all  and  have  it  all  set  down  in 
perfect  harmony  and  proportion.  There  is  ever  a  “present 
truth,”  seen  in  the  light  of  new  times  and  needs,  seen 
too  as  the  gospel  is  applied  to  new  conditions  among 
new  peoples.  For  instance,  as  India  is  brought  to  Christ, 
there  may  well  be  valuable  contributions  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  Bible  truth  by  the  remarkable  Indian  type 
of  mind.  Many  missionaries,  men  of  most  conservative 
type,  believe  it  will  be  so.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  “old 
apologist,”  when  he  is  represented  as  an  obscurantist. 
A  relatively  small  body  of  Presbyterians,  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  desperately  conservative,  sixty-five  years 
ago  put  in  the  forefront  of  its  “Testimony”  the  following 
statement: 

“The  Church  of  God,  while  ‘holding  fast  that  whereunto  she  has 
attained,’  should  also  strive  to  be  making  progress  in  the  attainment 
of  divine  truth.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  Christians  in'  their  individual 
capacity,  to  ‘press  forward’  towards  perfection,  it  must  certainly 
be  the  duty  of  the  Church,  in  her  associated  and  collective  capacity. 
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to  do  the  same  thing;  and,  having  made  additional  attainments, 
to  declare  her  belief  in  them,  and  her  adherence  to  them  as  a  part 
of  the  ‘testimony  of  Jesus.*  It  is  only  by  doing  so,  that  she  can 
fully  accomplish  her  mission  in  the  world,  and  faithfully  carry  out 
the  injunction  of  her  ascended  Lord,  to  teach  all  things  whatsoever 
he  has  commanded  her’* 


And  this  has  been  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  churches. 
What  is  insisted  on  is  that  the  new  light  offered  be  not 
darkness.  The  old  apologetic  is  accused  of  being  not  only 
unscientific  but  anti-scientific.  Only  the  other  day  an 
English  scientist  bearing  a  well-known  name,  was  quoted 
as  accusing  people  of  believing  that  creation  took  place 
in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  about  six  thousand 
years  ago.  There  may  be  persons  who  think  this,  and 
there  are  persons  perhaps  who  think  that,  so  far  as  power 
is  concerned,  God  could  create  the  earth  in  six  of  our 
days  and  yet  give  to  the  earth  all  the  signs  of  age-long 
development  that  geologists  see,  but  few  if  any  would 
believe  that  God  could  care  to  fool  us  so.  Let  science, 
having  furnished  for  the  geologic  ages  such  convincing 
proof  as  she  has  done,  come  along  with  as  cogent  proof 
of  the  statement  that  human  individuality  and  immor¬ 
tality  are  “evolved”  from  what  did  not  have  individuality 
and  immortality,  that  man  has  worked  himself  up  from  a 
state  in  which  he  (or  it)  had  no  thought  of  being  in  a 
spiritual  world  or  of  any  relation  to  spirit  or  of  any 
obligation,  to  a  state  in  which  he  knows  all  these  things, 
and  this  without  any  “intrusion”  of  God.  When  science, 
which  has  in  very  truth  done  marvelous  things,  which 
has  verily  enabled  us  to  read  our  Bibles  better,  brings 
us  for  these  remarkable  statements  such  proof  as  she  has 
done  for  the  geologic  ages,  then  can  come  with  more 
reason  the  demand  that  we  recast  theology  to  suit.  More¬ 
over,  if  theology  is  to  be  at  some  time  recast  to  fit  it  to 
the  theory  of  man  which  is  urged  on  us,  it  would  surely 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  wait  till  we  know  into  what 
final  shape  the  theory  is  going  to  settle  down. 

The  old  apologetic  aims  to  be  scriptural.  It  accepts  the 
Bible  as  a  special  revelation  from  God  through  men  who 
were  specially  qualified  for  their  tasks.  Reason  is  not 
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by  any  means  set  aside.  It  stands  at  its  post,  where  God 
placed  it ;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  what  purports  to  be 
a  revelation,  reason  examines  the  evidence.  Believing 
that  it  has  in  hand  a  revelation,  reason  seeks  to  know 
the  meaning  and  to  cast  the  teaching  into  orderly,  logical 
form.  Limited  as  it  knows  itself  to  be,  if  it  meets  what 
it  believes  to  be  a  word  of  God  and  cannot  comprehend  it, 
reason  must  be  reasonable  enough  to  “cease  to  reason 
about  that  which  is  above  reason.”  Taking  this  view 
of  the  Bible  and  of  reason,  the  old  apologetic  does  not 
exalt  reason  by  making  it  a  chief  source  of  theology. 
Believing  that  the  Bible  is  God’s  revelation,  and  that 
God  knows  more  about  Himself  and  us  and  the  relations 
between  Him  and  us  than  we  do,  it  seeks  to  construct  its 
theology  from  the  Bible. 

The  old  apologetic  has  refused  to  be  scared  off  the  field 
by  a  literary-historical  criticism  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Professor  Sayce,  “makes  its  own  ignorance  the  measure 
of  the  credibility  of  an  ancient  document.”  Such  a  crit¬ 
icism  assumed  that  ancient  documents  are  presumably 
unreliable,  and  by  a  process  based  on  that  assumption 
made  away  with  much  that  had  been  accepted  as  history. 
Conservatives  felt  sure  that  the  presumption  was  rather 
in  favor  of  the  reliability  of  ancient  documents,  and  that 
further  discoveries  would  prove  this  and  vindicate  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  This  patient  and 
hopeful  waiting  for  further  discovery  was  the  reasonable 
attitude  of  mind.  What  would  be  the  motive  for  all  the 
falsehood  assumed  to  be  in  the  ancient  records?  Why 
condemn  an  ancient  record,  in  the  absence  of  proof  against 
it,  on  the  sole  ground  of  lack  of  corroboration?  The  old 
apologetic  thought  it  fairer  to  wait  for  corroboration, 
and  archaeology  has  abundantly  vindicated  this  waiting. 

We  have  left  far  behind  the  notion  that  writing  was 
not  known  in  the  alleged  time  of  the  alleged  Moses  and 
that  therefore  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  man  of  that  time.  Later  discoveries  opened  to  our 
eyes  plenty  of  writing,  much  of  it  directly  corroborative 
of  Bible  records  which  had  been  learnedly  set  aside.  We 
hear  no  more  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Hittites.  In 
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our  encyclopaedias  we  now  read  about  the  invasions  of 
Hittite  territory  by  various  peoples,  and  find  paragraphs 
about  Hittite  complexion  and  dress.  These  two  cases 
merely  illustrate  what  is  constantly  going  on  in  our  day. 
Refusing  to  be  scared,  believing  the  Bible  on  grounds 
which  it  thinks  reasonable,  the  old  apologetic  is  enjoying 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  steady  accumulation  of  proof 
for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  Assumptions  are  being 
overwhelmed  with  facts;  many  statements  of  Scripture 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  corroborated,  and  no 
single  Bible  statement  of  fact  has  been  finally  discredited 
by  archaeological  discovery. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  old  apologetic  is  its 
conception  of  the  function  of  theology,  which  function 
is  to  interpret  God,  not  to  interpret  Christian  experience. 
He  would  be  a  poor  God  that  one  could  make  from  ex¬ 
perience.  If  it  were  meant  that  our  Christian  experience 
may  enable  us  to  read  our  Bibles  better  and  to  enter  into 
a  fuller  personal  knowledge  of  God,  and  thus  to  give  a 
better  account  of  Him  to  others,  we  could  agree.  The 
theology  of  the  Reformation  was  in  this  sense  an  experi¬ 
mental  theology.  Luther  knew  God  and  the  way  of  sal¬ 
vation  better  when  he  experienced  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
So  do  we  all.  Yet  Luther  was  brought  to  his  blessed 
experience  by  his  new  knowledge  of  God  through  the 
Bible.  Knowledge  of  God  is  first,  originally  causative, 
and  Christian  experience  will  have  genuine  worth  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  have  true  views  of  God.  Then,  in  its  turn, 
Christian  experience  will  help  in  knowing  God.  The 
Church,  therefore,  is  doing  most  for  Christian  experience 
when  she  teaches  the  truth  about  God.  She  thus  makes 
a  really  Christian  experience  possible,  directs  and  corrects 
it,  and  makes  it  rich. 

For  the  “old  apologetic”  has  a  practical  aim.  It  seeks 
to  promote  Christian  life.  Its  teaching  is  not  for  the 
intellect  only,  as  some  assume,  but  for  the  heart,  the 
springs  of  action.  Its  theology  is  intended  for  applica¬ 
tion,  to  stir  to  love  and  to  good  works.  Paul  so  thought. 
In  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romans  he  teaches  a  pro¬ 
found  theology.  Then  in  12:1  he  sums  up  that  teaching 
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in  the  moving  phrase  “mercies  of  God,”  and  says  in  effect, 
“By  all  these  mercies  of  God  of  which  I  have  been  writing, 

I  urge  you  to  live  a  devoted  Christian  life.”  One  of  the 
greatest  Christological  passages  occurs,  almost  incident¬ 
ally,  as  a  motive  for  self-forgetful  interest  in  others  (Phil. 
2:4-11).  The  ideal  of  the  old  apologetic  has  been  the 
same.  Its  doctrines  were  suited  to  the  development  of 
Christian  life  and  its  effort  in  good  degree  has  been  so 
to  apply  them.  Surely  the  intention  has  been  to  put  theol¬ 
ogy  into  life,  not  to  lift  it  out  of  life.  If  the  statement 
that  the  old  apologetic  lifts  theology  out  of  life  means 
that  it  does  not  construct  its  theology  out  of  human  life, 
the  old  apologetic  agrees.  It  gets  its  materials  from  a 
higher  source.  If,  however,  it  is  meant  that  the  old 
apologetic  does  not  connect  up  its  teaching  with  life,  gets 
its  materials  from  outside  human  life  and  leaves  them 
outside,  the  old  apologetic  pleads  not  guilty.  History 
refutes  that  statement.  It  is  safe  to  say,  too,  that  if  the 
Church  is  withering  and  religion  languishing,  it  is  not 
because  of  any  overdose  of  doctrinal  teaching.  The  cause 
will  have  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  And  who  is  to  certify 
us  that  the  new  teachings  will,  if  they  obtain  the  ascend¬ 
ancy,  revive  the  Church  and  give  her  power.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  unfair  to  ask  whether  the  spread  of  these  same  teach¬ 
ings  be  not  the  cause,  or  a  cause,  of  her  decline. 

The  old  apologetic  believes  in  Divine  Providence.  The 
idea  that  God  so  guides  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  purposes  seems  to  it  reasonable.  Getting 
the  world  ready  for  the  advent  of  His  Son  is  just  what 
might  be  expected  of  the  theist’s  God,  if  He  is  going  to 
send  His  Son.  “In  the  fulness  of  the  times”  He  came. 
Of  course  He  did,  not  before  and  not  after.  God  sent 
Him  to  men,  men’s  need  did  not  bring  him,  except  as 
•  God  gave  Him  to  meet  the  need.  Yet,  though  he  was 
not  “evolved”  out  of  the  race  by  its  eager  outreaching 
toward  a  needed  ideal,  though  He  did  come  in  from  out¬ 
side,  yet  was  He  no  intruder.  For  He  came  from  God, 
whose  are  all  things,  and  He  came  unto  what  was  His 
own.  Moreover,  if  Jesus  was  only  an  ideal,  he  was  a  poor 
one.  On  that  basis  no  plea  can  acquit  Him  of  self- 
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delusion,  or,  if  not  that,  then  of  arrogance,  falsehood  and 
blasphemy. 

It  needs  but  a  word  to  say,  finally,  that  the  old  apolo¬ 
getic  has  no  antipathy  to  the  miraculous.  It  cannot  be 
impossible  for  God  to  work  as  He  will  in  his  own  world. 
Ordinarily  the  course  of  nature  will  be  uniform,  but  to 
say  that  God  will  never  intervene,  that  He  has  so  en¬ 
throned  “law”  that  it,  not  He,  is  Supreme,  is  too  venture¬ 
some  a  statement.  God  reigns,  not  law.  Law  does  not 
legislate.  God  legislates, — creates  the  forces  and  deter¬ 
mines  how  they  shall  act.  And  unless  God  lets  us  know 
that  he  will  never  intervene  in  the  operation  of  His  laws, 
we  have  no  right  to  affirm  that  He  will  not.  Christianity, 
as  presented  in  the  Bible  and  the  historic  faith,  is  frankly 
supernaturalistic.  It  has  not  come  up  from  below,  but 
has  come  down  from  above.  The  whole  contention  seems 
to  be  right  there.  The  old  apologetic  and  the  new  are  not 
establishing  and  defending  the  same  thing.  The  “New 
Christianity”  which  arises  out  of  man  without  any  “intru¬ 
sion”  on  God’s  part  is  so  different  from  that  which  has 
always  borne  the  honorable  name  Christianity  that  we 
can  heartily  agree  to  have  the  new  teaching  express  itself 
in  its  own  terms.  As  a  matter  of  fair  public  presenta¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  better  that  the  old  “moulds”  into  which 
historic  Christianity  has  been  poured  should  not  be  used 
by  the  “new  Christianity.”  One  can  readily  agree  that 
the  new  teachings  must  be  uncomfortable  when  presented 
in  the  old  moulds. 

Some  may  think  they  see  how  Christianity  can  remain 
valid  in  experience  though  all  the  facts  and  transactions 
upon  which  it  was  founded  be  given  up.  But,  while  fables 
may  point  a  moral,  how  can  they  save  a  world? 
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Old  theological  beliefs  die  a  gasping,  lingering  death; 
but  traditional  theological  forms  are  endowed  with 
strange  qualities  of  perpetuity.  An  examination  of  theo¬ 
logical  text-books  reveals  this  clearly.  The  spirit  of  these 
books  has  changed  greatly  during  the  last  half  century, 
but  their  forms  have  scarcely  changed  at  all.  I  turn  to 
a  well-thumbed  “Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine”  by  John 
Shaw  Banks,  that  did  me  service  over  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  yields  an  Introduction  of  General  Principles  and 
General  Facts,  then  is  divided  into  two  parts,  PART  I — 
DOCTRINES  PRESUPPOSED  IN  REDEMPTION.  Un¬ 
der  this  head  are  treated  the  problems  The  Divine  Exist¬ 
ence,  Divine  Revelation,  Divine  Attributes,  Creation  and 
Providence,  and  Sin.  PART  II— DOCTRINES  OF  RE¬ 
DEMPTION.  Which  treats  of  Christ’s  Person,  Atone¬ 
ment,  Experience  of  Salvation,  The  Church,  and  Last 
Things.  This  outline  is  typical  of  the  form  into  which 
theological  apologetic  was  cast  centuries  prior  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “Manual.” 

I  turn  to  a  more  recent  book,  “The  Meaning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  by  F.  A.  M.  Spencer  (first  published  in  1912), 
a  book  that  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  appa¬ 
rently  is.  In  many  respects  it  is  an  up-to-date  and  for¬ 
ward-looking  theological  work.  But  it  likewise  follows 
the  old  form,  even  though  its  spirit  breaks  clear  of  the 
old  method.  It  contains.  Introduction,  The  Spiritual,  God, 
Christ,  The  Holy  Spirit,  Sin,  The  Atonement,  The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Grace,  The  Institutions,  The  End  of  the  World, 
The  Resurrection,  The  Judgment,  The  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  general  this  is  the  method :  the  new  ideas  and  the  new 
spirit  are  pressed  into  the  old  scheme  of  doctrines  after 
this  fashion,  Man  materializes  into  a  world  prepared 
for  him — ^the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
Jesus  comes  into  a  prepared  world.  Through  the  ages 
His  way  had  been  prepared.  Everything  in  Judaism  waits 
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for  Him — “Divine  hands,  put  forth  from  the  dim  eternity, 
have  moulded  it  to  give  Him  witness.  Until  He  appears 
nothing  is  finished,  nothing  complete.”^  In  like  manner 
the  Pagan  world  aspires  toward  Him, — “By  the  river  of 
time  humanity  stands  like  the  devotee  on  the  Ganges  bank 
waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  it  may  fall  down 
and  worship.”  ^  Jesus  steps  into  a  framework  politically, 
morally,  and  religiously  prepared  for  Him, — “Wisdom  was 
wandering.  Thinker  after  thinker  had  spun  his  web 
of  speculation,  only  to  find  it  torn  to  shreds.  One  by 
one  the  little  systems  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be. 
Great  Pan  was  dead.  .  .  .  Then  appeared  the  Christ  and 
all  things  became  new.”®  When  the  world  is  gone  beyond 
recall,  lo,  an  intrusion  of  the  supernatural! 

The  results  of  this  method  have  been  mainly  twofold: 
First,  the  place  and  function  of  changes  in  theology  have 
tended  to  be  obscure.  One  after  another  the  main  objects 
and  subjects  of  religious  belief  were  discussed  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  and  people  told  what  it  was  necessary  to 
believe.  The  changes  cuddled  the  mould!  The  function 
of  theology  was  static,  not  dynamic.  Secondly,  the 
Church’s  function  was  obscured.  The  Church  prepared 
people  to  receive  a  system  of  theology,  not  an  experience 
of  God.  Or  more  accurately  it  prepared  people  to  receive 
the  experience  of  God  by  teaching  a  system  of  theology. 
Thus  it  tended  to  produce  uniformity  not  “varieties  of 
religious  experience.”  It  is  the  function  of  theology  to 
interpret  experience;  experience  cannot  be  cramped  into 
theological  moulds  not  meant  for  it.  Religion  is  not  super¬ 
imposed  on  life,  it  rises  out  of  life,  it  cores  and  veins  life, 
it  is  life. 

For  quite  a  long  time  it  has  been  evident  that  new 
answers  to  life’s  perplexing  questions  fail  to  satisfy  the 
growing  and  expanding  spirit  of  man  when  spoken 
through  the  forms  of  outworn  creeds ;  religion  languishes 
and  the  church  withers.  But  only  within  recent  years 
has  the  new  conception  of  theology  begun  to  creep  through 

1  Pillars  of  Our  Faith.  R.  P.  Downes,  p.  198. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

2  Night  Scenes  from  Scripture.  Norman  M.  Caie,  p.  107-171. 
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the  gaps  of  religious  thought ;  ere  long,  we  believe  it  will 
be  in  the  ascendant. 

What,  then,  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  this  new  apolo¬ 
getic  in  theology? 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  thoroughly  scientific.  It  sets 
theology  forth  as  a  definite  science,  and  is  willing  seri¬ 
ously  to  face  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  claim  in  its 
behalf.  One  redoubtable  modern  exponent  of  such  a 
method  is  Professor  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  whose 
book,  “Theology  as  an  Empirical  Science,”  is  both  mas¬ 
terly  and  convincing.  The  spirit  and  form  of  the  new 
apologetic  are  exhibited  in  the  following  quotation  from 
a  chapter  entitled,  “Theology  in  scientific  age,”  in  the 
recent  Centennial  Volume  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  Christian  Service” : 

The  proposal  to  make  theology  fundamentally  scientific  should 
not  be  dismissed  as  chimerical.  There  is  nothing  esoteric  about 
scientific  method;  it  is  simply  logical  thinking  under  the  guidance 
of  experience.  It  is  modelled  upon  common  sense,  and  differs  from 
ordinary,  haphazard  thinking  in  being  more  careful  and  orderly 
and  expert,  and  consequently  more  successful.  The  scientist  is 
simply  one  who  is  an  expert  observer  and  thinker  in  some  special 
field  or  fields  of  investigation.  Scientific  technique  is  a  perfectly 
transparent  device  or  set  of  devices  for  economizing  thought  and 
utilizing  experience.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  science  may  be 
said  to  be  made  up  of  theories  and  presuppositions.  Presuppositions 
may  be  special  or  general.  The  general  presuppositions  include  such 
axioms  or  laws  of  thought  and  previously  established  scientific 
results  as  may  bear  upon  the  particular  investigation.  The  special 
presuppositions,  or  data,  include  the  particular  facts  under  investi¬ 
gation*,  either  presented  in  their  bare  immediacy  or  as  represented 
by  memory  or  the  testimony  of  others,  or  as  included  with  similar 
facts  in  generalized  descriptions,  or  laws.  Viewed  just  as  proposi¬ 
tions,  whether  true  or  not,  all  theories,  generalizations  or  assertions 
of  supposed  fact  are  hypotheses.  Hypotheses  which  “logically 
follow,”  or  may  be  deductively  inferred  from  other  hypotheses, 
we  may  call  minor  hypotheses,  those  from  which  they  may  be 
inferred  being,  relatively  speaking,  major  hypotheses.  Now  while 
deduction  involves  proceeding  from  minor  to  major  hypotheses, 
induction  involves  proceeding  from  minor  hypotheses  to  major 
hypotheses,  first  by  suggestion  and  constructive  imagination,  and 
then,  to  test  the  new  major  hypothesis,  by  reversing  the  process, 
inferring  other  minor  hypotheses  and  comparing  them  with  admitted 
“presupposition,”  i.  e.,  either  with  already  established  descriptions 
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or  with  newly  observed  facts.  If  the  minor  hypothesis  contradicts 
the  presuppositions  (data  included),  it  is  refuted  and  its  major 
hypothesis  is  at  the  same  time  discredited.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  minor  hypothesis  agrees  with  the  data  and  other  presupposi¬ 
tions  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  verified,  its  major  hypothesis  must 
be  held  to  be  fully  verified  unless  it  is  the  only  admissible  major 
hypothesis  from  which  the  minor  hypothesis  could  be  inferred. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  partially  verified,  however,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  accredited  further  a*-  a  legitimate  working  hypothesis. 

We  see  here  the  freeness  and  thoroughness  of  Professor 
Macintosh’s  method.  Science  is  regarded  as  simply  the 
only  logical  way  of  learning  the  truth  about  reality  by 
means  of  experience.  The  celebrated  Yale  Professor  holds 
further  that  “This  placing  of  theology  on  a  scientific  basis 
will  solve  .  .  .  the  main  problem  of  apologetics.”  The 
reason  being  that  whilst  mediaeval  theology  was  on  fairly 
good  terms  with  the  science  of  the  day,  modem  theology 
has  remained  mediaeval  in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
science.  The  Christian  experience  is  regarded  as  a  living 
experience  and  theology  is  grounded  upon  that  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  way.  Theology  has  broken  the  moulds! 

Secondly,  it  is  organic  to  life.  The  old  apologetic  lifted 
man  out  of  his  world,  religion  from  life,  theology  from 
the  stream  of  human  thought.  Religion  and  religious 
people  were  withdrawn  into  a  Museum.  But  now  they 
are  carried  into  a  Research  Laboratory.  The  religious 
experience  submits  to  the  X-ray  investigations  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  Science  and  is  thus  made  organic  to  life.  In 
other  words,  analyzations  of  Science  reveal  a  synthe¬ 
sis, — that  of  organic  relatedness.  The  distinctively  re¬ 
ligious  experience  takes  its  place  with  other  experiences 
of  the  race.  As  an  illustration  of  this  phase  one  may 
use  the  recent  book,  “Man  and  the  Attainment  of  Immor¬ 
tality,”  by  Professor  James  Y.  Simpson  of  New  College 
Edinburgh.  Says  Professor  Macintosh  in  the  article 
above  referred  to,  “Many  natural  scientists,  for  instance, 
have  been  materialists,  but  their  materialism  has  never 
been  science ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  a  meta¬ 
physical  dogma.”  Happily,  the  day  of  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
Haeckel,  and  Spencer  is  dead;  it  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  day  of  Drummond,  Lodge,  Soddy,  and  others.  Pro- 
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fessor  Simpson  took  Drummond's  place  on  his  death,  and 
he  has  inaugurated  a  new  day  for  theology  in  that  he  is 
a  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  a  Theological  College! 
He  has  amply  vindicated  his  position  in  “The  Spiritual 
Interpretation  of  Nature,”  and  now  in  this  last  volume 
above-mentioned.  Here  he  is  equally  in  his  element  whe¬ 
ther  dealing  with  Natural  Science  or  with  theological 
theory.  From  the  standpoint  of  science  he  deals  with 
man’s  place  in  Nature,  his  antiquity,  prehistoric  develop¬ 
ment,  in  a  very  realistic  way.  The  story  unrolls  like  a 
drama  and  reveals  man’s  upward  trend.  An  interesting 
revealment  in  the  book  is  that  biologists  can  no  longer 
account  for  the  purposiveness  seen  in  Nature  on  physical, 
chemical,  and  mathematical  grounds.  A  guiding  principle 
is  deeply  buried  in  things  which  defies  chemical  and 
molecular  analysis.  A  teleology  is  exhibited  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  which  leads  up  to  man,  “the  flower  of 
creation.”  Evolution  discloses  individuality  and  tends 
to  freedom.  The  Evolution  of  Individuality  makes  for 
the  Evolution  of  Immortality.  This  thesis  is  worked  out 
with  marked  thoroughness  step  by  step  from  the  simplest 
organisms  to  the  complex  behavior  of  the  highest  till 
maturity  is  reached  on  the  physical  side,  and  also  in  the 
ethical  realm  of  mental  and  volitional  life.  In  working 
his  way  to  independence  and  freedom  man  has  become 
conscious  of  a  spiritual  environment,  has  related  himself 
to  it  and  discovered  obligation.  Jesus  comes  into  the  world 
as  the  ideal  for  man’s  aim  and  destiny,  and  not  merely 
because  the  world  is  “prepared.”  That  is  to  say,  Jesus 
is  not  an  intrusion  of  the  transcendental  in  a  supernatural 
sense ;  He  is  the  logical  and  natural  demand  of  humanity, 
the  logical  and  natural  revelation  of  a  self-expressive  and 
imparting  God.  The  point  is  that  the  old  apologetic  saw 
“gaps  in  the  evolutionary  sequence”  (the  phrase  is  Dr. 
Downes’),  which  had  perforce  to  be  bridged  by  a  special 
intervention  of  the  Creator.  Life  consisted  of  discrete 
segments  held  together  by  the  thread  of  divine  interven¬ 
tion,  the  miraculous.  Now  many  of  the  “gaps”  have  been 
filled.  Science  working  from  one  side.  Theology  from  an¬ 
other. 
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The  organic  synthesis  revealed  by  this  book  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  what  the  new  theological  apologetic  is  doing  all 
along  the  line.  Of  course,  it  makes  timid  souls  nurtured 
by  the  old  method  feel  as  if  the  foundations  of  religion 
were  being  undermined  altogether.  They  do  not  like  to 
look  at  themselves  through  scientific  lenses ;  nor  to  hear 
what  the  philosophy  of  religion  has  to  say  for  itself.  But 
really,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of !  Astrology  is  the 
mother  of  astronomy,  yet  we  dare  to  look  into  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  astrological  womb.  Astronomy  loses  nothing 
thereby,  the  casualties  are  on  the  side  of  astrology.  It 
matters  not  what  the  origins  of  our  religion  may  be,  the 
validity  of  religion  in  experience  is  absolutely  unimpaired. 
The  greatness  of  Shakespeare  is  not  impaired  by  finding 
out  his  relatedness  to  Plutarch  and  Bacon  and  others. 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  I  came  from  a  monkey?”  inter¬ 
rogated  a  man  hotly  of  me  a  short  time  ago.  “I  am  not 
sure  of  you**  I  said  smiling  and  with  a  pause  .  .  .  “but 
of  this  I  am  sure  (I  went  on)  you,  and  the  rest  of  us 
are  so  much  better  than  a  monkey  that  only  God  could 
have  made  us  from  a  monkey.”  Then  we  slipped  into  a 
discussion  from  which  he  left,  saying,  “The  Psalmist  was 
right;  ‘fearfully  and  wonderfully  made’  is  the  world!” 
As  Bergson  has  it,  “We  do  not  make  truth,  truth  makes 
us.” 

Slowly  there  have  been  coming  to  us  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  findings  that  bring  religion  in  general,  and 
the  Christian  experience  in  particular,  into  closer  touch 
with  life.  Surely,  very  surely,  theology  is  attempting 
to  give  us  a  practical  interpretation  of  religion  in  which 
to  face  the  modern  shadowed  world.  It  is  slowly  but 
surely  giving  us  right  views  of  God,  of  man  and  his 
destiny,  of  the  Church,  Politics,  Education.  Gradually  it 
is  teaching  us  what  is  inevitably  bound  up  with  our  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  regard  to  morality,  intellectual  belief,  and 
our  complex  life  generally.  We  are  actually  becoming 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  necessary  consequences 
and  what  are  only  possible  or  legitimate  inferences  from 
Christian  faith. 

There  remains,  however,  much  land  to  be  possessed  by 
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the  new  apologetic.  It  has  shown  us  the  pit  from  whence 
we  were  hewn;  it  has  given  us  a  fairly  whole  and  clear 
view  of  what  the  Christian  religion  is ;  we  know,  enough 
for  practical  purposes,  how  Christianity  compares  and 
proposes  to  live  (presumably)  with  other  religions  of  the 
world;  and  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  we  know 
how  far  the  Christian  ideas  of  God,  man,  and  the  world 
are  consistent  with  modem  science.  The  old  theological 
forms  are  gone,  and  we  are  in  a  position  comparable  to 
the  Greek  when  the  City  State  fell  about  his  ears,  we 
have  to  make  ourselves  feel  “at  home  in  the  Universe.” 
The  full  acceptance  of  the  consequences  of  present-day 
theological  method  places  before  the  theologian  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  of  justifying  the  Christian  faith  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  its  application  as  demanding  and  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  total  life  we  are  called  to  live.  Christian 
experience  must  fit  into  the  life  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  Christian  Theology  must  teach  us  to  apply  the 
Christian  Religion.  The  Theologian’s  task  is  not  per¬ 
formed  till  he  does  this.  This  is  a  task  worthy  of  the 
finest  foeman's  steel.  There  is  a  terrible  hiatus  between 
what  is  known  and  what  is  done.  When  Chesterton  hit 
off  that  memorable  saying,  “Christianity  has  not  failed, 
it  has  never  been  tried,”  he  drew  from  a  contemporary 
the  withering  remark  that  a  Christianity  which  had  been 
in  the  world  well-nigh  two  thousand  years  without  being 
tried  had  undoubtedly  failed!  The  new  apologetic  in 
theology  has  yet  to  teach  us  how  to  bury  the  Christian 
dynamic  like  an  arrow  in  its  target — deep! 


THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  GOSPEL 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  J.  M.  HANTZ,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  differs  from  the  other 
Gospels  in  one  important  respect — namely,  in  being  the 
only  one  in  which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  his  own 
person,  and  declares  himself  to  have  been  one  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  disciples  of  Christ.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  contain  no  direct  intimation  of  their  au¬ 
thors;  it  is  only  the  tradition  of  the  Church  which  has 
assigned  them  to  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  also  is  silent  concerning  its  author, 
though  the  opening  address  to  Theophilus  enables  us  to 
identify  the  writer  with  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  narrative  of  the  latter  work  further 
points  him  out  as  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul. 
But  St.  John’s  Gospel  in  two  passages  alludes  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  its  author,  and  points  him  out  as  one  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ.  In  the  19th  chapter  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  present  at  the  crucifixion  of  his  Master,  and  to  have 
seen  the  infliction  of  the  wound  which  pierced  His  side; 
“and  he  that  saw  it  bore  record,  and  his  record  is  true, 
and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  is  true,  that  ye  might  be¬ 
lieve”  (John  19:3,  5).  And  in  the  21st  chapter  he  is 
still  further  identified  with  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
and  of  whom  He  spoke  as  tarrying  till  He  should  come.” 
This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and 
wrote  these  things;  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is 
true”  (John  21:24). 

This  distinct  ascription  of  authorship  places  an  inquiry 
into  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  upon  a 
different  footing  from  a  similar  inquiry  with  regard  to 
any  other  of  the  Gospels.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  tradition  of  the  Church  may  be  in  error, 
without  imparting  any  fraudulent  intention  to  the  writer 
of  the  book.  The  author  does  not  say  that  he  is  Matthew 
or  Mark,  or  Luke;  and  he  is  not  necessarily  responsible 
if  the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  mistaken  in  this  respect. 
With  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  such  an  uninten- 
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tional  error  is  out  of  the  question.  Either  the  book  was 
(as  it  professes  to  have  been)  written  by  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  or  the  whole  Church  has  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  willful  and  deliberate  forgery  of  that  disciple’s 
name. 

There  have  not  been  wanting,  however,  both  in  earlier 
and  in  later  times,  speculators  or  critics  who,  on  various 
grounds,  have  asserted  the  spuriousness  of  this  Gospel. 
Irenaeus  mentions  certain  heretics  who  rejected  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  St.  John  (Irenaeus  III.  11:9) ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
from  his  language  whether  they  denied  the  Apostolic 
authorship,  or,  like  Marcion,  maintained  that  apostolic 
authorship  was  no  proof  of  trustworthiness  in  matters 
of  doctrine.  Epiphanus  (Hier.  21)  more  distinctly  men¬ 
tions  a  sect,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  “AAoyot,”  who 
denied  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the 
work  of  St.  John  and  attributed  them  to  the  heretic  Cerin- 
thus,  but  these  occasional  eccentricities  produced  no  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  on  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church. 
In  modern  times,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Tubingen  School, 
the  most  formidable  assailant  of  this  Gospel  was  Bret- 
schneider,  who  in  his  Probabilia,  published  in  1820,  en¬ 
deavored  to  show,  both  from  the  contents  of  the  book  itself 
and  from  its  relation  to  the  other  Gospels  that  it  would 
not  be  of  Apostolic  origin.  This  work  called  forth  several 
replies,  which  were  so  far  successful  that  Bretschneider 
himself,  in  a  subsequent  work,  virtually  withdrew  from 
his  position,  maintaining  that  his  objections  had  only  been 
raised  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  that  this  end  had  been  attained.  A  similar 
vacillation  was  shown  by  Strauss,  who,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  notorious  Life  of  Jesus,  pronounced  decidedly 
against  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  in  the  third  edition 
declared  that  his  conviction  on  this  point  had  been  at 
least  shaken  by  the  arguments  of  Neander  and  De  Wette ; 
and  finally  in  the  fourth  edition,  returned  more  positively 
than  ever  to  his  original  denial. 

The  doubts  thus  raised  were  taken  up  and  diligently 
elaborated  by  the  Tubingen  critics,  who  are  united  in 
maintaining  that  the  Gospel,  not  only  is  not  the  work 
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of  an  Apostle,  but  was  not  written  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  If  so,  it  is  marvellously 
unlike  any  other  production  of  that  century,  and  it  is 
equally  marvellous  that  a  man  should  have  lived  at  that 
time,  capable  of  producing  such  a  work,  of  whose  very 
existence,  nevertheless,  the  records  of  his  age  have  not 
the  slightest  trace.  It  is  also  marvellous  that  Irenaeus, 
whose  master  Polycarp,  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St. 
John,  should  have  acknowledged  in  the  very  strongest 
language  the  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the 
book  as  the  work  of  his  own  teacher’s  teacher  (Irenaeus, 
Adv.  III.  11 :8.  Cf.  hidden,  Rampton  Lectures,  p.  315)  if 
that  book  had  really  been  a  forgery  composed  within  the 
limit  of  his  own  lifetime.  But,  not  to  dwell  for  the  present 
on  the  positive  evidences  which  may  be  adduced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  let  us  pay  a  passing 
attention  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Tubingen  critics  in  support  of 
their  hypothesis.  First  we  are  told  that  the  Gospel  can¬ 
not  be  historical,  because  it  is  so  written  as  to  exhibit 
throughout  a  leading  idea  (Bauer,  Kanon  Evang.,  p.  238) . 
No  doubt  it  is  so  written ;  and  the  Evangelist  himself  tells 
us  what  his  idea  and  purpose  is.  He  says,  “And  many 
other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book ;  but  these  are  written 
that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His 
name”  (John  20:30,  31).  But  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
logic  which  argues  that  because  certain  events  were  se¬ 
lected  and  confessedly  selected,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
therefore  the  events  themselves  never  really  took  place. 
In  the  next  place,  mere  divergence  in  St.  John’s  narrative 
from  that  of  the  Synoptists  are  perverted  into  contradic¬ 
tions;  for  example,  the  visits  of  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem 
before  his  final  entry  are  to  be  regarded  as  unhistorical, 
because  they  are  not  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  though 
the  Synoptists  themselves  indicate  the  existence  of  visits 
which  it  did  not  fall  within  their  purpose  to  record  in 
full.  (Thus  the  words  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  23:37 
and  by  St.  Luke,  13 :34,  noaaKK  ’tmaxjvayayelv  ra 
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T€Kva  aov,  K.T.x.  imply  previous  visits).  That  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  a  councellor  (i.  e.,  on^  of  the  Sanhedrin) 
should  be  a  disciple,  seems  naturally  to  imply  a  previous 
intercourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  vicinity,  as  does  also  the  history  of  Martha  and  Mary 
(Luke  10:38.  Cf.  Bleek,  Einleitung,  pp.  178,  179,  301). 

Again  we  are  told  that  various  parts  of  the  narrative 
were  invented  from  such  and  such  motives  (Cf.  Bauer, 
pp.  115,  171,  217),  and  that  the  discourses  attributed 
to  Christ  are  not  historical,  because  they  betray  the  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  the  Evangelist  (Cf.  Bauer,  p.  292) ;  both  of 
which  statements  may  go  for  what  they  are  worth  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  estimate  of  the  critics,  means  of  ascertaining 
the  Evangelist's  motive  and  his  “subjectivity."  But  we 
may  pass  by  these  criticisms,  which  even  Bauer  himself 
admits  do  not  necessarily  prove  that  St.  John  cannot  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Gospel  (Cf.  Bauer,  Evang.,  p.  327). 

Now  let  us  examine  the  one  historical  argument,  which 
is  regarded  by  the  Tubingen  critics  and  their  recent 
disciples  in  this  country  as  completely  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  argument  was  first  suggested  by  Bretschneider 
(Cf.  Schwegler,  Montanismus,  p.  191),  but  was  fully  de¬ 
veloped  and  carried  to  its  conclusion  by  the  Tubingen 
critics,  Schwegler  {Montanismus,  p.  191 ;  Nachapost. 
Zeital.  II.  p.  352,  Bauer,  in  Theol.  Jahre.  1844  repeated 
in  his  Kanon.  Evang.,  p.  334.  Recently  in  England  the 
argument  has  been  adopted  by  Taylor,  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  33,  and  by  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N.  T.  (1868)  II., 
p.  406).  The  substance  may  be  briefiy  stated  as  follows: 
In  the  Paschal  controversies  of  the  Second  Century  be¬ 
tween  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  those  of  the  West, 
the  former  appealed  to  the  authority  of  St.  John  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  practice  of  observing  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  fall,  being 
the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  kill  the 
paschal  lamb.  This  day,  said  the  Tubingen  critics,  was 
observed  by  the  Earlier  Churches  in  commemoration  of 
the  day  on  which  our  Lord  celebrated  the  Passover  with 
His  disciples:  and  they  appealed  to  the  practice  of  St. 
John,  while  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  in  support  of  this  cus- 
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tom.  (See  Eusebius,  v.  24,  5,  13).  If  this  be  the  case, 
say  the  critics,  it  follows  that  St.  John  could  not  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel;  for  that  Gospel 
distinctly  asserts  that  our  Lord  suffered  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed  and 
eaten,  and  consequently  that  his  own  last  supper  was 
not  on  that  day,  but  on  the  13th. 

The  argument  at  first  sight  looks  formidable;  but  its 
whole  force  depends  on  the  answer  given  to  a  priori 
question.  On  what  account  was  the  14th  day  observed 
by  the  Asiatic  Churches?  The  Tubingen  critics  say,  in 
commemoration  of  our  Lord’s  last  supper;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Eusebius  (H.  E.  V.  23),  to  which  they  appeal 
by  no  means  bears  out  this  interpretation.  His  words 
are  as  follows :  rijs  Aaia5  aTracnys  al  TrapoiKUii,  a>9  av  vc  irapaSoaeto^ 
apxaiorepa^,  a-e\rfvij<i  rijv  TeaaapeaKaiBcKaTrjV  wovto  Sctv  ctti  T7j^  tow 
ataTrfpiov  irdaxa  iopT^^  irapa</>vAarretv, - ^WOrds  which  the  Tubin¬ 

gen  critics  and  their  English  followers  understand  as 
meaning,  “the  Churches  of  all  Asia,  guided  by  a  remoter 
tradition,  supposed  that  they  ought  to  keep  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon  as  the  festival  of  the  Passover  of  salvation” 
(i.  e.,  of  the  Lord’s  last  passover) .  But  surely  the  words 
ini  Trj^  Tov  (rtoTfjpiov  ndaxa  iopT^<i  do  not  mean  **(is  the  festival 
of  the  Passover  of  salvation.”  According  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  preposition,  they  ought  to  be  rendered 
“at  the  season,  or,  on  the  occasion,  of  the  feast  of,  the 
Saviour’s  Passover.  The  term  ndaxa  is  used  by  Christian 
writers  for  the  entire  celebration  of  our  Lord’s  death  and 
resurrection,  including  both  the  fast  in  commemoration 
of  the  one,  and  the  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  other. 
(This  is  clear  from  the  language  of  Eusebius  in  this  place. 
See  especially  Sec.  2.  The  term  in  this  extended  sense 
was  distinguished  into  nd<T\a  aravpiaaipjov  and  nd<r\a  avaaratri/xov. 
Cf.  Suicer.  S.  V.  ndaxa.)  It  was  at  this  season  that  the 
Asiatic  Churches  observed  the  14th  day,  making  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  day  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  the 
Lord’s  death,  and  concluding  with  a  communion  feast 
in  the  evening,  to  commemorate  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  of  man’s  redemption.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  clear  from  the  context.  The  Asiatic 
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Churches,  continues  Eusebius,  observed  the  14th  day, 

ds  8«ov  eiciravTos  Kara  ravrqv  birla  8’  dv  €^8ofw8o<i 

irepiTvyxavoi,  ras  Ttuv  dairtcDV  eviXvaei^  TroLtlaBal,  “holding  that  it 

was  fitting  by  all  means  on  that  day,  on  whatever  day 
of  the  week  it  might  happen  to  fall.”  The  Western 
Churches,  he  continues,  promulgated,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  decision  by  letter,  u>«  fiij  iv  aXXrj  ttotc  KvpiaK^<i  rjpApaTOTrp  *eic 
vtKpdv  dvaxrraaeioi  ’cititcAoito  tow  Kvpiov  pvarrfpiov,  kox  orrii><i  iv 
TavTjj  pdvrj  tvxv  Kara  to  Trao^a  vrjcrTeuov  <^vXaTToptda  rd?  ’cTriAvacw, 

i.  e.,  “that  the  communion  in  commemoration  of  the  Lord’s 
resurrection  should  be  celebrated  on  no  other  day  than 
the  Lord’s  day ;  and  that  we  on  that  day  alone  terminate 
the  fast  of  the  paschal  season.”  The  expression  To)v  Kara 
TO  vaaxa  nffrrtwtv  dearly  shows  that  the  word  rdoxa  is  used 
for  the  season  of  the  Lord’s  suffering,  not  for  the  single 
day  on  which  He  ate  the  passover  Himself.  What,  then, 
according  to  this  testimony  of  Eusebius  was  the  practice 
of  the  Asiatic  Churches?  It  appears  that,  at  the  season 
of  the  Paschal  feast,  they  observed  a  fast  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  month,  which  they  terminated  by  a  commu¬ 
nion  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  which  they 
fasted  no  longer.  What,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  this 
fast  on  the  14th  day?  It  was  a  commemoration,  say  the 
Tubingen  critics,  of  our  Lord’s  last  passover  on  the  night 
before  his  death.  But  in  that  case,  the  day  of  our  Lord’s 
death  itself  was  not  commemorated  by  any  fast  at  all; 
and  we  are  to  believe  that  the  Asiatic  Churches  termi¬ 
nated  the  fast  and  commenced  a  season  of  festivity  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  their  Lord’s  crucifixion. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  neither  probable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  nor  consistent  with  the  grammatical  meaning 
of  the  language  of  Eusebius.  The  fast  of  the  14th,  as 
described  by  him,  was  a  commemoration  not  of  the  Lord’s 
last  supper  but  of  His  death,  and  thus  is  entirely  in 
agreement  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  which 
places  the  Lord’s  death  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was  slain.  (See  on  this  subject  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  by  Dr.  Milligan  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  101.) 

The  above  statement  of  Eusebius  is  made  as  an  intro- 
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duction  to  his  account  of  that  phase  of  the  controversy 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Pope  Victor  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  Second  Century,  though  it  also  refers  back 
to  the  earlier  stage  of  the  same  question  in  the  days  of 
Polycarp  and  Pope  Omicetus.  But  between  these  two 
periods,  there  was  an  intermediate  controversy  on  the 
same  subject  at  Laodicea  (about  A.  D.  170)  in  which 
Milito,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  took  part.  (This  is  briefly 
alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  IV.  26.)  Of  the  latter 
writer,  two  fragments  have  been  preserved  which  throw 
some  further  light  on  the  controversy.  (See  The  Frag¬ 
ments  in  Ronth's  Rel.  Scicrae,  I.,  p.  150.)  In  the  first  of 
these  Apothimarius  says,  “There  are  therefore  some  per¬ 
sons  who  through  ignorance  raise  contention  about  these 
things,  having  fallen  into  a  pardonable  error,  for  ignor¬ 
ance  does  not  admit  of  blame,  but  needs  instruction. 
And  they  say  that  on  the  14th  the  Lord  ate  the  lamb  with 
His  disciples,  and  Himself  suffered  on  the  great  day  of 
unleavened  bread;  and  they  interpret  Matthew  as  say¬ 
ing  this  according  to  their  apprehension:  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  their  notion  is  at  variance  with  the  law;  and 
the  Gospels  seem  according  to  them  to  be  at  variance.” 
In  the  other  fragments,  he  says,  “The  14th  is  the  true 
passover  of  the  Lord,  the  great  sacrifice,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  was  bound  in  the  place  of  the  Lamb;  (so  the  passage 
is  punctuated  in  Ronth,  R,  S.,  p.  150, 6  at^o  tov  d/ivov  7r<u« 
dtov  6  Sedeis,  6  8rjaa^  tov  lo^vpov,  k.t.x.  .  .  .  But  Ebrard  {Gos¬ 
pel  History,  p.  595,  Eng.  Tr.)  gives  the  passage  with  the 
punctuation,  6  avrirov  dfivov  iral^  Btov  6  StStU,  6  Br/aa^Tov  ui^pdv, 
K.T.X.).  .  .  who  pierced  His  holy  side,  who  poured  out 
from  His  side  the  two  purifying  streams,  water  and 
blood,  word  and  spirit;  and  who  was  buried  on  the  day 
of  the  Passover,  the  stone  being  placed  on  His  sepulchre.” 

It  is  manifest  from  these  passages  that  Apollinarius 
himself  held  that  our  Lord  suffered  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  month,  and  he  cites  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  Bauer  {Kanon.  Evang.,  pp.  353, 
356)  denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to  St.  John  in 
either  of  these  fragments.  (His  denial,  however,  cannot 
change  the  obvious  references  of  the  pierced  side  and  the 
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water  and  blood.)  The  question  is,  Against  whom  are 
his  words  directed  ?  Who  are  the  persons  who,  through  a 
venial  error,  supposed  that  our  Lord  celebrated  the  last 
supper  on  the  14th  day  and  suffered  on  the  15th?  The 
Tubingen  critics  say  that  these  persons  are  the  Asiatic 
Churches;  that  Apollinarius  was  one  who  had  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Western  Church,  and  who  was  protesting 
against  the  general  practice  of  his  fellow  Christians  in 
Asia.  (See  Schwegler,  Montanismus,  p.  193.  Bauer, 
Kanon.  Evang.,  p.  342.)  This,  however,  is  scarcely  a 
probable  interpretation.  In  the  first  place,  the  words 
“there  are  therefore  some  persons  {tim  toiwv  oi)  are  such 
as  would  hardly  be  used  to  indicate  the  whole  of  the 
Churches  of  his  own  province;  they  naturally  point  to 
a  small  and  unimportant  sect.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Apollinarius,  if  he  had  adopted  the 
Western  view,  should  have  laid  stress  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  month  as  the  true  Passover ;  for  the  Western  Church 
paid  no  heed  to  the  day  of  the  month,  but  regulated  its 
observance  by  the  day  of  the  week,  commemorating  the 
crucifixion  always  on  Friday,  the  Resurrection  always 
on  Sunday,  on  whatever  day  of  the  moon  these  might  fall. 
In  the  third  place,  Apollinarius  is  claimed  by  Eusebius 
(iv.  26)  with  his  contemporary  Melito  of  Sardis,  and 
Melito  was  one  of  the  great  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
Asiatic  practice  (he  is  cited  in  the  letter  of  Polynetus, 
see  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  v.  24)  ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Apollinarius  should  have  been  so  highly  esteemed 
by  his  own  Church  had  he  differed  from  it  on  a  point 
which  it  maintained  so  strenuously.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  persons  against  whom  the  fragments 
were  written  were  not  the  main  body  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the 
opposite  supposition,  maintained  by  some  recent  critics, 
that  the  persons  in  question  were  an  Ebionitish  body  who 
observed  a  Jewish  Passover  on  the  anniversary  of  Christ's 
last  supper,  which  they  placed  on  the  14th  day.  [This 
view  is  maintained  by  Weitzel,  Die  christ.  Passahfeier 
den  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderts,  who  is  followed  by  Ebrard, 
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Gospel  History,  p.  59  (Eng.  Tr.) ;  Lechler,  Das,  Apost. 
Zeit.,  p.  513 ;  and  others.  Cf.  Milligan  in  Contemporairy 
Review,  vi.,  p.  111.]  The  mild  language  in  which  Apolli- 
narius  speaks  of  them  as  having  fallen  into  a  veneal  error 
through  ignorance,  is  not  such  as  would  have  been  used 
with  reference  to  an  heretical  sect  like  the  Ebionites. 
In  the  second  place,  the  assertions,  that  the  practice  of 
these  persons  was  at  variance  with  the  law  would  not 
apply  to  a  Jewish  passover  held  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month,  which  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
In  the  third  place,  the  statement  that  the  “Gospels  seem 
according  to  them  to  be  at  variance”  [Bauer  attempts 
to  evade  the  recognition  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  by  under¬ 
standing  the  words  aTavva^uv  hoKti  Kar*  dtrrovs  ra  tvay^iXui, 
not  of  a  conflict  between  one  Gospel  and  another  but  of 
an  opposition  between  the  Gospel  and  the  law,  Kanon. 
Evang.,  p.  353] .  This  interpretation  is  forced  and  unnat¬ 
ural  and  is  rejected  even  by  Straus  in  his  Lehen  Jesu, 
revised,  (1864),  p.  77,  would  be  hardly  applicable  to  a 
body  of  Ebionites;  who  acknowledged  our  Gospel,  and 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  its  relation  to  the  others. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  persons  in¬ 
tended  are  a  small  party  in  the  Asiatic  Church,  who  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  practice  of  their  brethren,  in  the  single 
point  of  observing  a  passover  on  the  legal  day  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  day  before  the  Lord’s  death,  but 
who  in  other  points  did  not  differ  from  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Apollinarius,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  party,  urged  the  argument  that  the  legal 
day  of  the  Passover  was  the  actual  day  of  our  Lord’s 
death,  a  point  on  which  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  were  agreed,  though  (Cf.  Milligan  in  Contemp, 
Review,  p.  115)  thus  founded  upon  it  a  diversity  of  prac¬ 
tice,  the  one  keeping  the  day  of  the  month,  the  other  that 
of  the  week. 

This  seems  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  Apollinarius  and  so  interpreted  it  bears  witness  to 
two  important  points;  first,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
was  at  this  time  recognized  as  a  Canonical  book,  and 
secondly,  that  the  mode  reconciling  the  apparent  differ- 
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ences  between  St.  John  and  Synoptists  by  assuming  that 
our  Lord’s  last  supper  was  an  anticipation  by  one  day 
of  the  legal  Passover  was  adopted  at  that  time  by  Apolli- 
narius  and  as  it  would  seem  by  the  Church  in  general. 

Eusebius  further  tells  us  (Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iv.  26:4) 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pass- 
over  which  he  was  induced  to  do  by  Melito’s  work  on 
the  above  controversy.  Two  fragments  of  Clement’s  have 
been  preserved  (Clem.,  Pasch.,  p.  14,  ed.  Dindorf,  1832) 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  took  the  same  side  as 
Apollinarius  and  is  apparently  writing  against  the  same 
error.  In  these  two  fragments,  again,  nothing  is  said 
as  to  the  persons  whom  the  writer  is  opposing  being 
Ebionites  or  heretics  at  all.  Clement  merely  states  that 
our  Lord  did  not  eat  His  last  supper  on  the  legal  day 
of  the  passover,  but  on  the  previous  day,  the  13th,  and 
suffered  on  the  following,  being  Himself  the  Passover. 
He  refers  to  St.  John’s  Gospel  as  his  authority;  but  re¬ 
marks  that  all  the  Gospels  are  really  in  agreement  on 
this  point.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Clement  agreed  with  the  Asiatic  in  its  mode  of 
reconciling  the  supposed  difference  between  St.  John  and 
the  Synoptists. 

A  very  slight  addition  to  our  information  may  perhaps 
be  gained  from  the  remains  of  Hippolytus  {Philosophino- 
mena,  viii.,  18;  Trag.,  Clem.  Pasch.,  p.  13)  who  in  one 
passage  of  his  recently  recovered  work,  mentions  a  sect 
of  persons,  in  other  respects  orthodox,  but  who  insisted 
on  the  duty  of  opening  the  passion  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  month,  pleading  in  support  of  their  practice  the  curse 
denounced  on  everyone  who  did  not  obey  the  law,  and 
adducing  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  ate  the  passover 
on  the  14th  day,  the  evening  before  His  death.  Against 
these  persons  Hippolytus  urges  in  the  one  place,  that  the 
true  passover  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  that  this  is 
not  to  be  kept  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Jewish  law; 
and  in  the  other,  that  our  Lord  did  not,  on  the  night 
before  His  death,  eat  the  passover  on  the  legal  day,  but 
on  the  day  before.  That  the  persons  intended  by  him 
could  have  been  the  Asiatic  Churches  in  general  is  mani- 
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fest  from  the  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  as 
Tives  <f>i\6v€iKol  T^v  <f>xHnv  iSwoToi  yvwtTivt  words  which  no 
Christian  writer  would  have  used  with  regard  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  sanctioned  by  such  revered  names  as  those  of  Poly¬ 
carp  and  Melito,  and  spoken  of  in  such  a  different  spirit 
by  Hippolytus’  own  teacher  Irenaeus.  The  persons  in 
question  were  probably  an  obscure  party,  of  whom  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  above 
fragments. 

The  only  argument  which  professes  to  appeal  to  his¬ 
torical  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel  having  thus  failed,  there  is  little  need  to  pay 
attention  to  those  which  rest  merely  on  the  personal  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  critic.  When  a  man  tells  us  that  St.  John, 
by  saying  “the  Word  was  made  flesh,”  meant  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  Synoptists  and  to  represent  our  Lord’s  birth 
as  merely  apparent  (Bauer,  Kanon.  Evang.,  p.  99)  that 
the  miracle  of  Cana  is  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
relation  between  John’s  baptism  with  water  and  Christ’s 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  Are,  because  spirit. 
Are  and  wine  are  cognate  notions  {Ibid.,  p.  126) ;  that  the 
history  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  invented  by  the 
Evangelist  for  a  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar 
Lazarus  in  St.  Luke,  because  the  rich  man  is  represented 
as  requesting  that  Lazarus  may  be  sent  back  from  the 
dead  {Ibid.,  p.  249) that  the  Samaritan  woman  with 
her  five  husbands  is  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
heathen  world  with  its  plurality  of  Gods  {Ibid.,  p.  301) ; 
that  the  mention  of  Annas  as  well  as  Caiaphas  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  was  invented 
in  order  to  convict  the  Jews  of  unbelief  by  their  own  legal 
requirements  of  two  witnesses  {Ibid.,  p.  268) — ^we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  fertility 
of  the  critic’s  imagination,  we  cannot  place  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  judgment,  to  discriminate  between  the 
historical  and  the  fictitious. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Tubingen  critics  tell  us,  that  the  ear¬ 
liest  Christian  writers  who  cite  St.  John’s  Gospel  by  name 
are  Theophilus  of  Antioch  and  Irenaeus,  whose  writings 
fell  within  the  concluding  twenty  years  of  the  Second 
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Century.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Irenaeus  was 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of 
St.  John  himself.  Is  it  credible  that  Irenaeus  if  he  had 
never  heard  from  Polycarp  of  the  existence  of  a  Gospel 
written  by  St.  John,  would  have  received  without  hesita¬ 
tion  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle  a  book  which  was 
written  in  his  own  boyhood?  (Cf.  Liddon,  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures,  p.  317).  But  the  evidence  does  not  stop  here. 
The  Muratorian  fragments  (First  published  by  Muratori 
in  1740  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan) 
which  cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  A.  D. 
170  (see  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  184),  distinctly  men¬ 
tions  St.  John  as  the  fourth  of  the  received  Gospels,  and 
though  the  account  there  given  of  its  composition  is 
probably  apocryphal,  the  mere  mention  of  it  thus  that 
it  was  at  that  ^me  received  by  the  Roman  Church  as  a 
canonical  book  indicates  that  it  therefore  cannot  have 
been  a  work  of  very  recent  composition.  The  two  oldest 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  Peschito  Syriac  and 
the  Old  Latin,  the  latter  of  which  must  have  been  made 
before  A.  D.  170,  and  the  former  still  earlier  (see  West¬ 
cott,  On  the  Canon,  pp.  211,  224),  both  contain  this 
Gospel.  Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  composed  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  whose  title,  TO  Scaretraaptov  (Euseb. 
H.  E.,  iv.  19)  shows  that  four  Gospels  were  then  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  of  canonical  authority,  and  a  separate  testimony 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  one 
of  them.  [Bar  Salibi  in  the  12th  Century  mentions  a 
Commentary  of  Ephraim  Syrus  as  the  Harmony  show¬ 
ing  that  it  began  with  the  first  of  St.  John.  (See  Moller 
in  Herzog,  Art.  Tatian.)  The  citations  in  the  Clemen¬ 
tine  Homilies  and  Justin  Martyr,  though  not  verbally 
exact,  were  almost  to  a  certainty  quoted  by  memory  from 
this  Gospel,  unless  we  adopt  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
primitive  Gospel  of  which  history  affords  no  trace  which 
contained  in  one  book  the  germ  of  passages  which  now 
separately  appear  in  the  different  Canonical  Gospels.  Cn 
one  of  these  instances  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  first  published  by  Dressel  in  1853, 
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from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  In  this  newly  dis¬ 
covered  portion  the  writer  cites  the  question  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples:  “Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  bom  blind?”  and  the  Lord’s  answer  is  a 
form  which  can  hardly  have  been  taken  from  any  other 
source  than  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Another  recent  dis¬ 
covery,  that  of  the  work  of  Hippolytus  against  heresies, 
first  published  in  1851,  takes  us  back  further  still.  The 
citations  made  by  this  writer  clearly  show  that  the  heretics 
Basilides  and  Valentinus,  the  former  of  whom  must  be 
placed  as  early  as  A.  D.  120  and  the  latter  only  a  very 
few  years  later,  both  were  unacquainted  with  this  Gos¬ 
pel.  (For  Basilides,  see  Hippie,  Philos.,  vii.,  22;  for 
Valentinus,  Ibid.,  vi.,  35) ,  and  refute  the  perverse  theory 
of  those  critics  who  maintain  in  the  teeth  of  all  historical 
testimony  that  the  author  of  St.  John  borrowed  from 
Valentinus  or  from  the  current  Gnosis  of  the  2nd  Cen¬ 
tury.  (Cf.  Bauer,  Kanon.  Evang.,  p.  373).  The  same 
writer  furnishes  evidence  of  citations  taken  from  St.  John 
by  the  Ophite  heretics,  whom  Irenaeus  describes  as  the 
first  source  of  the  Valentinian  school.  Irenaeus,  I  30. 
Cf.  Westcott,  On  Canon  of  N.  T.,  p.  250. 

Having  thus  carried  the  testimonies  to  the  existence 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel  as  high  as  A.  D.  120,  we  shall  have 
little  further  to  give  on  this  point  at  least  by  the  decision 
of  the  controversy  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
Ignation  Epistle,  which  would,  if  genuine,  give  us  an  addi¬ 
tional  witness  earlier  by  a  period  of  four  to  seven  years, 
according  to  different  computations.  Yet,  as  I  believe 
the  evidence  on  the  whole  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles  in  the  shorter  Greek  recen¬ 
sion,  I  will  venture  to  conclude  the  above  testimonies  by 
pointing  out  two  passages  which  seem  clearly  to  show 
that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (c.  5),  Ignatius 
exhorts  his  readers  to  unity  with  their  Bishop,  adding 
the  words  “if  any  man  be  not  within  the  place  of  offer¬ 
ing,  he  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  God.”  Under  this 
figurative  allusion  to  the  shewbread  which  might  only  be 
eaten  by  the  priest,  it  is  implied  that  the  blessing  of 
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Christ’s  presence  is  given  only  to  those  who  are  united 
in  the  communia  of  the  Church.  But  the  reference  to 
the  presence  of  Christ  under  the  expression  “the  bread 
of  God”  seems  clearly  to  show  that  the  writer  had  in 
mind  John  vi.  33.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
world.”  Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians  (c.  7) 
we  read,  “The  Spirit  is  not  deceived  being  from  God, 
for  he  knoweth  whence  he  cometh  and  whither  he  goeth 
(olScv  yap  TToOtv  €p\erax  KoX  TTov  vvdyei) — words  which  are 
clearly  suggested  by  our  Lord’s  language  to  Nicodemus, 
ovK  olSa<i  TToBtv  ipxtTai  Kal  irov  virdyei.  When  these  testi¬ 
monies  are  contrasted  with  the  kind  of  arguments  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  Tubingen  critics  we  may  reasonably  assert 
that  the  fundamental  position  of  that  school,  upon  which 
its  whole  view  of  the  Apostolic  age  depends,  namely  the 
hypothesis  of  the  spuriousness  and  late  origin  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  must  be  regarded  as  utterly  untenable, 
and  with  the  fall  of  this  position,  the  whole  superstruc¬ 
ture  reared  upon  it  comes  to  the  ground  likewise. 


THE  CONSERVING  METHOD  IN  RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  BOONE  MCCREARY,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  teacher  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  those  entrusted 
to  his  care  will  endeavor  to  hold  in  the  learner’s  mind  all 
of  the  values  already  in  his  possession.  He  will  introduce 
the  inquirer  to  new  truth  and  programs  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  grip  on  previous  gains. 

There  are  those  in  the  teaching  profession  who  appear 
to  deem  it  necessary  to  administer  a  rude  shock  to  the 
beginner  in  their  fields,  startling  them  by  exposing  all 
the  crudities  and  inconsistencies  of  their  beliefs.  The 
effect  is  a  distressed  awakening  to  shocking  novelties  with 
the  sense  of  loss  of  the  world  of  truth  as  they  have  known 
it.  This  radical  method  is  consciously  adopted  by  pro¬ 
fessors  in  certain  institutions  with  the  avowed  design  of 
“stimulating”  their  students  and  “making  them  think,” 
as  they  state  it  defensively. 

We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  value  and  at  times  the 
necessity  of  a  vigorous  awakening  of  the  sluggish  mind 
by  somewhat  radical  pronouncements.  It  was  Immanuel 
Kant  who  testified  that  he  had  been  roused  from  his  dog¬ 
matic  slumbers  by  David  Hume.  Kant's  debt  to  Hume 
was  for  the  arousal,  not  for  an  acceptable  line  of  teaching. 
The  stimulator  whose  counsel  may  be  safely  taken  offers 
ideas  selected  with  reference  to  their  integration  with 
what  is  best  in  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

While  rarely  distinct  and  exclusive  in  actuality,  the  two 
types  of  teachers — the  radically  reconstructive  and  the 
conservatively  constructive — correspond  to  two  types  of 
social  forces  recognized  as  at  work  today.  These  forces 
have  been  personally  sketched  as  follows: 

“On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  conservatives,  the  “standpatters,” 
the  maintainers  of  the  existing  order;  on  the  other  hand  are  the 
progressives,  the  radicals,  the  reformers  of  the  existing  order.  For 
the  former  the  moral  standards  of  their  particular  age  and  country 
tend  to  have  an  absolute  and  unconditioned  worth.  .  .  .  For  the 
latter  a  commendable  impatience  with  the  imperfect  is  apt  to  foster 
a  blindness  to  the  value  that  almost  always  lies  in  ancient  customs 
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and  a  lack  of  regard  for  the  need  of  stability  and  common  agnree- 
ment  on  some  plane.  These  iconoclasts,  vociferous  in  condemnation, 
are  often  most  empty-handed,  giving  us  nothing  wiser  or  more 
advantageous  wherewith  to  replace  the  conventions  they  discord.” 
(Drake,  Problems  of  Religion,  pp.  55-56.) 

In  secure  construction  of  religious  thinking  the  first 
step  is  not  to  knock  the  rim  off  the  horizon.  True  enough, 
at  the  proper  time  the  extraction  of  baby  teeth,  though 
mildly  painful,  is  justified  by  the  speedy  coming  of  new 
and  permanent  ones.  Nature  has  provided  for  the  new 
with  a  minimum  of  shock  to  the  system.  Copernican  revo¬ 
lutions  are  not  effected  by  requiring  a  denial  of  the  world 
already  known  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  new  and  different 
world.  For  the  novelty  of  the  new  and  true  view  lies 
not  in  having  a  different  world,  but  in  providing  the  old 
world  of  experience  richer  and  more  valid  relations.  It 
is  proper  to  saw  a  dead  limb  off  a  tree  provided  it  is  not 
the  one  upon  which  the  wielder  of  the  saw  must  for  the 
time  seat  himself. 

In  the  following  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  con¬ 
servation  we  do  not  wish  to  involve  a  discussion  of  the 
doctrines  of  conservatism.  For  the  sake  of  limiting  the 
range  of  discussion,  we  will  as  far  as  possible  omit  the 
content  of  the  teaching. 

The  need  for  this  method  of  teaching  may  be  better 
appreciated  if  we  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  kind 
of  questions  raised  by  students  at  an  important  time  in 
their  development.  It  is  concerning  such  questions  as  the 
following  that  a  conserving  method  is  needed : 

How  to  distinguish  social  sanction  from  true  ethical 
obligation? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  bindingness  of  con¬ 
science? 

Are  duty  and  goodness  variables? 

What  is  nature?  Is  it  explanatory?  If  so,  of  what? 
If  not,  why?  Does  it  define  obligation? 

Is  happiness  a  duty? 

What  censorship  of  the  individual  is  demanded  by  so¬ 
ciety  which  is  at  the  same  time  reconcilable  with  the 
doctrine  of  rights? 

What  degree  of  knowledge  is  prerequisite  to  belief? 
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How  can  I  go  on  in  Christian  life  and  service,  when 
intellectual  doubts  assert  themselves? 

If  religious  experience  is  describable  in  terms  of  science 
and  psychology,  how  escape  the  naturalistic  explanation? 

Can  we  credit  to  divine  agency  what  belongs  in  the 
routine  of  nature? 

If  all  centers  in  the  divine  person,  what  of  human  re¬ 
sponsibility? 

We  will  now  attempt  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  points 
observable  in  the  method  of  the  conserving  teacher  of 
religious  subjects. 

First,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  hold  the  growing  mind 
to  loyalty  to  the  best  in  social  tradition.  Those  not  in 
touch  with  the  currents  of  thought  in  our  educational 
institutions  little  appreciate  the  surging  ambition  of 
young  minds  in  their  assertion  of  the  right  to  think  and 
act  as  free  individuals.  The  social  world,  the  political 
world,  and  the  educational  world  have  on  hands  a  “youth 
movement”  of  large  dimensions  and  portentious  signifi¬ 
cance.  Individuating  the  “will  to  live,”  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  old  barriers,  with  little  realization  of 
the  fact  that  in  them  lies  their  own  and  others’  safety. 
The  surge  toward  “free  expression”  amounts  to  a  sur¬ 
render  to  the  bonds  of  impulse  and  instinct.  Such  free¬ 
dom  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  liberty  of  all. 

The  instructor,  with  his  fuller  knowledge  of  history 
and  deeper  appreciation  of  what  life  should  mean  to  youth, 
probes  the  student  with  kindly  and  searching  questions. 
One  effective  line  of  questioning  which  may  be  taken  seeks 
to  discover  how  far  the  student  has  thought  into  his 
problem,  and  usually  reveals  the  fact  that  the  young 
enthusiast  has  no  well-considered  program  and  no  plan 
for  orderly  substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  either  for 
himself  or  for  society.  His  “vital  impulse”  needs  to  be 
translated  into  a  desire  for  systematic  accretion,  not  for 
wholesale  demolition. 

Second.  The  conserving  teacher  will  seek  to  guard  his 
pupil  from  the  mental  attitude  of  scientific  dogmatism 
which  espouses  hypotheses  and  then  accepts  whatever 
would  accord  with  such  presuppositions. 
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If  the  cause  of  truth  is  to  be  served,  only  that  which 
is  known  to  be  proved  or  provable  can  be  definitely  set 
down  as  beyond  controversy.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
be  unfair  to  those  whose  interest  and  enthusiasm  lead 
them  into  the  worthy  fields  of  natural  science.  But  the 
logical  canons  determining  arrival  at  results  differ  in 
no  wise  for  the  scientist  from  any  other  man.  The  in¬ 
ductive  leap  for  him  must  not  be  further  than  for  anyone 
else.  And,  furthermore,  the  competency  of  the  scientific 
process  to  deal  with  its  own  problems  does  not  certify  it 
as  competent  to  open  every  door  for  eager  entrants,  nor 
yet  to  arbitrate  the  plea  of  faith  with  sonorous  but  empty 
compromise.  The  certainties  of  religion  are  as  approach¬ 
able  and  demonstrable  as  those  of  any  branch  of  science. 
They  do  not  beg  the  question  as  much,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  countless  dicta  of  sense-bound  naturalists. 

Third.  The  instructor  who  conserves  will  safeguard 
his  pupil  against  commitment  to  a  particular  social  theory. 

The  world  is  having  an  overdose  of  theorized  dogma, — 
political,  economic,  religious.  These  dogmas  are  advo¬ 
cated  and,  when  given  trial,  are  sometimes  administered 
by  those  whose  zeal  outruns  by  many  leagues  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  Men  must  get  back  to  the  truths  embodied  in  Plato 
and  Aristotle  deposing  that  only  an  ethical  groundwork 
gives  basis  for  a  social  philosophy.  Existing  Institutions 
can  be  fairly  judged  according  to  their  contributions  to 
the  human  interests  they  seek  to  further.  The  worth¬ 
whileness  of  any  theory  depends  upon  the  guidance  of 
impulse  by  conscious  intelligence  of  validly  tested  prin¬ 
ciples,  not  on  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  some  ill- 
considered  theory. 

Fourth.  The  conservator’s  pedagogy  also  assumes  per¬ 
sonality  as  real  and  causal, — at  once  the  simplest,  and  also 
the  profoundest,  assumption  available  to  the  human  mind. 
While  this  does  not  eliminate  the  material  world, — dis¬ 
missing  it  as  “an  illusion  of  mortal  mind,” — or  other  like 
magical  phrase, — it  eludes  the  toils  of  atomistic  and  earth- 
bound  explanation.  Herein  lies  the  conserving  of  values, 
social  and  individual. 

The  insurgent  twentieth-century  youth  does  not  stop 
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to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  his  denial  of  established 
conventions  expressive  of  personal  rights  affirms  as  true 
for  the  individual  what  he  would  cancel  for  society.  The 
doctrine  of  personalism  plays  a  large  part  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  speculative  insight,  that  vehicle  whereby  the  deep¬ 
est  worths  of  religion  are  perceived.  The  existence  and 
signiflcance  of  persons  constitute  the  logical  threshold 
of  religious  experience.  Denial  of  the  personal,  or  what 
is  just  as  bad,  the  reduction  of  it  to  physical  terms,  halts 
the  possibility  of  spiritual  estimations.  We  may  fittingly 
remind  ourselves  that  a  generation  ago  there  lived  a  man 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  vitalize  and  crystallize  the 
thought  of  his  time  so  that  in  it  should  be  worthily  held 
the  best  of  the  whole  world.  William  T.  Harris,  the  sage 
of  St.  Louis,  said:  “The  shallowness  of  the  American 
is  due  to  the  hard  and  fast  hold  he  has  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  material  or  physical  ways  and  means.  .  .  The 
spiritual  heavens  are  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  single 
horizon.” 

Fifth.  The  religious  leader  who  directs  aright  the 
beginner  in  the  philosophy  of  the  spirit  accepts  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  applicatory  adequacy  of  the  rational.  This 
position  is  not  without  both  modesty  and  confidence.  It 
simply  holds  that  experience  gives  the  materials  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  reason  organizes  them  into  orderly  form.  It  is 
opposed  to  sensationalism  and  its  kindred  views, — some 
of  which  have  fashionable,  up-to-date  names, — ^which  con¬ 
cede  to  consciousness  a  tempered  reactional  capacity,  but 
leaves  out  the  centrality  of  directive  intelligence.  Reason 
is  not  the  hypostasis  of  habitual  modes  of  response,  it  is 
the  voice  of  cosmified  experience  whose  unity  is  not  casual 
but  subjectively  causal  and  auto-assertive. 

To  accept  rationality  as  a  possible  attribute  of  thinking 
is  to  affirm  that  truth  is  not  a  hoax,  and  that  the  search 
for  it  is  not  illusory  though  the  quest  may  be  at  times 
elusive.  Accepting  the  implicitness  of  the  rational  goal 
in  thought,  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  H.  G. 
Wells  when  he  says  that  the  human  mind  is  “essentially 
a  food-seeking  system,  and  no  more  necessarily  a  truth 
finding  apparatus  than  the  snout  of  a  pig”  (Schiller, 
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Problems  of  Belief,  161),  unless,  perchance,  Mr.  Wells 
desires  us  to  apply  this  canon  to  his  own  literary  products. 
Rationality  is  a  ground  of  freedom — quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  proportional  thereto.  And  free  agency  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  demonstrable  necessity,  as  Ormond  says  in  a 
somewhat  different  connection,  “in  order  that  evolution 
may  not  force  the  spirit  of  man  into  a  procrustean  bed 
of  a  pre-determined  fate  that  would  paralyze  activity  and 
render  all  advance  in  life  and  civilization  impossible” 
(Philosophy  of  Religion,  135-6). 

Sixth.  The  conserving  teacher  aims  to  retain  and  pro¬ 
mote  belief.  Abundant  affinity  with  doubt  is  discoverable 
in  countless  expressions,  even  in  some  of  credal  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  modern  student  who  has  never  heard  of  Lord 
Balfour’s  “Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt,”  is  not  slow 
to  publish  the  dubitations  of  “epo  ipse”  Without  dicta¬ 
torial  indoctrination  the  privilege  of  the  religious  teacher 
is  to  secure  to  the  learner  all  he  already  holds — either  ten¬ 
tatively  or  with  full  commitment — which  promises  last¬ 
ing  worth  for  his  life.  The  doubting  attitude  may  have 
temporary  value  as  inciting  to  further  investigation.  But 
it  is  most  useful  when  destined  to  issue  in  a  positive  living 
conviction.  The  best  defense  of  truth  is  one  which  does 
not  arouse  suspicion  of  the  weakness  of  a  cause  sadly  in 
need  of  supporters.  As  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  says  in  his 
recent  Problems  of  Belief:  “If  religion  were  always 
•represented  as  something  precious  and  attractive  that 
responds  to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  it  would  (like 
truth)  easily  hold  its  own  against  cavillings  of  sceptics 
and  the  logic  chopping  of  dialecticians”  (p.  52). 

Such  a  characterization  as  this  would  be  incomplete  if 
we  failed  to  use  the  illustration  par  excellence  of  the 
teacher’s  method.  Jesus  is  the  unapproached  example 
of  didactic  conservation.  We  shall  name  a  few  of  the 
easily  distinguishable  elements  of  his  teaching  method, 
singling  out  those  features  which  bear  upon  the  problem 
under  discussion. 

(1)  Jesus  used  as  points  of  departure,  and  sometimes 
even  as  fundamental  material,  the  inquirer’s  beliefs, 
doubts,  prejudices,  and  aspirations.  The  smoking  flax 
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of  dully  illuminated  perception  was  not  quenched,  nor 
yet  blindingly  eclipsed  by  his  own  glowing  light.  Na¬ 
thaniel,  Nicodemus,  the  Syrophoenician,  the  Capernian 
centurion, — all  are  met  on  the  plane  of  their  religious 
consciousness  without  demanding  first  an  upward  stride 
as  matriculation  requirement.  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy 
the  expectations  and  convictions  of  people  of  limited 
spiritual  vision,  but  to  fulfill,  enlarge,  supplement. 

(2)  Jesus  struck  at  the  false  when  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  constructive  teaching.  Rich  young  ruler,  chal¬ 
lenging  lawyer,  Sadducean  disputant,  over-ambitious  dis¬ 
ciple, — those  whose  beliefs  cannot  be  integrated  with 
doctrines  of  the  coming  kingdom — all  are  met  without 
compromise  and  with  frontal  challenge  to  their  false 
positions. 

(3)  Jesus  guided  discussion  toward  essential  things 
and  away  from  the  external  and  secondary.  If  an  inquirer 
raised  the  issue  touching  the  place  of  worship,  Jesus 
shifted  the  emphasis  to  the  spirit  of  worship,  showing 
that  it  is  not  the  question  of  where  but  rather  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  with  which  man  should  be  most  deeply  con¬ 
cerned.  When  the  ethical  propriety  of  paying  taxes  to 
Caesar  is  the  case  instanced,  Jesus  speedily  passes  from 
the  limited  lordship  of  Caesar  to  the  boundless  overlord¬ 
ship  of  God. 

(4)  Jesus  called  for  personal  loyalty,  even  when  that 
path  led  into  the  darkness  of  the  uncomprehended.  He 
was  right  in  doing  this  because  loyalty  is  illuminative 
and  the  shadows  of  uncertainty  flee  before  it.  An  imper¬ 
fectly  devoted  faith  says:  “We  know  not  whither  thou 
goest  and  how  can  we  know  the  way?”  For  those  in 
Thomas’  state  of  mind,  faith  in  fuller  exercise  is  the 
sovereign  remedy.  With  the  stronger  demand  there  comes 
the  stronger  loyalty  and  deeper  satisfaction. 

But  do  these  questions  concern  the  minister?  As¬ 
suredly  !  For  he  is  an  instructor.  He  must  have  recourse 
to  teaching  methods  if  he  is  to  achieve  the  basic  excel¬ 
lencies  of  pulpit  work  and  private  dealing  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  He  must  deal  with  profound  issues  and  in  no 
mediocre  way ;  His  message  must  ring  with  heraldic  con- 
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fidence;  His  applications  must  be  both  individual  and 
social;  His  knowledge  must  represent  contact  with  the 
best  accumulations  of  human  effort;  In  the  pressure  of 
public  or  private  discussion  he  must  be  sensitive  to  discern 
the  touch  of  faith,  quick  to  guage  need  and  to  respond 
to  it. 

If  the  command  to  go  teach  all  nations  is  a  commission 
to  enroll  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ,  it  is  also  a 
demand  to  practice  an  adequate  spiritual  pedagogy  so 
that  the  new  and  the  old  may  be  fitly  joined  together. 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

God,  the  Creator,  all-knowing,  illumines  the  earth  as  His 
temple ; 

Daily  the  glory  celestial  enrobes  it  with  dazzling  efful¬ 
gence  ; 

Nightly  the  vast  constellations  reveal  the  abyss  of  the 
heavens ; 

Mountains  of  swift-climbing  vapors  roll  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  azure ; 

Rainclouds  fly  heavy  with  blessing  and  hurtle  with  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder ; 

High  over  forest  and  meadow  uprise  the  White  Mountains 
majestic ; 

Washington  praises  Jehovah  and  Jefferson  takes  up  the 
paean ; 

Adams  to  Madison  calls  and  they  join  in  their  high  adora¬ 
tion; 

Towering  summits  and  cragforms  proclaim  a  gigantic 
upheaval ; 

Forces  resistless,  earth-shaping,  interpret  the  mind  of 
Jehovah ; 

Forests  bedeck  the  bare  cliffsides  and  rivers  leap  down 
the  stone  ramparts; 

Spruce,  yellow  birches  and  hemlocks  cling  fast  to  the  rocks 
for  their  foothold; 

Wood-flowers,  fern-stems  and  mosses  becushion  the  lichen- 
strewn  granite. 

Wonders  unnumbered  and  varied  reveal  the  inscrutable 
Maker ; 

Hoary  antiquity  witnessed  the  birthdays  of  mountainous 
marvels ; 

Hoary  antiquity’s  young  to  the  aeons  of  fathomless  by¬ 
gones  ; 

Smooth-polished  boulders  bear  witness  to  torrents  from 
clouds  big  with  deluge; 

Pulverized  sands  show  the  grinding  and  justice  of  mills 
of  Jehovah; 

Strata  imposed  upon  strata  are  leaves  of  the  book  of  the 
ages; 
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He  who  would  read  the  vast  volume  its  alphabet  first 
must  overmaster; 

He  who  interprets  the  record  must  read  in  Jehovah’s 
own  language ; 

Volume  on  volume  piled  up,  thousand-paged,  filled  with 
life  illustrations. 

Clearly  and  skillfully  written,  await  Nature’s  reverent 
readers. 

Science,  in  silent  amazement,  confronts  its  unspeakable 
treasures ; 

Whether  it  weigh  the  vast  masses  of  scales-breaking 
mountains  of  granite. 

Count  the  electrons  in  atoms  from  peak  to  the  base  of 
foundations. 

Gather  the  stories  romantic  of  fern-forms  of  marvellous 
beauty, 

Tabulate  sepals  and  petals  and  millions  of  stamens  and 
pistils, 

Classify  rock-clinging  lichens  or  catalog  forestry’s  mon- 
archs. 

Give  the  true  order  of  species  to  bright  ornithology’s 
songsters. 

Label  and  analyze  fish-life,  thick-swarming  in  lakes  and 
in  rivers. 

Track  the  wild  deer  and  black  bruin  and  capture  the  fierce- 
fighting  wildcat. 

Add  to  geology’s  marvels  the  beauties  of  many-faced 
crystals. 

Art,  in  its  revery-revel,  unpacks  all  its  greens  and  ver¬ 
milions  ; 

Sunsets  emblazon  its  canvass ;  white  birches  give  sketches 
their  border; 

Wave  chases  wave  in  their  race  through  the  meadow- 
sea’s  swift-surging  grasses ; 

Skeletons  bony  and  gaunt,  of  fire,  age  and  snowstorms 
the  victims. 

Tell  to  the  eyes  of  the  artist  the  merciless  fury  of 
Nature — 
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Conifers  desperate,  death-stricken,  yielding  to  savage 
assailants. 

Hawkweed  and  ox-eye  bespatter  the  rainbow-hued  fields 
of  the  open ; 

Bunchberry,  cinquefoil  and  self-heal  smile  back  to  the 
eyes  that  bend  o’er  them ; 

Kine  and  the  stable-free  horses  silhouette  on  the  knolls 
of  the  pastures; 

Nightingales,  redbreasts  and  sparrows  make  music  and 
flit  in  the  sunlight; 

Turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  look  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  at  random. 

All  is  to  brush  and  to  pencil  a  bewildering  glow  of  temp¬ 
tations. 

Life,  spuming  science  and  art,  thrills  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  beholders ; 

Life,  from  its  infinite  birthplace  in  wild  summer  surge 
of  intenseness, 

Samson  in  strength  or  a  fairy  in  cobweblike  network  of 
meshes. 

Fills  nature  full  and  defies  e’en  the  wisest  to  unlock  its 
myst’ries, 

“Hitherto  worketh  the  Father  and  with  Him  I  also  am 
working,” 

Spake  He  in  whom  dwelleth  life  and  the  life  is  the  light 
of  the  nations. 

“Nothing  in  nature  is  dead,”  cries  the  life  in  the  whirling 
electrons ; 

“Life  is  in  me,”  rings  the  echo  from  cliffs  and  the  crags 
of  the  mountains ; 

“I  am  alive,”  speaks  the  Earth-geist,  in  thrill  of  the  truth 
finding  utt’rance; 

“I  am  the  voice  e’er  proclaiming  that  life  runs  to  outer¬ 
most  planet, 

“Worship  compelling  from  all  and  revealing  the  meaning 
of  living.” 

Joy  fills  the  heart,  as  the  light  fills  the  eyes  with  the 
beauty  of  morning; 
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Strength  thrills  the  frame  in  the  presence  of  strength  of 
the  sky-piercing  mountains ; 

Health  ever  pulsates  and  quickens  amid  the  onrushing  of 
breezes ; 

Gratitude  springs  to  its  feet  in  response  to  the  great 
revelation ; 

Wonder  wide  opens  its  eyes  at  the  thick-flocking  marvels 
of  nature; 

Reverence  humbles  the  proudest  before  the  transcendant 
creation ; 

Love  answers  love  of  the  Father  in  works  full  of  beauty 
and  mercy; 

Worship  pours  out  its  full  soul  for  the  Inflnite's  wisdom 
and  goodness; 

Deep  and  strong  ever  upswell  the  songs  of  enraptured 
spectators ; 

“Praise  our  Creator,  the  Maker  of  mountains  and  valleys 
and  rivers ; 

Source  of  our  forests  and  meadows,  the  Artist  of  sunsets 
and  mornings. 

Planner  of  fem-leaves,  the  Painter  of  flowers  and  the 
Spirit  of  breezes; 

Greater  than  nature  and  stronger  than  mountains,  o’er- 
spanning  the  ages. 

Over  all,  under  all,  all  in  all,  holding  the  earth  up  for¬ 
ever. 

Speaking  with  voice  still  and  small,  our  loving  and  heav¬ 
enly  Father.” 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 
VI 

An  Inquiry  into  Parallelism  and  Non-Parallelism 
BETWEEN  Matthew  and  Mark 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  is  not  the  place,  perhaps,  to  enter  upon  an  ex¬ 
tended  exposition  of  the  requirements  imposed  by  logic 
for  the  control  of  efforts  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
hypotheses.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  situation 
at  the  stage  of  our  examination  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  it  seems  not  undesirable  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
what  principles  should  govern  our  further  investigation 
of  the  significance,  with  respect  to  sequence  of  derivation, 
that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  phenomena  which  may 
roughly  be  summed  up  under  the  phrase,  the  “absorption” 
of  Mark.  Those  writers  who  have  participated  in  the 
development  and  interpretation  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  order  of  events,  a  research  covering  a  period  of  eight 
or  nine  decades,  do  not  seem  to  have  conducted  their 
work  under  the  guidance  and  restriction  of  adequate 
rules.  Otherwise,  they  would  hardly  have  concluded  that 
the  facts  of  order  require  us  to  believe  that  our  First 
Gospel  is  a  derivative  of  the  Second.  All  this  we  have 
had  before  us  in  very  considerable  detail.  And  we  have 
also  taken  up  the  matter  of  the  “absorption”  of  Mark 
and  made  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  it.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  continue  the  investigation  by  a  sufficient 
presentation  of  the  details  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  evidence  and  arguments  presented  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  Matthaean  dependence  may  be  developed  to  such 
a  point  as  to  make  it  possible  still  to  maintain  their  claim. 
The  old  presentation  does  not  warrant  its  maintenance; 
but  perhaps  a  full  and  adequate  research  will  show  it  to 
be  right  and  proper.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  our  in¬ 
quiries  ought  to  be  controlled  by  this  same  spirit.  We 
should  seek  not  merely  the  conclusion  proper  in  view  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  as  advanced  by  opponents:  we 
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should  prosecute  the  matter  further  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  sufficient,  as  compared  with  an 
inadequate,  inquiry  will  not  rehabilitate  the  claim  we 
oppose.  That  is  to  say,  our  purpose  ought  to  be  directed 
to  an  uncovering  of  the  truth  rather  than  to  a  downing 
of  antagonists.  Accordingly,  the  proper  question  is  not 
merely  whether  the  advocates  of  the  derivation  of  Mat¬ 
thew  from  Mark  have  made  a  success  of  their  efforts. 
There  should  be  a  broader  outlook.  We  should  seek  to 
ascertain  whether  the  fuller  development  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  belonging  to  any  given  class  will  not  resurrect 
a  claim  otherwise  found  to  be  dead.  The  reader  who  has 
worked  through  my  pages  devoted  to  the  argument  from 
order,^  may  perhaps  have  noted  that  what  I  had  broadly 
in  view  was  not  merely  to  answer  what  opponents  had 
set  forth,  but  quite  as  much  to  discover  whether,  in  any 
way,  the  line  of  argument  could  be  developed  so  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  I  was  opposing.  This  same  pur¬ 
pose  should,  I  think,  still  be  maintained.  Those  who  have 
advocated  the  proposition  that  the  facts  concerning  the 
“absorption”  of  Mark  justify  the  claim  of  a  Matthew 
secondary  to  this  Gospel  may  have  failed.  The  question 
now  to  be  considered  is  whether  a  thoroughgoing  inquiry 
will  not  show  that  in  spite  of  the  breakdown  they  were 
nevertheless  on  the  right  track. 

The  situation  as  outlined  makes  pertinent,  if  indeed  it 
does  not  make  necessary,  a  brief  presentation  of  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  control  our  further  inquiry. 

An  hypothesis  is  a  proposed  explanation.  It  seeks  to 
set  forth  the  cause  which  is  not  only  competent  to  produce 
the  facts  to  be  explained  but  which  did  actually  produce 
them.  It  will  not  always  be  possible  to  establish  in  a 
direct  manner  the  actuality  of  the  proposed  cause.  How¬ 
ever,  an  indirect  effort  may  frequently  prove  successful. 
We  can  always  assume  that  the  group  of  facts  must  have 
had  its  proper  cause.  If  then  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
not  some  but  all  of  the  possible  causes  competent  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  facts  and  in  addition  to  follow  up  this  ex- 

*  The  Synoptic  Problem,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1923,  (p. 
653)  to  October,  1924  (p.  499). 
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haustive  inquiry  by  the  elimination  of  all  but  one,  we  may 
at  once  say  that  this  remaining  competent  cause  must 
have  been  the  actual  cause  at  work.  If  this  programme 
is  carried  out  with  sufficient  rigor  in  all  details,  the  result 
is  an  effective  demonstration  that  the  hypothesis  is  true 
which  proposes  this  uneliminated  competent  cause.  I 
conceive  that  any  successful  attempt  to  solve  the  Synoptic 
Problem  will  limit  itself  very  closely  to  this  procedure. 
The  investigation  which  has  been  going  on  for  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  period  of  time  and  which  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Matthew  is  a  derivative  of  Mark  has  sin¬ 
gularly  failed  to  keep  before  it  certain  necessary  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  programme  which  I  have  set  forth. 
Thus,  the  facts  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Matthew  derived  from  Mark  are  to  be  understood  as 
having  reference  to  all  the  phenomena  affected  by  this 
assumption.  For  example,  we  have  before  us  at  the 
present  time  the  question  of  the  “absorption”  of  Mark. 
If,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  that  Matthew  must  have 
been  derived  from  Mark,  we  are  going  to  use  the  paral¬ 
lelism  and  non-parallelism  between  these  two  Gospels  in 
an  attempt  to  show  that  Matthew  must  have  “absorbed” 
Mark,  we  are  required  by  logical  considerations  not  to 
pick  and  choose  amongst  the  facts,  but  to  consider  all 
the  relevant  phenomena.  It  is  not  permissible  to  set  forth 
the  matter  of  “absorption”  in  such  way  as  merely  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of,  say,  eight  inci¬ 
dents  all  the  events  of  Mark  are  represented  in  Matthew. 
Such  a  presentation  is  seriously  inadequate.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  table  of  contents  of  the  one  Gospel  be  placed 
alongside  the  table  of  contents  of  the  other  it  may  at  once 
be  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  Markan  list  reappears 
in  the  Matthaean.  But  this  does  not  signify,  by  any 
means,  that  the  import  of  Mark  is  duplicated  in  Matthew. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  total  of  information 
in  the  Second  Gospel  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  First. 
The  facts  as  to  this  matter  are  decidedly  relevant.  When 
Mark  is  set  up  as  an  exemplar  to  Matthew,  difficulty  at 
once  arises  in  explaining  why  the  Matthaean  writer 
omitted  so  considerable  an  amount  of  informative  ma- 
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terial.  In  view  of  the  character  and  amount  of  matter 
contained  in  Mark  but  not  in  Matthew,  it  is  not  at  all 
permissible  to  pay  attention  merely  to  the  fact  that  the 
First  Gospel  has  in  its  table  of  contents  nearly  all  the 
titles  in  the  Markan  table  and  to  disregard  the  other  fact 
that  in  the  text  of  the  Second  Gospel  is  to  be  found  so 
large  an  amount  of  information  not  discoverable  in  the 
First.  If,  then,  we  are  to  get  a  just  view,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  deal  more  adequately  with  the  situation  than 
such  writers  as  B.  Weiss,  W.  C.  Allen  and  Rudolf  Knopf 
seem  to  have  done.  We  are  liable  to  mislead  not  only 
others  but  ourselves  as  well  when,  in  dealing  with  the 
“absorption”  of  Mark  by  Matthew,  we  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sections  the  First  Gospel  “presents 
almost  the  entire  Markan  material.”  In  the  Markan  sec¬ 
tions  parallel  to  Matthaean  sections  is  a  relatively  large 
total  of  supplementary  information  not  contained  in  Mat¬ 
thew.  If,  indeed,  the  First  Gospel  is  a  compilation  largely 
dependent  upon  the  Second,  the  failure  to  “absorb”  avail¬ 
able  material  is  a  noteworthy  difficulty.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  then  to  present  a  balanced  exposition  of  the  relevant 
facts  as  to  parallelism  and  non-parallelism.  And  this  I 
propose  to  do  shortly. 

In  the  preceding,  we  considered  the  presentation  of 
the  facts  as  they  would  appear  when  the  assumption  is 
made  that  Matthew  is  a  derivative  of  Mark.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  necessary  to  go  further  and  deal  with  the  matter 
of  presenting  the  facts  when  the  alternative  assumption 
is  adopted  that  sets  up  Mark  as  a  derivative  of  Matthew. 
The  reason  underlying  the  necessity  is  that  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  maintaining  this  alternative 
hypothesis  as  a  competent  cause,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  we  can  convert  the  hypothesis  of  the  derivative 
character  of  Matthew,  once  it  has  been  shown  to  be  ten¬ 
able,  into  an  established  hypothesis.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  at  the  outset  two  alternatives — (1)  Mark-Matthew 
and  (2)  Matthew-Mark.  If  we  succeed  in  showing  that 
alternative  No.  1  is  a  competent  cause,  we  are  still  short 
of  our  objective.  We  cannot  maintain  it  as  undoubtedly 
the  actual  cause,  until  we  have  eliminated  alternative 
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No.  2  as  a  competent  one.  Consequently,  we  must,  whether 
we  wish  to  do  so  or  not,  consider  the  possibility  of  main¬ 
taining  that  Mark  is  a  derivative  of  Matthew. 

Concerning  Purpose. 

Whether  we  set  up  the  one  alternative  or  the  other, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  question.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  the  secondary  writer?  In  either  case,  failure  to  find 
a  purpose  would  be  damaging.  And,  if  the  negative 
proposition  can  be  established  that  maintains  that  no 
reasonable  purpose  is  conceivable,  we  shall  have  a  very 
destructive  consideration.  Now,  it  is  perhaps  not  difficult 
broadly  to  conceive  why,  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  Mat¬ 
thew  derived  from  Mark,  the  Matthaean  writer  might 
wish  to  compose  his  Gospel.  The  desire  to  include  the 
Infancy  Section,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  a  great 
additional  total  of  discourse  material  would  seem  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  sufficient  basis  for  such  a  purpose. 

But,  how  does  this  matter  of  reasonable  purpose  stand, 
when  we  make  the  assumption  that  Mark  is  a  derivative 
of  Matthew?  We  need  to  ascertain  what  answer  can  be 
made  to  this  question,  in  order  that  we  may  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  tenability 
of  the  derivation  of  Mark  from  Matthew. 

In  short,  we  need  to  consider  the  facts  as  to  parallelism 
and  non-parallelism  as  they  appear  when  Matthew  is  made 
primary  and  Mark  secondary,  because  we  must  determine 
whether  this  hypothesis  is  a  competent  cause  or  not  in 
order  to  learn  whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  eliminated 
and  its  alternative  converted  from  a  tenable  to  an  estab¬ 
lished  hypothesis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Matthew  is  set  up  as  the 
parent  document  and  Mark  as  a  daughter  writing,  a  very 
good  purpose  may  apparently  be  assigned  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  secondary  narrative.  It  seems  sufficient 
to  conceive  that  the  writer  wished  to  produce  an  account 
limited  to  the  public  life  of  the  Savior  and  to  the  Resur¬ 
rection  as  to  its  extent,  and  largely  to  His  deeds  as  to  its 
content.  We  are  thus  able  to  understand  the  omission 
of  the  Infancy  Section  and  masses  of  discourse.  If,  now. 
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the  two  tables  of  contents  be  compared  after  the  removal 
of  these  portions  of  the  First  Gospel,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Markan  writer  omitted  just  about  the  same  number 
of  titles  as  the  Matthaean  must  be  conceived  as  having 
excluded  when  we  assume  the  alternative  hypothesis  as 
to  derivation.  Secondly,  under  the  assumption,  in  the 
one  case,  that  the  author  of  Matthew  wished  to  treat  the 
infancy  period  and  to  include  various  heavy  amounts  of 
discourse,  and,  in  the  other  case,  that  the  writer  of  Mark 
desired  to  limit  his  Gospel  rather  closely  to  the  public  life 
of  the  Savior,  to  His  works,  and  to  the  Resurrection,  the 
two  alternative  hypotheses  as  to  derivation  are  to  be 
regarded  as  upon  an  equality,  in  so  far  as  the  broad  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  unparalleled  material  is  concerned.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  that  the  possibilities  of  resuscitating  the 
claim  for  a  Matthew  derived  from  Mark  may  be  properly 
before  us,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  in  considerable 
detail  the  phenomena  of  parallelism  and  non-parallelism 
as  they  appear  when  we  assume  the  derivation  of  Mark 
from  Matthew.  The  reader  may  expect  in  due  course  a 
sufficient  exhibition  of  the  relevant  facts. 

It  is  now  reasonably  clear,  perhaps,  as  to  what  must  be 
done  in  our  exposition  of  the  facts.  That  is,  it  is  clear, 
in  so  far  as  amounts  of  omitted  and  added  material  are 
concerned.  What  has  not  been  brought  to  the  fore,  in 
any  sufficient  way,  is  the  character  of  the  textual  matter 
involved  in  the  omissions  and  additions.  This  is  really 
important.  Thus,  in  balancing  the  list  of  omitted  titles, 
when  Matthew  is  made  secondary  to  Mark,  against  the 
omitted  titles,  when  Mark  is  assumed  a  derivative  of 
Matthew,  we  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the 
number  of  titles  in  the  two  lists  but  the  character  of  inci¬ 
dents  whose  titles  are  enumerated. 

We  are  now  sufficiently  prepared,  perhaps,  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  a  detailed  presentation  of  the 
facts  having  to  do  with  the  argument  for  Matthaean 
dependence  upon  Mark  that  is  based  upon  the  “absorp¬ 
tion”  of  the  Second  Gospel.  It  is  assumed  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  first  two  Gospels  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  remaining  one.  Of  course,  this  assumption  ought 
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to  be  proved  or  disproved.  Whether  this  has  ever  been 
done  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt.  At  any  rate,  the  reader 
is  warned  that  our  discussion  is  proceeding  as  if  direct 
dependence  were  an  ascertained  fact.  From  my  point  of 
view,  it  is  for  the  time  being  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
I  am  engaged  upon  destructive,  not  constructive,  work. 
If  it  is  successful,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether 
the  assumption  of  direct  dependence  represents  a  fact  or 
not.  Either  way,  the  arguments  that  Matthews  may  be 
proved  dependent  upon  Mark  by  the  evidence  of  the 
phenomena  of  “absorption”  continue  dead. 

The  business  now  before  us  concerns  the  determination, 
upon  a  consideration  of  all  pertinent  evidence  arising  out 
of  parallelism  and  non-parallelism,  whether  the  inference 
that  Matthew  is  a  derivative  of  Mark  is  justified.  The 
mode  of  procedure  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  Gospels  is  parent  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  one  offspring.  The  secondary  writer  must  be  con¬ 
ceived,  then,  as  having  been  controlled  by  some  reasonable 
purpose  in  accepting  material  present  in  his  exemplar, 
in  omitting  other  matter,  and  in  making  additions.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  Matthaean  or  the  Markan  author  be  viewed  as 
the  compiler,  the  acceptances  are  represented  by  the  par¬ 
allel  matter.  The  omissions  and  additions  under  the  two 
alternatives  are  to  be  found  in  the  unparalleled  material 
of  the  two  Gospels.  In  order  to  study  the  activities  of 
the  two  writers  when  successively  assumed  to  be  com¬ 
pilers,  we  must  have  before  us  the  facts  of  parallelism 
and  non-parallelism,  since  these  facts  are  the  data  from 
which  we  infer  the  purpose  at  work.  From  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  parallelism,  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  motive  ac¬ 
tuating  the  compiler  in  accepting  material;  and  from 
those  of  non-parallelism,  we  endeavor  to  determine  his 
object  in  omitting  and  also  in  adding  matter.  These 
various  motives  should  then  be  harmonized  into  a  single 
general  purpose. 

The  very  object  of  those  whom  I  oppose,  in  considering 
the  alleged  “absorption”  of  Mark  by  Matthew,  is  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  the  Second  Gospel 
from  the  First  by  making  clear  that  this  hypothesis  would 
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lead  to  an  impossible  purpose.  Does  the  reader  fail  to 
hear  the  advocates  of  a  dependent  Matthew  say,  Why 
should  the  Markan  compiler  set  about  writing  a  book  that 
would  accomplish  very  little  more  than  repeat  what  had 
already  been  told  ?  If,  in  this  or  some  other  way,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  Markan  purpose  could  be  shown,  this 
would  constitute  an  indirect  method  of  establishing  the 
reverse  hypotheses;  but,  because  of  the  fundamental  as¬ 
sumption  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  alternatives 
must  be  true,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  it  would  be  none  the 
less  effective.  If  a  real  proof  of  the  impossibility  can  be 
developed,  it  will  suffice  to  settle  the  question  before  us, 
and  we  should  in  this  way  learn  that  Matthew  was  really 
derived  from  Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  reach 
this  result  merely  by  showing  that  a  Matthaean  compiler 
might  have  had  a  possible  purpose.  Such  a  procedure 
would  simply  repeat  the  widespread  fallacy  of  concluding 
that  because  a  given  hypothesis  adequately  explains  the 
known  facts  it  is  therefore  true.  Accordingly,  a  proof 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Markan  writer,  when  he  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  compiler,  is  impossible  would  be  conclusive, 
while  a  demonstration  that  the  purpose  of  the  Matthaean 
author,  when  viewed  as  a  secondary  writer,  is  possible 
would  be  inconclusive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  logical  situation 
developed  by  investigations  in  general  is  often  such  that 
an  impossibility  cannot  be  established.  The  evidence  falls 
short  of  being  sufficient.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  well  to  examine  into  the  possibility  of  the  one  or  more 
alternatives.  And,  even  if  the  demonstration  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  be  deemed  conclusive,  the  appeal  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  may  be  adduced  for  the  possibility  of  the 
alternatives  will  do  no  harm  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It 
may  reveal  that  we  have  been  hasty  in  concluding  upon 
the  impossibility.  In  the  present  case,  there  is  only  one 
alternative.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  Mat¬ 
thew  when  he  is  made  a  compiler  with  Mark  before  him. 
In  examining  into  the  possibility  of  this  purpose,  we  will 
naturally  encounter  more  or  less  evidence  for  its  impos¬ 
sibility,  if  there  should  be  such.  In  case  this  evidence 
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turns  out  to  be  of  a  weighty  character,  our  plain  duty  is 
then  to  re-examine  the  evidence  that  was  thought  to  be 
conclusive. 

What  we  have  to  do,  in  consequence  of  this  analysis 
of  the  situation,  is  (1)  to  search  out  all  evidence  having 
to  do  with  the  possibility  and  impossibility  of  the  existence 
of  a  reasonable  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Matthaean 
writer  when  he  is  assumed  to  have  been  secondary;  and 
(2)  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
impossibility  of  a  proper  purpose  having  been  entertained 
by  the  Markan  writer  when  he  is  viewed  as  having  Mat¬ 
thew  before  him. 

Naturally,  however,  these  questions  arise:  Are  we 
seeking  to  do  something  which  has  already  been  done? 
Are  we  merely  duplicating  past  expositions?  Let  me 
say,  then,  that  my  acquaintanceship  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  advocates  of  Matthaean  dependence  have  sought 
to  use  the  so-called  “absorption”  of  Mark  in  Matthew 
does  not  encourage  the  belief  that  their  investigation  has 
ever  reached  a  scientific  level — a  height  from  which  the 
whole  question  of  purpose  could  be  seen  and  the  whole 
body  of  relevant  facts  could  be  discovered  and  justly 
interpreted.  I  suggest,  then,  that  the  matter  of  the  “ab¬ 
sorption”  of  Mark  has  never  been  adequately  studied. 
In  fact,  the  very  phrase,  “absorption”  of  Mark,  is  a  one¬ 
sided  presentation  of  the  matter.  We  really  need  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  purpose  more  impartially.  We  should 
examine  the  facts  both  of  parallelism  and  non-parallelism, 
and  these  facts  should  be  considered  from  the  two  points 
of  view  that  come  into  existence  when  the  two  writings 
are  successively  made  secondary. 

I  propose  now  to  venture  upon  the  task  of  giving  a 
brief  statement  of  rules  which,  if  conscientiously  followed, 
will  result  in  providing  an  adequate  basis  for  a  proper 
inference  as  to  the  question  whether  the  dependence  of 
the  First  Gospel  can  be  claimed  as  shown  by  the  facts 
having  to  do  with  purpose ;  and  which,  if  not  substantially 
followed,  will  leave  this  problem  unsolved.  That  is  to 
say,  I  propose  to  set  forth  rules  that  are  sufficient  and  in 
their  substance  necessary. 
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Since  we  have  to  do  with  purpose,  we  have  to  do  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  secondary  writer.  But  as  both  the  Mat- 
thaean  and  the  Markan  writers  were  conceivably  such, 
we  must  consider  the  purpose  which  each  would  have 
had  as  a  compiler.  In  the  case  of  the  Matthaean  author, 
we  are  concerned  primarily  in  showing  that  his  purpose 
would  have  been  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  Markan 
writer,  our  business  is  at  the  outset,  to  make  clear  that 
his  purpose  would  have  been  impossible.  I  speak,  for 
the  time  being,  as  one  who  is  siding  with  those  whom  he 
opposes.  In  both  instances,  the  facts  to  be  assembled  are 
the  data  as  to  acceptance,  omission  and  addition.  In 
collecting  and  interpreting  these  data,  we  are  to  give, 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  three  classes,  attention 
to  the  number  and  character  of  incidents  considered  as 
wholes,  and  also  to  the  amount  and  character  of  details. 

I  exhibit  these  requirements  diagramatically.^ 


Matthaean  Author  as  Secondary  Writer 


Possibility 
of  Purpose 


Number  and 
character  of 
whole  incidents 


Amount  and 
character  of 
details 


2  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  state  that  “Possibility  of  Purpose” 
is  to  be  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  the  possibility  of  purpose  as 
viewed  in  the  light  of  available  evidence,  and  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  determinable  to  the  point  that  future  evidence  could  not  dis¬ 
turb  it. 
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Markan  Author  as  Secondary  Writer 


Impossibility 
of  Purpose 


Number  and 
character  of 
whole  incidents 


Amount  and 
character  of 
details 


Number  of  Matthaean  Acceptances  of  Whole 
Incidents 

Let  us  begin  by  inquiring  into  the  number  of  whole 
incidents  which  we  must  view  as  acceptances  of  Markan 
material  made  by  the  Matthaean  author  when  we  assume 
him  to  have  been  a  secondary  writer.  In  the  first  place, 
let  it  be  noted  that  we  can  by  no  means  be  certain  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  Markan  narratives 
accepted,  under  this  hypothesis,  by  the  author  of  Mat¬ 
thew.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Mark  once  contained  accounts  which  are  now  absent 
in  our  copies  and  versions  of  this  Gospel,  but  which 
once  existed  as  parallels  of  Matthew.  The  Second 
Gospel  now  terminates  at  16:8.  It  is  probable,  though 
not  certain,  that  originally  the  text  extended  further 
and  contained  parallels  of  one  or  both  of  the  incidents 
contained  in  Mt.  28:11-20.  As  I  have  shown  else¬ 
where,®  the  Gospel  of  Mark  very  probably  underwent  a 
mechanical  derangement  of  the  first  third  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  derivative  Matthew,  that  the  derivation  was 
accomplished  before  the  derangement,  or  at  least  by  the 
use  of  a  copy  unaffected  by  it.  The  underranged  MS. 
may  very  well  have  contained  material  now  absent  in 

-  ill'll 

3  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  and  July,  1922,  pp.  131-152  and 
321-350,  article  “The  Order  of  Events  in  Matthew  and  Mark.” 
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Mark,  particularly  material  belonging  to  the  disturbed 
part  of  the  text.  This  means  that  the  Mark  which  the 
Matthaean  compiler  employed  as  exemplar  may  very  well 
have  contained  narratives  now  absent  from  our  Second 
Gospel,  these  having  been  lost  in  the  accident  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  derangement,  but  nevertheless  now  present 
in  the  First  Gospel.  Accordingly,  we  must  view  any 
enumeration  of  Matthaean  acceptances  of  Markan  inci¬ 
dents  as  quite  possibly  incomplete,  if  it  takes  into  account 
only  those  narratives  in  Matthew  which  have  parallels 
in  the  present  form  of  our  Gospel  of  Mark. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  tabulate  here  the  long 
series  of  Matthaean  incidents  which  are  parallels  of 
Markan  events  and  which,  under  the  assumption  that  the 
writer  of  Matthew  compiled  from  the  Second  Gospel, 
must  be  viewed  as  acceptances  made  by  this  author.  They 
may  be  read,  though  in  the  Markan  and  not  in  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  order,  from  the  tabulation  on  pp.  67-69  of  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  for  January,  1924.  All  incidents  indicated 
as  in  Matthew  are  to  be  considered  as  Matthaean  accept¬ 
ances.  The  incidents  which  are  now  found  in  that  part 
of  Matthew  paralleling  the  first  third  of  Mark  (Mt. 
3:1 — 14:12)  and  which  accordingly,  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  secondary  First  Gospel,  may  also  very  well  have 


been  acceptances  are  the  following:  Mt. 

The  centurion's  servant .  8 :  5-13 

The  two  blind  men .  9 :27-31 

The  mute  demoniac .  9:32-33  [34] 

John's  messengers . 11 :  2-  6 


There  are  other  passages  in  Mt.  3:1 — 14:12  which  may 
perhaps  have  had  counterparts  in  the  copy  of  Mark  that 
the  Matthaean  compiler  had  in  his  hands.  I  omit  them 
because  the  content  in  the  several  cases  is  mostly  dis¬ 
course.^ 

*  These  rather  improbable  though  not  impossible  acceptances  are 


the  following:  Mt. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount . 6:1 — 7:29 

Discourse  concerning  John . 11 :  7-19 

The  unbelieving  cities . 11:20-24 

Words  of  thanks  and  words  of  comfort . 11:25-30 

The  demand  for  a  sigfn . 12:38-45 
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As  the  copy  of  Mark  used  by  the  Matthaean  compiler 
may  very  well  have  included  material  relating  to  events 
now  to  be  found  only  in  Mt.  28:11-20,  the  list  of  quite 
possible  acceptances  is  to  be  increased  by  the  following 


incidents : 

Mt. 

The  bribing  of  the  soldiers . 28:11-15 

The  mountain  in  Galilee . 28:16-20 


Our  present  Mark  contains  83  narrative  sections.  Mat¬ 
thew  parallels  76  of  these.  That  is,  if  we  compare  the 
tables  of  contents  of  the  two  Gospels,  we  may  say  that 
the  Matthaean  table  contains  92  per  cent,  of  all  the  titles 
appearing  in  the  Markan. 

If  we  include  in  the  acceptances  the  six  events  which 
I  have  listed  in  two  groups  as  quite  possible,  the  ratio  of 
Matthaean  acceptances  to  the  total  list  of  Mark  will  not 
be  much  changed,  since  we  must  not  only  add  the  six  to 
the  number  of  acceptances,  but  also  to  the  number  of 
items  in  the  Markan  table  of  contents.  That  is,  the  ratio 
of  76  to  83  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  82  to  89. 
In  the  one  case,  we  have  91.56  per  cent,  and  in  the  other 
92.13.  In  fact,  even  if  we  add  the  five  sections  listed  in 
the  footnote,  we  will  obtain  92.55  per  cent,  for  the  ratio 
of  87  to  94. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  Markan  titles,  the  percentage 
accepted  by  the  Matthaean  compiler  is,  accordingly,  about 
92,  whether  the  Mark  used  as  exemplar  was  larger  than 
what  we  now  possess  or  not. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  pause  a  moment  at  this  point 
and  consider  the  situation  as  it  exists  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  further  evidence.  The  result  that  the  Matthaean 
table  of  contents  contains  92  per  cent,  of  the  topics  in  the 
Markan  table  is  a  definite  statement  of  the  facts  which 
B.  Weiss,  W.  C.  Allen  and  Rudolf  Knopf  sought  to  indicate 
when  they  used  such  language  as  the  following: 

“With  the  exception  of  some  very  small  portions  .  .  .  the  entire 
contents  of  Mark.” 

“The  entire  substance  of  Mark  .  .  .  even  down  to  small  unim¬ 
portant  parts.” 
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“Almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  second  Gospel.” 

“Almost  the  entire  Markan  material,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
short  sections.” 

The  expression  “92  per  cent.”  is  definite  because  it  states 
accurately  the  proportion  of  the  Markan  series  of  whole 
incidents.  If  we  say,  “all  but  seven”  or  “all  but  eight,” 
this  is  more  or  less  vague,  because  we  fail  to  take  account 
of  the  total  number  in  the  Markan  series.  Nor  would 
the  vagueness  be  eliminated  by  saying  “almost  all,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  indefinite  character  of  the  word  almost. 

This  expression,  “92  per  cent.,”  then,  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  questions  may  now  be  raised.  What  is  the  logical 
significance  of  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  treats 
92  per  cent,  of  all  the  topics  treated  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark?  Does  this  fact  decide  which  of  the  two  documents 
is  secondary?  That  is.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
a  secondary  Matthew  and  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary  Mark?  I  answer  at  once  that  no  decision  is 
reached.  The  fact  as  to  the  92  per  cent,  is  ambiguous. 
It  does  permit  us  to  maintain  that  Matthew  is  secondary, 
since  it  is  reasonable  enough  that  a  secondary  writer 
should  accept  an  exemplar’s  choice  of  topics  to  the  extent 
of  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  But,  it  is  also 
permissible  to  view  a  secondary  writer — as  the  Markan, 
when  the  Second  Gospel  is  made  the  derivative  document 
— as  so  dependent  upon  his  exemplar  for  his  selection  of 
topics  that  he  treats  no  others  in  92  per  cent,  of  his  entire 
number.  Accordingly,  we  learn  nothing  at  all  with  respect 
to  the  point  in  which  we  are  interested.  We  are  still 
unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  Gospels  is  secondary. 

Character  of  Matthaean  Acceptances  of  Whole 
Incidents 

But,  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  evidence,  though  we  are  still  able  to  view  the  situation 
as  in  accordance  with  a  reasonable  purpose  when  Matthew 
is  made  secondary  to  Mark  and  is  in  consequence  seen 
to  have  accepted  92  per  cent,  of  the  titles  treated  by  the 
parent  document.  The  questions  that  now  come  to  the 
fore  are  these:  What  will  be  the  effect  of  taking  into 
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account  the  character  of  the  narratives  accepted  by  the 
Matthaean  writer?  Will  the  purpose  of  a  secondary  Mat- 
thaean  writer  continue  to  be  a  reasonably  possible  one? 
Our  diagram  indicates  this  as  a  proper  matter  of  inquiry, 
directing  us,  as  it  does,  to  the  consideration  not  merely 
of  the  number  of  incidents  accepted  but  of  their  char¬ 
acter  as  well. 

It  will  be  proper  to  begin  by  paying  attention  to  the 
matter  of  miracles.  Accounts  of  miracles  abound  in  both 
Gospels.  If  we  disregard  general  statements  of  miracu¬ 
lous  works  and  note  only  specific  cases,  the  two  documents 
stand  almost  upon  equality  with  respect  to  the  number 
described,  Matthew  containing  two  or  three  more  accounts 
than  Mark.  In  general,  the  miracles  recounted  in  the 
one  writing  are  also  set  forth  in  the  other.  The  exceptions 
are  listed  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  Infancy  Section 
of  Matthew  not  being  taken  into  account. 


Miracles  Recounted  in  One  Gospel  but  not  in  the 

Other 


In  Matthew  but  not  in  Mark 


In  Mark  but  not  in  Matthew 


The  centurion’s  servant  8:5-13 

The  two  blind  men  9:27-31 

The  mute  demoniac  9 : 32-33  [34] 

The  blind  and  mute  demoniac 

12:22 

Peter’s  walking  on  the  sea 

14:28-31 

The  fish  and  the  stater 

17:24-27 


The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit 
1 *21-28 

The  deaf-mute  7 : 31-37 

The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida 

8:22-26 


The  narratives  of  the  miracles  are  not  always  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  account  of  the  event  with  which  they 
are  associated,  and  in  a  couple  of  cases  one  description 
is  imbedded  in  another.  Thus,  the  narrative  of  The  blind 
and  mute  demoniac  (Mt.  12:22)  really  provides  the  intro¬ 
duction  for  the  discourse  as  to  the  divided  house;  and 
the  account  of  The  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt. 
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9:20-22;  Mk.  5:25-34)  is,  in  both  Gospels,  really  imbedded 
in  the  description  of  the  miracle  of  The  ruler* s  daughter 
(Mt.  9:18-19,  23-26;  Mk.  5:22-24,  35-43).  Accordingly, 
in  matching  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  two  Gospels,  we 
will  not  always  be  matching  narratives  of  whole  inci¬ 
dents. 

Matthaean  Abridgments  of  Miracles 

We  are  now  prepared,  perhaps,  to  enter  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  very  remarkable  fact  having  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  Matthaean  acceptance  of  Markan  incidents. 
There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  instances  of  miracles 
in  recounting  which  the  Markan  narrative  is  fuller  than 
the  Matthaean.  That  is,  on  the  assumption  of  a  derivative 
First  Gospel,  we  must  concede,  in  all  fourteen  cases,  that 
the  writer  of  this  document  cut  down  the  amount  of  space 
given  to  the  account  in  his  exemplar.  I  tabulate  the 
narratives  and  give  the  exact  space,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  words,  occupied  in  the  respective  Gospels.® 

Viewing  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  as  a  compiler 
working  with  the  Second  Gospel  before  him,  we  are 
required  to  note  that  he  cut  down,  in  narrating  these  four¬ 
teen  miracles,  a  total  of  space  amounting  to  2,089  words 
to  one  amounting  only  to  1,211.  He  told,  in  the  several 
cases,  a  lesser  history,  one  which  was,  on  the  average, 
only  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  history  in  front  of  him.* 
We  are  by  no  means  to  understand  that  the  Matthaean 
compiler  condensed  verbose  accounts  and  retold  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  such  way  as  to  present  the  same  import  in  fewer 
words.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  The  reduced  space  is 
attained  by  omission  of  details.  The  resulting  narrative 
tells  a  lesser  history.  It  is  absurd  to  view  the  two  styles 
as  so  related  that  the  Matthaean  writer  communicates  the 
same  import  in  a  reduced  number  of  words.  The  diifer- 

B  For  the  Agrures  here,  I  am  indebted  to  my  wife,  Carlie  McClure 
Springer. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  is  probably  to  be  put  some¬ 
what  lower.  That  is,  he  must  have  accepted  less  than  58  per  cent, 
of  the  text  before  him,  because  his  account  must  be  understood 
to  include  additions  of  his  own;  so  that  the  68  per  cent,  represents 
what  he  accepted  plus  what  he  added. 
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Space  Given  to  Accounts  of  Fourteen  Miracles  in 
THE  Two  Gospels 


Number  of 
^ords  in  Matthew 

Number  of 
words  in  Mark 

Simon’s  mother-in-law 

30 

44 

(Mt  8:14-15) 

(Mk.  1:29-31) 

Healing  and  delivery  of  many 

36 

46 

(Mt.  8:16-17) 

(Mk.  1:32-34) 

Touching  the  leper 

62 

95 

(Mt  8:1-4) 

(Mk.  1:40-45) 

The  paralytic 

127 

192 

(Mt  9:1-8) 

(Mk.  2:1-12) 

The  man  with  the  withered 

89 

94 

hand 

(Mt  12:9-14) 

(Mk.  3:1-6) 

The  great  herd  of  swine 

135 

345 

(Mt  8:28-34) 

(Mk.  5:1-21) 

The  ruler’s  daughter 

89 

199 

(Mt  9:18-19, 

(Mk.  5:22-24, 

23-26) 

35-43) 

The  woman  with  the  issue  of 

48 

154 

blood 

(Mt  9:20-22) 

(Mk.  5:25-34) 

Feeding  the  five  thousand 

157 

236 

(Mt  14:13-21) 

(Mk.  6:30-44) 

The  healing  at  Gennesaret 

43 

72 

(Mt  14:34-36) 

(Mk.  6:53-56) 

Feeding  the  four  thousand 

129 

146 

(Mt  15:32-39) 

(Mk.  8:1-10) 

The  deaf  and  dumb  spirit 

133 

270 

(Mt  17:14-20) 

(Mk.  9:14-29) 

Cure  of  blind  at  Jericho 

78 

123 

(Mt  20:29-34) 

55 

(Mk.  10:46-52) 

Cursing  the  fig  tree 

(43) 

73 

(Mt  21:17  (18)- 
19) 

(Mk.  ll:llb-15a) 

1211 

(1199) 

2089 

ence  in  style,  if  any,  is  practically  negligible.  The  Markan 
author  uses,  now  and  again,  expressions  that  are  more  or 
less  tautological.  He  will,  for  example,  write  “in  the 
wilderness”  immediately  after  having  written  “into  the 
wilderness”  (Mk.  1 : 12-13),  when  he  could  have  used  sim¬ 
ply  an  adverb  signifying  there,  and  thus  have  reduced 
his  number  of  words  by  two.  In  Mk.  1 :28,  he  could  per¬ 
haps  have  omitted  “all.”  In  Mk.  1 :32,  we  find  “at  even, 
when  the  sun  did  set”  (six  Greek  words).  Matthew  at 
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the  corresponding  point  (Mt.  8:16)  has  “when  even  was 
come”  (two  Greek  words).  If  there  were  multitudes 
of  such  cases,  a  substantial  difference  in  compactness  of 
style  would  result.  But  there  are  not  multitudes — only 
here  and  there  a  case.  The  reader  may  expect  that  later 
on  a  fuller  exposition  will  be  given  of  the  fact  that,  in 
general  throughout  Mark,  in  connection  both  with  mir¬ 
acles  and  with  other  matters,  when  the  text  recounts  an 
incident  in  a  greater  number  of  words,  this  means  that 
additional  details  are  being  presented.  Those,  then,  who 
think  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  a  derivative  from  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  have  to  face  the  broad  fact  that,  in  so 
large  a  proportion^  of  the  total  number  of  instances  where 


Number  of 
words  in  Matthew 

Number  of 
words  in  Mark 

Calming  the  storm 

153 

118 

(Mt.  8:18-27) 

(Mk.  4:35-41) 

Walking  on  the  sea 

182 

137 

(Mt.  14:22-23) 

(Mk.  6:45-52) 

The  Syrophoenician  woman 

138 

130 

(Mt.  15:21-28) 

(Mk.  7:24-30) 

The  Transfiguration 

232 

209 

(Mt.  17:1-13) 

(Mk.  9:2-13) 

The  Resurrection 

136 

134 

(Mt  28:1-8) 

(Mk.  16:1-8) 

In  the  Matthaean  presentation  of  the  first  of  these  accounts,  is 
included  a  narrative  of  two  hesitant  followers  (Mt.  8:19-22)  which 
has  really  no  bearing  upon  the  miracle  whereby  the  storm  on  the 
lake  is  quieted  and  which  consists  largely  of  discourse.  Subtracting 
the  69  words  employed  here,  we  have  84  words  for  the  description 
of  the  miracle.  Again,  in  the  Matthaean  account  of  Walking  on  the 
sea,  we  find  imbedded  a  narrative  of  a  second  miracle,  that  where 
Peter  walks  upon  the  water  at  the  word  of  the  Savior  (Mt. 
14:28-31),  the  telling  of  which  requires  87  words.  Subtracting 
these  from  182,  we  have  95.  In  both  cases,  then,  when  we  limit  the 
respective  accounts  to  the  miracle  itself  or  to  the  principal  miracle, 
we  find  that  the  Markan  account  is  much  the  longer.  In  the 
remaining  cases,  it  is  appreciably  shorter  or  nearly  equal. 

the  compiler  recounts  a  miracle  found  in  his  exemplar, 
he  reduces  the  material  available  to  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  presents  on  the  average  only  about  three-fifths  of 
the  import.  The  abridgments  occur,  say,  in  14  out  of 

^  The  remaining  cases  of  miracles  recounted  by  both  writers  are 
the  following: 
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a  total  of  19  cases ;  so  that  we  find  that  the  average  reduc¬ 
tion  to  three-fifths  of  the  history  before  him  was  carried 
out  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  instances  where  the 
compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  accepted  a  miracle  from  the 
Second.  The  suggestion  that  the  author  was  struggling 
to  keep  his  book  within  bounds  and  so  was  willing  to 
abridge  in  so  drastic  a  manner  is  not  especially  convinc¬ 
ing.  The  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  each 
a  third  or  more  larger  than  his  work  ultimately  became. 
So  also  were  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Why,  then,  should 
he  feel  it  necessary  to  recount  miracles  in  the  form  of 
abridgments  of  the  narratives  before  him?  We  have 
here,  accordingly,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  formulating 
a  reasonable  purpose  for  a  Matthaean  compiler  using 
Mark  as  exemplar. 

Association  of  Physical  Activity  with  Miracles 
Unobjectionable  to  Matthaean  Writer 

Let  us  note  that  the  Matthaean  acceptances  include 
accounts  of  miracles  which  belong  to  that  class  of  narra¬ 
tives  where  something  else  than  the  spoken  word  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  description  at  the  point  where  the  cure  is 
effected.  In  these  narratives,  the  Savior  is  described  as 
touching  the  body  of  the  afflicted  one,  or  seizing  him  by 
the  hand,  or  performing  some  other  act  in  addition  to 
or  by  way  of  substitution  for  the  uttered  word.  The 
following  list  exhibits  the  accounts  of  this  character 
which,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  dependent  Matthew,  it  is 
necessary  to  view  as  having  been  accepted  by  the  writer 
of  this  Gospel,  and  as  having  been  accepted  without  any 
attempt  at  modification  in  respect  to  the  point  which 
now  interests  us. 

1.  Touching  the  leper: 

“And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him” 
- Mt.  8:3  (=Mk.  1:41). 

Physical  act  acompanied  by  spoken  word. 

2.  Simon’s  mother-in-law : 

“And  he  touched  her  hand  and  the  fever  left  her” — 
Mt.  8:14  (=Mk.  1:31). 

No  spoken  word. 
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3.  The  ruler’s  daughter: 

“And  took  her  by  the  hand’’ — Mt.  9:25  (=Mk.  5:41). 

No  spoken  word  in  the  Matthaean  account. 

In  addition  to  these  three  instances  where  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  writer,  if  indeed  he  was  a  compiler  using  Mark, 
accepted  without  modification  Markan  accounts  in  which 
the  Savior  is  described  as  doing  a  miraculous  deed  and 
at  the  same  time  performing  a  physical  act,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  also  three  cases  where  on  his 
own  initiative  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  describes 
a  miracle  accomplished  in  the  same  manner.  (1)  In 
Mt  9:27-31,  a  passage  unparalleled  in  Mark,  we  have 
the  case  of  two  blind  men,  whose  eyes  He  touched,  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  touch  a  spoken  word : 

“Then  touched  he  their  eyes’’ — Mt.  9 :27. 

(2)  In  Mt.  14:28-31,  we  have,  in  a  kind  of  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Markan  account  of  the  incident  where  Jesus 
walks  upon  the  sea,  a  narrative  telling  us  of  Peter’s  re¬ 
quest  that  he  be  permitted  to  do  the  same.  When  Peter 
falters  in  his  faith  and  cries  out,  the  Savior  is  described 
as  rescuing  him  not  by  uttering  some  command  but  by 
performing  a  physical  deed.  That  is  we  have  a  physical 
act  presented  as  in  maintenance  of  the  miracle  of  Peter 
walking  on  the  sea. 

“And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  hold  of  him’’ — Mt.  14 :31. 

(3)  In  Mt.  20 :34,  we  have  in  the  Matthaean  treatment 
of  the  Cure  of  blindness  at  Jericho  a  description  restricted 
to  the  physical,  despite  the  fact  that  in  Mark,  at  10:52, 
it  is  the  spoken  word  unaccompanied  by  any  physical 
act  that  is  set  forth  by  the  writer.  We  have  in  Matthew : 

“And  Jesus  .  .  .  touched  their  eyes’’ — Mt.  20 :34. 

No  spoken  word. 

In  Mark,  we  have,  in  contrast: 

“Go  thy  way  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole’’ — Mk. 
10:52. 

No  physical  act. 

That  the  Matthaean  author  was  quite  ready  to  include 
accounts  of  miracles  wrought  in  association  with  some 
physical  act  is  well  evidenced  by  the  three  acceptances 
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cited,  by  the  two  narratives  peculiar  to  the  First  Gospel, 
and  by  his  own  substitution  of  the  physical  aspect  in  the 
narrative  concerned  with  the  blindness  at  Jericho  for  the 
Markan  recitation  of  the  words  of  direction.  Nor  are  we 
to  wonder  at  his  willin^ess  in  this  connection,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the  remaining  Gospels  is  with¬ 
out  an  instance  peculiar  to  itself.  I  cite  the  following 
cases : 

“And  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  he  spat,  and  touched  his 
tongue” — Mk.  7:33. 

“And  he  took  hold  of  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  brought 
him  out  of  the  village ;  and  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  laid 
his  hands  upon  him.  .  .  .  Then  again  he  laid  his  hands  upon  his 
eyes” — Mk.  8:23,  25. 

“And  he  came  near  and  touched  the  bier” — Lk.  7:14. 

“And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  her” — Lk.  13:13. 

“And  he  touched  his  ear” — Lk.  22:51. 

“He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and 
anointed  his  eyes  with  the  clay” — Jn.  9:6: 

There  was  a  general  willingness  to  record  miracles 
wrought  in  association  with  a  physical  act.  This  creates 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  similar  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel.  And  besides,  we 
have  direct  testimony  to  this  willingness  on  his  part  in 
the  three  cases  of  acceptances  from  Mark  and  in  the  three 
cases  when  he  acted  on  his  own  initiative. 

The  six  instances  of  accounts  of  miracles  wrought  in 
association  with  a  physical  act,  and  so  described  in  the 
First  Gospel,  constitute,  it  is  true,  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Matthew  derived  from  Mark.  But 
the  willingness  of  the  Matthaean  compiler  which  must  be 
presumed  because  of  the  five  Markan,  three  Lukan  and 
one  Johannine  instances  and  must  be  accepted  because  this 
presumption  is  established  by  the  six  Matthaean  cases, 
does  bar  the  way  when  it  is  attempted  to  explain,  under 
the  assumption  that  Matthew  is  a  derivative  of  Mark, 
why  the  Matthaean  compiler  omitted  the  accounts  of 
The  deaf-mute  (Mk.  7 :31-37)  and  of  The  blind  man  of 
Bethsaida  (Mk.  8:22-26).  An  explanation  based  on  the 
references  to  physical  acts  has  little  or  no  force.  The  six 
instances  make  it  clear  that  material  of  the  kind  embodied 
in  these  accounts  was  acceptable  to  the  writer  of  Matthew. 
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We  have  now  had  before  us  the  acceptances  of  Matthew 
in  connection  with  the  following  points.  (1)  We  have 
learned  that  these  acceptances  amount  to  92  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  incidents  narrated  in  Mark. 
Nothing  indicative  of  the  impossibility  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Markan  writer,  when  he  is  made  compiler,  has 
arisen  out  of  this  fact.  (2)  In  the  case  of  fourteen  or 
more  miracles  which  a  Matthaean  compiler  must  be 
viewed  as  having  accepted  from  the  Markan  narrative, 
this  compiler  abridges  the  text  to  the  point  that  he  pre¬ 
sents,  on  the  average,  only  three-fifths  or  less  of  the 
history  before  him.  This  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
hypothesis  that  Matthew  is  a  compilation  largely  based 
on  Mark.  (3)  With  respect  to  miracles  associated  with 
physical  acts,  a  readiness  to  narrate  such  miracles  with¬ 
out  modification  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Matthaean  writer, 
even  when  he  is  viewed  as  compiling  from  the  Markan 
narrative.  The  effect  of  this  disclosure  is  to  bar  the 
explanation  based  on  the  physical  aspect  as  to  why  he 
rejected  certain  miracles  in  Mark,  when  he  is  made  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  author  of  this  Gospel. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  question  concerned  with  the 
omissions  of  Markan  events  that  must  be  attributed  to  the 
Matthaean  writer  when  we  assume  that  the  First  Gospel 
was  derived  from  the  Second.  Seven  narratives  may  be 
enumerated. 

Events  Narrated  in  Mark  but  Not  in  Matthew 

Mk. 

1.  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit. . .  1 :21-28 


2.  Tour  through  near-by  places .  1:35-38 

3.  ^Appointment  of  the  Twelve .  3:13-15 

4.  The  deaf-mute .  7 :31-37 

5.  The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida .  8:22-26 

6.  The  widow’s  two  mites . 12:41-44 

7.  The  young  man  who  follows . 14:51-52 


*  The  full  account  includes  the  list  of  the  Twelve ;  but  as  these 
are  also  enumerated  in  Matthew,  though  in  a  different  connection, 
I  reckon  the  narrative  as  covered,  for  the  purposes  of  this  table 
of  omissions,  by  verses  13-15. 
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Of  the  83  incidents  narrated  in  Mark,  these  7  are 
absent  from  Matthew.  That  is  to  say,  the  First  Gospel, 
if  viewed  as  the  derivative  document,  is  also  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  omitted  7/83  of  the  total  number  of 
topics  listed  in  the  table  of  contents  of  the  parent  writing. 
The  omissions  thus  amount  to  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  Matthaean 
compiler  must  in  consequence  be  viewed  as  having  omitted 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  topics  treated  in  his  exem¬ 
plar.  If  it  is  objected  that  an  explanation  is  available 
for  two  of  the  seven  (Nos.  4  and  5) — ^that  is,  for  the 
miracles  associated  with  physical  acts — ^the  answer  may 
at  once  be  made  that  this  explanation  cannot  be  urged 
with  any  force  because  of  the  fact  that  we  must  view  the 
writer  of  Matthew,  when  he  is  made  a  compiler,  as  quite 
willing  to  accept  accounts  of  miraces  of  the  class  de¬ 
scribed.  We  have  already  examined  into  this  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  narrative  which  recounts  the  cure  of  The  blind 
man  of  Bethsaida  (No.  5),  we  have  an  account  which 
prolongs  the  miracle  and  associates  with  it  an  unusual 
amount  of  physical  activity.  Suppose  we  say,  in  view  of 
these  considerations,  that  the  Matthaean  compiler’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  omitting,  not  seven  but  six  or  seven,  topics  of 
importance  seems  more  or  less  unreasonable.  Having 
accepted  92  per  cent,  of  the  available  topics,  why  did  he 
reject  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  remaining  ones?  The 
incident  of  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  is  a  very 
notable  miracle — so  much  so  in  fact  that  its  exclusion 
is  a  difficulty  calling  for  especial  explanation ;  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Tour  through  near-by  places  is  just  the  kind 
of  condensed  account  that  is  elsewhere  repeatedly  found 
in  Matthew ;®  the  matter  of  the  Appointment  of  the  Twelve 
is  of  high  importance,  which  would  not  have  decreased 
in  the  lapse  of  time  from  a  primary  to  a  secondary  writ¬ 
ing  ;  the  miracles  concerned  with  The  deaf-mute  and  The 
blind  man  of  Bethsaida  might  well  seem  acceptable  since 


•Mt  4:23-26;  9:35;  11:1;  12:16-16;  14:34-36;  16:29-31;  19:1-2. 
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they  would  have  enabled  the  author  to  extend  his  account 
of  the  great  works  of  the  Savior;  the  narrative  of  The 
widov/s  two  mites  presents  material  that  would  hardly 
have  been  without  its  appeal  to  a  writer  who  was  incor¬ 
porating  so  much  discourse;  and  finally,  the  account  of 
The  young  man  who  follows  might  seem  a  suitable  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  description  of  the  Betrayal  and  Arrest. 

There  has  now  been  developed  a  very  considerable  total 
of  what  may,  for  the  time,  be  considered  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  hypothesis  that,  when  the  author  of  the  First 
Gospel  is  made  a  compiler  who  is  using  Mark,  his  purpose 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  possible  one.  I  do  not  care — not  at 
least  at  this  juncture — ^to  press  the  difficulty  further  than 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  a  very  good  offset  against  a 
similar  difficulty  that  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
possibility  of  a  reasonable  purpose  when  the  Markan 
writer  is  made  a  compiler  with  Matthew  before  him. 
When,  under  this  hypothesis,  the  tables  of  contents  of  the 
two  Gospels  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
necessary  to  view  the  compiler  of  Mark  as  having  omitted 
a  certain  number  of  topics.  It  will  then  be  seen,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  Markan  omissions  of  whole  inci¬ 
dents,  that  whatever  difficulty  these  may  cause  for  the 
hypothesis  of  a  dependent  Mark  is  largely  offset  by  the 
fact  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  dependent  Matthew  is  also 
beset  with  a  similar  difficulty. 

The  Present  Situation 

The  situation  at  this  stage  of  our  investigation  into  the 
phenomena  of  parallelism  and  non-parallelism  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  We  have  had  before  us  the  matter 
of  Matthaean  acceptances  of  whole  incidents  and  have 
considered  these  (1)  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
acceptances,  and  (2)  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  material  accepted.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to 
the  omissions  of  whole  incidents  by  the  Matthaean  com¬ 
piler.  But,  no  substantial  evidence  against  a  dependent 
Mark  has  so  far  been  found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
has  been  developed  that  the  Matthaean  writer  when 
viewed  as  a  compiler  must  also  be  regarded  as  one  who 
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was  disposed  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  accepted  cases 
of  miracle  to  abridge  his  accounts  to  an  average  presenta¬ 
tion  of  but  three-fifths  of  the  history  before  him.  This 
fact  stands  as  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a  dependent  Matthew.  Moreover,  our  investigation 
has  shown  that  a  Matthaean  compiler  must  be  considered 
as  having  omitted  a  substantial  number  of  whole  inci¬ 
dents.  This  fact  will  be  found,  later  on,  to  afford  an 
offset  to  the  difficulty  of  viewing  Mark  as  a  derivative 
document  when  we  note  that  the  Markan  writer  must  have 
omitted  a  number  of  whole  incidents  if  he  compiled  from 
Matthew.  So  far,  then,  our  inquiry  into  parallelism  and 
non-parallelism  has  developed  a  situation  unfavorable  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  dependent  Matthew. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  International  Protection  of  Labor.  By  Boutelle 

Ellsworth  Lowe,  Ph.D.  Published  by  Macmillan’s. 

484  pp.  Price,  $2.50. 

As  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  “to  describe  the  movements  for  international  labor 
legislation,  to  present  the  labor  agreements  that  have 
resulted  therefrom,  and  to  endeavor  to  show  the  legisla¬ 
tive  developments  that  may  enable  the  United  States  to 
do  more  than  it  has  heretofore  done  towards  treating  labor 
problems  in  an  international  way.” 

Topics  involved  in  the  legislative  program  are  such  as 
these:  Reforms  and  Agreements  touching  Living  Wage; 
The  Three-shift  System ;  Weekly  Rest-day ;  Regulation  of 
hours  for  Women;  Prohibition  of  Child-labor;  Public 
Agencies  for  preventing  unemployment;  Safety  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Devices  in  industry;  Insurance  Systems;  Collection 
of  Statistics. 

While  the  author’s  treatment  is  strictly  historical,  the 
whole  has  propagandic  value  with  reference  to  further 
advance  along  these  lines.  The  vast  research  of  the  author 
commends  his  work  both  to  general  reader  and  to  the 
specialist.  It  is  at  once  an  authoritative  guide  and  con¬ 
venient  summary  of  the  world  situation  regarding  things 
most  vital  to  social  welfare. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Memoire  sur  L’Etablissement  DU  Texte  de  la  Vulgate. 

Par  Dom  Henri  Quentin,  O.S.B.,  lere  Partie.  Octa- 

teuque.  Printed  in  Rome.  Pp.  520. 

This  work  by  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
revise  the  Vulgate  constitutes  Volume  VI.  of  series  desig¬ 
nated  Collectanea  Biblica  Latina.  The  body  of  the  work 
consists  of  four  parts. 

First,  that  pertaining  to  the  tradition  of  the  text  and 
its  witnesses.  Manuscripts  first,  then  editions  are  enum¬ 
erated.  Selected  chapters  from  each  of  the  octateuchal 
writings  are  given  fully  with  textual  variants. 
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Second,  the  history  of  the  revision  and  purgation  of  the 
corrupted  text  down  to  1692. 

Third,  a  study  of  the  chief  MSS.  containing  the  text 
of  the  Octateuch  and  their  classification.  Six  principal 
groups  are  named. 

Fourth.  The  portion  of  the  work  most  interesting  to 
Protestants  is  that  wherein  the  author  states  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  determining  the  text.  He  lays  down  the  canon : 
The  text  of  the  Vulgate  has  been  established  not  by  con¬ 
cordances  with  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  but  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Latin  MSS.  among  themselves.  He  regards 
as  conclusive  the  agreement  of  the  Turonensis,  Amiatinus 
and  Ottobonianus,  or  of  any  two  of  them,  arguing  to  this 
point  by  eighty  variant  citations. 

The  author’s  conclusions  are  summed  up  in  fifteen 
points — ^too  lengthy  to  quote — and  pertain  to  editions, 
manuscripts,  and  the  use  of  collected  materials  and  rules 
for  establishing  the  text. 

Protestant  scholars  will  likely  regard  the  author’s  logic 
as  circular,  but  cannot  fail  to  admit  the  ponderous  re¬ 
search  labor  congealed  within  the  volume.  The  printing 
is  excellent,  despite  the  heavy  typographical  demands  of 
four  languages.  Numerous  facsimiles  adorn  these  pages. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Master  and  the  Twelve.  By  the  Reverend  J.  W.  G. 

Ward.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York,  1924, 

Pp.  255.  $1.60  net. 

The  publishers  announce  this  as  “a  volume  of  definite 
value  to  preachers,  teachers,  and  students  of  the  Bible.” 
It  is  in  reality  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  definite  unknown 
incidents,  events,  and  infiuences  in  the  lives  of  the  various 
Apostles  to  account  in  some  measure  for  their  personal 
characteristics.  The  attempt  seems  rather  to  be  a  case 
of  overworked  imagination,  where  imagination  has  little 
to  work  on.  This  is  a  questionable  use  of  imagination  as 
a  sensational  substitute  for  the  facts  and  truths  that  are 
written.  Of  course,  it  enters  a  large  field;  what  is  not 
known  is  infinite!  Imagination  has  a  key  to  that  field, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  a  “key  of  knowledge.”  The 
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imagination  of  the  author  in  this  book  is  not  limited  to 
the  reconstruction  of  known  events,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
exercise ;  he  claims  the  right  to  invent  facts,  events,  truths. 

Interesting?  Of  course,  it  is  interesting.  The  Arabian 
Nights  is  interesting,  and  so  is  Alice  in  Wonderland.  But 
is  it  profitable?  Perhaps  so — ^to  the  publisher;  less  likely 
to  the  author.  The  profitableness  of  such  pious  solilo¬ 
quizing  concerning  imaginary  events  in  the  life  of  his¬ 
torical  personages  is  rather  doubtful  in  most  cases.  The 
reviewer  did  not  find  it  doubtful. 

What  is  the  rightful  use  of  imagination  in  hermeneu¬ 
tics?  Is  it  not  reconstruction  of  known  or  suggested 
episodes  rather  than  the  construction  of  new  and  entirely 
unknown  ones?  This  latter  so  easily  becomes  not  con¬ 
struction  at  all  but  destruction. 

The  book  is  not  one  of  Doran’s  best.  Sermons  and 
exegesis  that  unfolds  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture  that 
is  actually  written  are  much  more  helpful. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Man’s  First  Disobedience.  Leander  S.  Keyser,  M.A., 

D.D.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924. 

Pp.  81.  $1.00. 

This  little  booklet  on  a  great  subject  attempts  nothing 
more  than  an  outline  of  the  subject.  Its  analysis  is  ad¬ 
mirable  and  the  unfolding  suggestive  of  the  things  not 
said.  One  could  wish  the  discussion  of  temptation  in  all 
its  elements  and  results  might  have  been  longer  and  hence 
more  complete.  But  to  make  it  so  would  have  defeated 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  present  only  a  brief  survey 
of  the  subject.  There  is  something  of  a  dogmatic  tone, 
perhaps  almost  unavoidable  in  so  brief  a  discussion,  that 
is  yet  not  acceptable  to  very  many  in  this  age,  however 
much  they  agree  with  the  opinions  advanced.  A  specula¬ 
tion  at  the  close  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  interesting,  sometimes  start¬ 
ling  for  so  rigid  and  conservative  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Keyser, 
yet  withal  quite  within  bounds.  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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The  Work  of  the  Pastor.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1924.  Pp. 

XVI  and  257.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  systematic,  compact,  and  thorough  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  pastor  in  all  his  relations 
to  the  people,  to  the  Church  organization,  to  which  he 
belongs,  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  to  the  community  and 
the  State. 

Pastoral  Theology  should  be  taught  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  studied  by  every  pastor  in  his  daily  work. 
The  teaching  in  the  Seminary  should  be  entirely  by  the 
Seminar  method,  discussion  and  questions  concerning  the 
most  important  practical  problems  and  the  best  manner 
and  method  of  solving  them.  Alongside  of  this  seminar 
work  should  be  a  reading  book,  for  the  general  systematic 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  The  pastor  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  will,  if  efficient,  forever  have  the  seminar  study 
of  practical  problems  before  him.  He  also  needs  to  keep 
himself  well  balanced  by  reading  a  careful,  systematic 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  As  a  leading  book 
that  parallels  the  course  in  the  Seminary  and  supplies 
quiet  reading  for  the  pastor  in  his  study,  this  book  is  ideal. 
The  sweet  gentle  spirit  of  the  author  coupled  with  his 
vivid  and  vigorous  evangelistic  spirit  makes  him  an  ad¬ 
mirable  leader.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Petra,  Perea,  and  Phoenicia.  By  the  Reverend  A. 

Forder.  Marshall  Brothers,  Ltd.,  London,  Edinburgh. 

Pp.  112,  small  quarto. 

This  might  well  be  called  a  book  of  pictures  with  ex¬ 
planations,  which  is  not  a  criticism  but  a  cordial  com¬ 
mendation.  Nothing  else  than  pictures  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  wonderful  Pertra.  This  ruined  region  presents 
the  most  startling  contrasts  between  stupendous  works 
of  man  and  titanic  product  of  the  Creator  to  be  found 
in  all  the  world.  This  book  depicts  this  glory.  When 
gazing  on  the  marvels  of  this  place  through  this  wonderful 
collection  of  pictures,  one  is  impelled  to  ask  “Why  Petra?” 
The  pictures  and  the  brief  description  answers  this  also. 
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Petra  was  a  center  of  commerce  at  one  time  between 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

About  one-half  the  book  is  given  to  Petra  and  it  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  part.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  Perea  and  Phoenicia.  The  pictures  all 
through  are  with  very  few  exceptions  from  photographs 
by  the  author,  a  fact  which  makes  possible  the  unusual 
vividness  of  the  descriptions.  They  are  really  fascinating, 
with  continual  touches  of  personal  experience  to  give 
piquancy  and  zest.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Tutankhamen  and  Egyptology.  By  Samuel  A.  B.  Mer¬ 
cer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Morehouse  Publishing  Co.  Milwaukee. 

A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.  London,  1923.  Pp.  100,  $1.50. 

My  instinctive  exclamation  on  reading  this  little  book 
was  that  rather  pert  saying  of  some  wag:  “It  is  better 
not  to  know  so  many  things  than  to  know  so  many  things 
that  aren’t  so.’’  This  little  book  is  an  attempt  hastily 
to  use  the  great  furor  of  interest  aroused  by  the  discovery 
of  Tutankhamen’s  tomb  for.  propagation  of  very  question¬ 
able  views  of  Egyptian  history  and  especially  such  as  are 
connected  with  Biblical  history.  It  contains  a  very  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  misinformation,  and  especially  offers 
uncertain  views  on  Egyptian  history  as  unquestioned 
facts.  For  example,  when  he  calls  the  Hyksos  “a  Semitic 
people’’  (p.  22)  without  the  least  hint  to  the  reader  that 
the  ethnic  character  of  the  Hyksos  was  concealed  by  the 
Egyptian  historians  and  has  never  certainly  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Or  when  he  says  (p.  50) :  “Modem  research  has 
shown  that  Mount  Sinai  is  to  be  located,  not  at  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  so-called  peninsula  of  Sinai,  but  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,’’  without  the  least 
intimation  that  this  bizarre  view  has  never  been  held 
by  but  very  few,  and  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that 
“the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea,”  the  way  of 
the  springs  is  the  old  caravan  road  of  ages  through  that 
region,  the  only  practicable  route  for  a  multitude,  and 
that  it  runs  by  Mount  Sinai.  Or  still  again,  when  he 
says  (p.  52),  “Therefore,  the  ‘Exodus’  (Note  the  quota¬ 
tion  marks)  from  Egypt  covered  a  period  of  over  two 
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hundred  years,  as  such  movements  of  peoples  usually  do. 
The  tribes  left  Egypt  whenever  occasion  offered  itself. 
Finally  in  the  weak  reign  of  Meremptah,  those  still  left 
in  Egypt  departed  in  a  body.”  With  those  who  believe 
it  to  be  the  province  of  the  historian  literally  to  make 
history,  this  may  be  quite  acceptable;  but  to  those  who 
think  the  historian  should  find  out  what  happened  and 
construct  his  account  of  such  materials,  this  account  of 
the  Exodus  will  not  seem  very  satisfactory. 

Then  Dr.  Mercer  attributes  a  speculative  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  character  to  the  Egyptians  that  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  “simplicity  of  ideas”  of  the  Egyptians  held  by 
most  Egyptologists.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  would  have  understood  Dr.  Mercer’s  interpretation 
of  them  at  all.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Progressive  Unfolding  of  the  Messianic  Hope. 

By  Jasper  A.  Huffman,  D.D.,  with  an  Introduction  by 

Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  George  H.  Doran  Company, 

New  York,  1924.  Pp.  XII  and  186.  $1.50. 

This  is  not  a  speculation  but  an  admirable  presenta¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject,  with  no 
attempt  to  explain  away  some  passages  or  resolve  all 
difficulties.  It  is  a  book  of  careful  “progressive”  analysis 
rather  than  brilliant  phrasing.  It  fulfills  the  promise  of 
its  title  “The  Progressive  Unfolding  of  the  Messianic 
Hope.” 

All  will  not  agree  with  the  order  of  events  at  the  Advent 
which  is  advocated  by  the  author,  for  on  this  point  inter¬ 
pretations  differ.  But  no  matter  what  one’s  view  of  the 
order  of  events  at  the  second  Advent  may  be,  if  he  really 
desire  to  make  a  study  of  the  Biblical  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  both  the  first  and  second  Advent,  he  will  find 
this  book  a  valuable  aid.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Journal  of  Transactions  of  Victoria  Institute. 

The  1923  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Transactions  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Institute  is  at  hand.  The  published  volumes  of  the 
papers  read  before  this,  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  are  always  a  treasury  of  useful  information,  and 
of  real  scientific  speculation  in  an  attempt  to  solve  obscure 
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problems  in  Theology,  Criticism,  History,  and  Science,  as 
related  to  the  Biblical  world. 

This  volume  presents,  among  many  other  subjects,  these 
timely  topics: 

Is  Inspiration  a  Quality  of  Scripture?  By  the  Reverend 
Wilfred  H.  Isaacs,  M.  A. 

The  Forces  behind  Spiritism.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield, 
Esq.,  M.  A. 

The  Value  and  Purpose  of  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Religion,  by  the  Reverend  Professor  A.  S.  Geden,  M.A., 
D.D. 

Relatively  and  Christian  Philosophy.  By  the  Reverend 
J.  J.  B.  Coles,  M.A. 

Occultism  at  the  Bar  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  By 
David  Anderson  Berry,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Assyro-Babylonians  and  Hebrews, — Likenesses  and 
Contrasts,  by  Professor  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  LL.D., 
M.R.A.S. 

Membership  in  this  Society  may  be  obtained,  and  should 
be  sought,  by  every  earnest  student  of  the  Word  who 
wishes  to  know  the  latest  and  best  in  real  constructive 
research  and  discussion.  No  one  ever  agrees  with  every¬ 
thing  that  is  presented  in  this  or  any  other  learned  So¬ 
ciety,  but  it  is  helpful  to  every  earnest  seeker  after  truth 
to  know  what  is  being  given  out  by  other  research 
workers.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Starry  Universe  and  the  Christian’s  Future 

Empire.  Horace  C.  Stanton.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Pp.  XXV  and  362.  $1.75. 

The  sublimity  of  the  universe  and  the  glory  of  God 
who  made  it  grow  upon  us  with  overwhelming  impressive¬ 
ness  in  the  perusal  of  this  book.  The  author  is  indulging 
in  speculation,  yes;  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
scientific  speculation.  It  starts  from  known  facts,  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  facts  and  seldom, 
at  least,  goes  beyond  possible  compatibility  with  them. 
The  author  is  a  philosopher  and  poet,  and  from  the  phil- 
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osopher-poet  we  may  learn  much  and  may  learn  also  to 
see  much  farther  than  before. 

There  is  a  feeling  by  a  reader  of  this  book  that  the 
subject  is  inadequately  discussed;  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  it  is  beyond  adequate  discussion.  Like  the 
psychiatrist,  who  attempts  to  thrust  the  laws  of  radiocina- 
tion  into  the  subconscious  world,  so  here  this  author  would 
extend  these  same  laws  into  the  super-conscious  world. 
In  neither  case  do  the  laws  apply.  Thinking  extended  into 
the  fourth  dimension  is  always  vague  and  inconclusive. 
Curious,  delightful,  attractive  things  may  be  said,  both 
by  this  author  and  by  the  psychiatrists.  They  may  be 
true ;  we  hope  most  of  the  glories  this  author  points  out 
are  real,  but  there  is  no  absolute  norm  by  which  to  measure 
things  in  another  world  than  the  world  of  our  experience. 
Even  where  revelation  comes  to  our  assistance,  it  is 
obliged  to  describe  things  in  terms  of  our  experience 
and  so  is  at  best  symbolical  in  aspect;  though  real  in 
substance. 

The  book  is  delightful  and  will  prove  very  helpful,  but 
we  must  always  remember  that  guesses,  even  pious 
guesses,  are  still  guesses.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Historical  Method  of  Bible  Study.  By  Albert  Edward 

Avey,  Ph.D.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Pp.  VIII  and  189.  1924.  $1.25. 

What  a  contrast  this  booklet  makes  with  the  brochure 
of  Professor  Naville  recently  republished  in  the  Princeton 
Review.  Naville  presents  a  real  historical  method  that 
examines  what  happened,  and  calls  the  narrative  of  these 
things  history.  This  book  presents  a  critical  method  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  presupposed  theory  and  calls  its  product 
history!  The  fact  that  the  author  has  much  company 
along  the  highways  of  literature  in  these  days  does  not 
alter  the  significance  of  the  contrast. 

Then  false  premises  are  laid  down,  as  on  p.  23:  “It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ancient  editors  and  copyists 
were  not  so  careful  and  critical  as  such  persons  aim  to  be 
nowadays.  Hence  they  may  have  had  no  scruples  about 
omitting  or  inserting  passages.’’ 
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Such  is,  indeed,  the  critical  theory  by  which  the  author 
works ;  but  the  archaeological  facts  of  the  ancient  literary 
world,  especially  the  Biblical  world,  are  very  different. 
And  the  utter  collapse  of  the  same  critical  theory  in  the 
classical  world  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  Biblical  critics 
of  the  fate  in  store  for  their  theory  as  the  work  of  Biblical 
archaeology  nears  completion.  The  untrustworthiness  of 
the  ancient  documents  which  this  author  and  others  like 
him  constantly  assume  is  definitely  contradicted  by  the 
trustworthiness  of  ancient  documents  which  is  every¬ 
where  the  finding  of  Biblical  archaeologists  as  the  years 
go  by. 

Destructive  insinuation  is  another  method  of  this  book 
as  note  the  following  (p.  25) :  “A  document  purporting 
to  come  from  a  certain  time  and  location,  but  written 
in  a  language  which  was  evidently  never  used  in  that 
location  or  not  at  the  time  in  question,  cannot  be  genuine 
in  its  claim.”  Where  is  such  a  document?  And,  even  if 
it  could  be  pointed  out,  may  not  individuals  penetrate  into 
a  foreign  land  and  write  books  there  in  a  language  not 
spoken  in  that  land? 

The  book  does  present  much  useful  information,  but  it 
is  so  fitted  into  the  deceptive  framework  of  theory  which 
I  have  delineated  that  its  value  is  very  doubtful. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Good  Will  on  a  Coral  Strand.  By  Henry  Page,  M.D., 
by  Williams  &  Wilkins,  Baltimore,  and  published  in  a 
very  limited  edition  for  private  distribution  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  public  in  a  great  edition.  It  approaches 
in  charm  and  practical  value  the  “Message  to  Garcia.” 
It  does  for  practical  philanthropy  what  that  little  tale 
did  for  responsible  efficiency.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

What  Shall  I  Do  with  My  Life?  By  Harold  I.  Don¬ 
nelly.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  248. 
1924.  $1.25  net. 

This  book  seems  to  be  based  upon  Jesus  simply  as  an 
example;  what  Jesus  did.  Unless  we  ignore  absolutely 
Christ's  Mediatorial  character  it  cannot  be  said  that  any¬ 
one  else  ever  had  His  mission  in  life.  “What  would  Jesus 
do,”  was  bad  enough  as  a  fallacy  in  Christian  living; 
“What  Jesus  did”  goes  far  beyond  even  that. 
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The  breadth  of  this  assumption  in  the  outset,  is  ignored 
in  the  treatment  of  the  example  of  Jesus.  That  is  limited 
to  what  Jesus  did  about  the  choosing  and  carrying  out  of 
a  life  purpose.  Thus  practically  the  book  becomes  a  very 
helpful  one.  A  young  person  asking  “What  shall  I  do 
with  my  life?”  will  find  much  to  help  toward  an  answer 
in  this  little  volume.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Jesus,  Lover  of  Men.  An  Interpretation  of  the  Records. 

By  Wilton  Rix.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 

Pp.  151.  1924.  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  brief  life  of  Christ  written  and  printed  in 
attractive  style.  The  author  says  some  very  beautiful 
things  about  Jesus,  but  his  book  can  hardly  be  called 
“an  interpretation  of  the  records.”  In  many  places  it 
seems  to  be  a  decided  misinterpretation. 

The  evidence  of  his  deity  found  in  the  records  is  wholly 
ignored.  It  is  Mr.  Rix’s  Jesus  we  have  here,  not  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  J.  H.  Webster. 

Art  Thou  a  King,  Then?  A  Presentation  of  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  Today.  By  Rev.  J.  Parton 

Milum,  B.Sc.,  H.C.F.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 

Pp.  viii,  158.  1924.  $1.25  net. 

The  method  of  this  book,  using  the  author’s  own  words, 
“is  to  show  what  Christianity  is  by  showing  Christ  first 
of  all  king  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  then  rising  to 
that  kingship  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race.  There  is 
abroad  today  on  the  one  hand,  a  demand  for  definiteness 
and  concreteness  of  teaching;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
demand  for  reconstruction  or  re-interpretation.  So  strong 
is  the  former  demand  that  even  the  Roman  Church  makes 
converts  in  this  country  because  of  its  definiteness.  As 
for  re-interpretation,  all  the  Protestant  pulpits  are  busy 
with  it,  but  the  main  drawback  to  their  efforts  is  the 
lack  of  a  standard  or  criterion.  These  two  demands  are 
met  once  for  all  in  the  perception  of  the  kingship  of 
Christ ;  in  the  light  of  this  single  secret  or  clue.  His  earthly 
life  can  be  re-read,  and  our  own  lives  re-pivoted ;  nor  can 
any  doctrine  be  called  essential  that  does  not  spring  from 
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this,  and  in  the  re-thinking  and  re-applying  of  it  must 
all  reconstruction  consist.” 

The  author  is  certainly  right  in  his  contention  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingship  of  Christ  needs  to  be  emphasized 
and  applied.  The  crying  need  of  the  world  today  is  the 
recognition  of  his  authority,  and  submission  to  his  teach¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  book  will  help  to  promote  both.  It  is  stimu¬ 
lating  and  suggestive. 

Exception  may  be  taken  to  the  interpretations  given 
of  the  Temptation  and  Transfiguration,  and  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Christ’s  death,  since  they  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  full  requirements  of  the  Gospel  records;  but  on  the 
whole  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  reading. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  in  Their  His¬ 
torical  Setting.  By  Philip  Vollmer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Eden  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  220.  1924. 

$1.50  net. 

Dr.  Vollmer  has  given  us  “An  Outline  Guide  for  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testament,”  and  it  is  a  good  one.  It 
comprises  four  parts;  first,  the  “Historical  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament  Writings” ;  second,  “General  Intro¬ 
duction”;  third,  “Special  Introduction”;  and  fouth,  “Va¬ 
riety  in  the  Unity  of  the  New  Testament  Writings.” 

The  book  is  written  in  syllabus  form,  a  form  requiring 
careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as 
on  that  of  the  student. 

The  opening  chapters  give  a  fine  outline  of  the  political, 
intellectual,  religious  and  social  conditions  of  the  world 
of  Jesus.  In  the  second  part  some  time  is  devoted  to  an 
explanation  of  the  “higher  criticism,”  vindicating  its  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  method,  and  making  a  distinction,  much 
needed,  between  method  and  results. 

The  chapters  on  Special  Introduction  could  have  been 
expanded  with  profit  to  the  student.  They  are  all  too 
brief. 
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Dr.  Vollmer  clings  to  the  late  date  for  Luke  and  Acts, 
75-80  A.  D.,  in  spite  of  the  recent  tendency  to  date  both 
before  A.  D.  70. 

The  arguments  for  the  unity,  and  Domitianic  date  of 
the  Apocalypse  are  not  stated,  yet  a  growing  sentiment 
not  only  favors  the  opinion  that  the  book  is  a  unit,  a 
“Tract  for  the  Times,”  as  Beckwith  happily  terms  it,  but 
that  internal  and  external  evidence  alike  sanction  a  late 
date.  The  allusions  to  current  persecutions  far  more 
widely  extended  than  the  persecution  by  Nero,  the  evident 
development  of  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  and  the  ex¬ 
plicit  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  all  seem  to  favor  beyond 
much  doubt  a  date  between  81-96  A.  D. 

A  better  case,  too,  could  have  been  made  for  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  Second  Peter.  Due  credit  is  not  given  to  the 
internal  evidence.  To  assume  that  Peter  could  not  have 
referred  to  Paul’s  letters  as  Scripture  because  the  term 
was  not  in  current  use  is  hardly  justifiable.  Peter  may 
have  been  the  first  to  use  it  in  that  way.  So,  too,  with 
the  priority  of  Jude.  Manifestly  the  book  of  Jude  pic¬ 
tures  a  more  fully  developed  influence  of  false  teachers 
than  does  Second  Peter.  The  latter  describes  the  false 
teachers  as  about  to  come,  Jude  describes  them  in  action ; 
the  agreement  between  the  two  descriptions  serve  to  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  Peter’s  prediction  of  their  coming. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  all  the  apostolic  writings 
that  the  writers  must  have  been  conscious  that  they  were 
speaking  with  authority,  just  as  conscious  of  that  fact  as 
they  were  conscious  that  they  were  apostles.  The  very 
office  implied  authority.  Hence  they  must  have  been  con¬ 
scious  that  their  writings  were  more  than  mere  personal 
letters;  and  if  this  be  true,  why  should  it  be  incredible 
that  Peter  should  recognize  Paul’s  writings  as  Scripture. 

Notwithstanding  this  divergence  of  view  from  that  of 
Dr.  Vollmer,  we  commend  his  book  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Herbert  R. 

Purinton.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New 

York,  1924.  Pp.  193,  $1.25. 

“This  book  was  prepared  originally  for  the  use  of  sec- 
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ondary  schools,  both  public  schools  and  church  schools, 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  Accredit- 
ment  of  Bible  Study  in  the  State  of  Maine."  It  approaches 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  angle  of  good  literature — 
a  very  excellent  method  for  students  of  high-school  age. 
And  this  literary  approach  is  well  made.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  put  on  the  Bible  narrative,  however,  is  that  of  the 
modern  critical  school.  J.  L.  Kelso. 

Songs  of  Sorrow  and  Praise — Studies  in  the  Hebrew 
Psalter.  By  Rev.  Duncan  Cameron.  (Hastie  Lec¬ 
tures.)  Published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  1924. 
Pp.  240.  $2.50. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  read  these  ten  studies  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  The  author  has 
the  rare  ability  of  making  the  Hebrew  style  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Psalter  come  over  into  interesting,  accurate, 
and  thought-provoking  English  essays.  The  first  chapter 
on  “The  Form  of  the  Psalter"  and  the  closing  chapters 
on  “The  Psalter  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches" 
will  appeal  to  clergy  and  laity  alike ;  but  it  is  in  such  more 
technical  chapters  as  “the  Covenant,"  “the  Law,"  and 
“the  Temple"  that  the  Hebrew  student  will  find  his  chief 
delight.  They  will  send  him  back  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  with  a  new  enthusiasm.  This  volume 
leads  us  to  hope  that  Rev.  Duncan  Cameron  will  give  us 
yet  other  studies  out  of  the  Psalms.  J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Decalogue,  being  the  Warburton  Lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Westminster  Abbey  1919- 
1923.  By  R.  H.  Charles,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Westminster.  Published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh,  1923.  Pp.  Ixiv  and  294.  $2.75. 

The  text  of  the  Decalogue  is  handled  in  some  sixty 
pages  which  make  up  the  introduction  of  the  book.  By 
the  subjective  type  of  reasoning,  so  common  to  the  ration¬ 
alistic  critic,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  Decalogue 
existed  in  at  least  five  different  forms — ^the  earliest  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C.,  and  the 
latest  from  the  close  of  the  third. 

The  book  proper  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  lectures  deal- 
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ing  with  the  Decalogue  from  an  historical  and  practical 
viewpoint.  Scholarship  of  many  fields  bristles  out  of  the 
book  at  every  point.  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Prohibition, 
Patristics,  and  Socialism  are  points  in  proof.  And  a 
variety  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  commandments 
keeps  up  a  freshening  interest  in  the  work.  But  when 
one  lays  the  book  aside  there  is  something  of  a  sense  of 
disappointment.  So  much  truth  has  been  brought  forth 
and  so  well  presented  to  the  reader  that  the  inaccuracies 
and  the  fallacies  of  the  author  appear  the  more  flagrant. 

The  following  quotations  will  show  some  of  the  false 
premises  which  are  bound  to  warp  the  truth  when  any 
logic  is  followed  in  developing  these  premises : 

“This  first  Commandment  is  not  a  formal  declaration  of 
Monotheism,  that  is,  that  there  is  only  one  God.  For  the 
words  ‘Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  Me’  did  not 
require  Israel  to  deny  that  other  divinities  existed.  What 
they  did  require  was  that  Israel  should  not  worship  any 
God  but  the  God  of  Israel.  The  terms  of  this  Command¬ 
ment  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  belief  on  the  part 
of  Israel  that  every  nation  had  its  own  god,  to  whose  pro¬ 
tection  it  could  trust,  and  whose  sovereignty  alone  it  was 
its  duty  to  acknowledge,”  p.  2. 

“So  far  then  as  the  seventh  Commandment  went,  it  took 
account  not  so  much  of  the  sin  of  impurity  as  of  a  sin 
against  property,”  p.  213.  J.  L.  Kelso. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 

[EJxtract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

Equally  Interesting  to  Young  and  Old 
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EDITORIAL 


It  used  to  be  said  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  “If  you  wish 
Beecher  to  do  anything  for  you,  kick  him.”  The  great 
man  had  learned  that  Ibve  flows  along  the  course  of 
life.  Love  and  life  are  much  alike  phonetically  as  words ; 
they  are  much  more  alike  in  exercise.  We  live  in  the 
direction  in  which  our  love  goes  out;  our  love  also  goes 
out  in  the  direction  in  which  we  live;  it  yields  to  our 
lives.  Kind  deeds  not  only  express  love,  but  generate  it. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  love  one  for  whom  we  do  a  kind¬ 
ness  willingly.  When  any  one  does  me  an  unkind  turn, 
I  can  never  feel  right  toward  him  until  I  do  him  a  good 
turn.  I  watch  for  opportunity;  I  make  an  opportunity, 
if  none  comes  gratuitously.  It  is  thus  that  “Good  will 
among  men”  is  to  be  begotten;  and  so  God  has  put  the 
application  of  redemption  as  the  world-wide  task  of 
evangelism,  that  we  might  grow  in  grace  as  we  do  loving, 
gracious  things  toward  others.  Playing  the  part  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  is  the  most  potent  of  all  means  of  sancti¬ 
fication.  To  have  a  blessed  impulse  and  to  put  it  on  the 
throne  and  let  it  rule  without  one  prudential  suggestion 
from  a  selfish  head  is  to  discover  how  near  of  kin  are 
love  and  life,  and  also  love  and  eternal  life. 

The  world  is  just  now  filled  with  peace  propaganda, 
if  a  word  of  such  sinister  import  may  properly  be  used 
of  efforts  to  abolish  the  horrible  monster  war.  War  is  the 
sum  of  all  villainies,  for  it  gathers  up  into  itself  all  other 
villainies.  It  issues  to  itself  an  unlimited  license  to  violate 
at  will  the  whole  moral  law.  The  so-called  “rules  of  legiti¬ 
mate  warfare”  are  only  feeble  little  artificial  barriers 
which  an  accusing  conscience  sets  up  in  the  pathway  of 
the  monster,  at  which  he  laughs  as  he  tramples  them 
down.  There  is  hardly  anything  too  bad  to  say  of  the 
man  or  the  nation  that  wilfully  makes  war. 

But  the  attitude  toward  war  thus  expressed  does  not 
meet  the  whole  issue  before  us,  does  not  really  meet  any 
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of  it  at  all.  The  people  and  nations  who  feel  thus  present 
no  problem  of  war  whatever.  The  vexatious  problem  of 
automobile  traffic  is  not  the  problem  of  putting  safety 
first;  most  people  do  that.  The  problem  is  presented  by 
the  miscreant  who  does  not,  and  will  not,  put  safety  first. 
So  the  problem  on  the  highways  of  the  world  is  the 
problem  of  the  men  and  nations  that  run  amuck,  that 
would  crowd  everybody  off  the  road,  and  who  willingly 
make  selfish  aggrandizing  war.  The  real  problem  of  war 
is  simply  the  international  police  problem,  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  criminal  nations  as  local  authorities  are 
obliged  to  deal  with  criminal  individuals.  The  extreme 
pacifists,  if  logical,  would  abolish  all  police  forces  and 
allow  criminals  to  work  their  own  sweet  will  upon  their 
neighbors. 

Christ  taught  a  true  pacifism;  He  enjoined  us  thus, 
“And  whosoever  shall  compel  you  to  go  with  him  a  mile, 
go  with  him  twain;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.”  Here  is 
the  extreme  attitude  of  conciliation  and  we  must  conform 
our  lives  to  this  ideal.  But  this  is  not  all  that  our  Lord 
said.  On  another  occasion  he  said,  “If  any  man  have 
not  a  sword,  let  him  sell  his  coat  and  buy  one.”  There 
is  certainly  a  time  when  we  are  thus  to  stand  to  the 
defensive.  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  in  a  wonderful  arraign¬ 
ment  of  war  to  which  we  can  give  the  fullest  assent,  yet 
admits  the  right  and  duty  of  defense  on  proper  occasion. 
He  supposes  a  questioner  asking,  “If  Mexican  bandits 
invaded  America,  would  we  resist  them?”  and  responds 
indignantly,  “Of  course,  we  would.”  Well,  just  how 
would  he  resist  them?  Would  he  go  out  and  make  one 
of  his  eloquent  speeches  to  them?  Would  he  bombard 
them  with  tracts  issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends? 

Is  not  the  last  work  spoken  on  this  subject  by  Paul 
when  he  says:  “If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in 
you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men”?  Here  is  the  concilia¬ 
tory  attitude,  “as  much  as  lieth  in  you”;  and  here  also 
is  the  recognition  of  the  criminal  acts  of  men  and  of 
nations  as  facts  that  must  be  expected  and  dealt  with. 
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“The  sun  do  move,”  at  least  the  sun  of  theology,  the 
source  of  its  light,  do  move  for  some  people.  It  used 
to  be  that  radical  teachers  declaimed  against  the  idea 
that  the  Bible  is  infallible ;  then  they  advanced — or  retro¬ 
graded — to  the  idea  that  it  was  not  even  authoritative; 
but  now  this  idea  is  left  far  behind  by  some  who  insist 
that  we  are  not  to  teach  what  the  Bible  teaches  at  all, 
oh  no!  It  was  only  for  those  people  of  that  time;  these 
days  are  to  find  their  own  truth — or  make  it  to  order! 
To  teach  what  the  Bible  teaches  would  be  reprehensible 
“scribism,”  which  is  a  nice  new  shiny  word  coined  by 
advanced  Modernism  with  which  to  describe  the  very  com¬ 
mon  idea  expressed  by  the  words  “traditionalism”  and 
“dogmatism,”  which  have  become  somewhat  threadbare 
by  overusage.  I  say  by  “advanced  Modernism,”  for,  as¬ 
tonishing  to  say,  the  special  object  of  attack  on  account 
of  objectional  conservatism  by  a  paper  recently  read  at 
a  meeting  of  one  of  the  learned  societies,  was  the  teaching 
of  Dr.  Fosdick !  How  dreadful  Dr.  Fosdick  must  feel  at 
this  re-classification!  “The  sun  do  move.” 

Speaking  of  “scribism,”  a  few  words  about  the  “scrib- 
ism”  of  the  critics  might  not  be  amiss.  It  is  to  their 
mind  dreadful,  quite  unhistorical  in  method,  to  teach  what 
the  Bible  teaches;  such  “scribism”  is  not  to  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  these  days  of  learning !  But  what  the  critics 
teach,  this  is  to  be  taught  with  the  utmost  emphasis  and 
confidence.  But  if  “scribism”  is  such  a  reprehensible 
thing  in  the  theologians,  how  is  it  so  admirable  in  the 
critics?  As  between  teaching  what  the  Bible  teaches,  be¬ 
cause  it  teaches  it,  and  teaching  what  the  critics  teach 
because  “all  the  scholars”  teach  it,  I  prefer  the  Bible. 
Indeed  I  do.  ^ 

The  outgoing  of  the  sympathies  of  the  Christ  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  running  the  whole  gamut  of  domestic  affections ; 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  Him  so  near  to  us.  The  big 
brother  idea  takes  a  strong  grip  upon  the  imagination 
of  men  and  boys,  and  is  He  not  set  before  us  as  our  “Elder 
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Brother,”  our  divine  Big  Brother?  Then  how  a  father’s 
heart  bleeds  for  a  son  or  daughter  gone  astray,  and  how 
the  arms  of  parental  love  encircle  such  to  shield  from  all 
harm;  and  “Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.”  And  are  there  not 
times  when  the  brow  aches  for  the  soft,  cooling,  sooth¬ 
ing,  touch  of  a  mother’s  hand,  a  hand  perhaps  already 
long  cold  in  death;  as,  indeed,  the  Lord  knowing  this  in 
us  has  said,  “As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  you.” 

Oh,  sympathetic  Christ,  to  Thy  arms  I  flee. 

The  continuity  of  nature  upon  which  scientists  rest  so 
assuredly,  and,  indeed,  securely,  is  not  particularly  their 
own  heritage ;  it  belongs  to  us  all,  theologians  as  well  as 
scientists,  to  those  even  who  know  nothing  about  it,  have 
no  philosophical  notions  concerning  it.  The  continuity 
of  nature  is  simply  the  fixity  of  the  order  of  things,  the 
organs  of  nature  and  their  interrelations,  as  manifest  in 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  so  that  all  work  uniformly 
and  are  to  be  depended  upon.  Now  we  all  live  by  this 
continuity  of  nature,  though  we  may  deny  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it.  For  we  rise  every  new  day  with  the  con¬ 
fident,  though  unconscious,  expectation  that  things  will 
go  on  today  just  as  yesterday;  we  look  into  the  remains 
of  antiquity  and  inquire  into  the  habits  of  people  then 
with  assured  confidence  that  God  who  made  the  people 
then  as  now  made  them  alike  to  respond  in  the  same  way 
to  the  same  influences,  men  of  like  instincts,  like  intui¬ 
tions,  and  like  senses;  and  we  make  our  plans  for  the 
future  with  the  confident  expectation  that  the  laws  that 
have  always  obtained  will  still  obtain  till  time  shall  be 
no  more !  ^ 

Ah,  YES;  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  which  wakens  us 
to  the  realization  that  there  is  an  horizon  to  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  nature,  not  an  horizon  in  space,  at  least  so 
far  as  has  yet  been  apprehended,  but  an  horizon  in  time. 
Before  time  began  the  laws  of  nature  did  not  apply,  thus 
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they  have  nothing  to  do  with  creation  and  cannot  explain 
it.  After  time  is  no  more,  the  laws  of  nature  will  not 
apply,  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  resurrection 
and  cannot  explain  it.  So  Paul  replied  to  a  questioner  who 
asked,  “How  are  the  dead  raised  up?”  “Thou  fool.” 
Resurrection  does  not  admit  of  explanation,  it  is  by  the 
power  of  God.  Can  any  one  explain,  or  may  any  one  limit 
that?  Thus  the  laws  of  nature  apply  within  the  limits  of 
the  horizon  of  time,  and  anything  there  not  in  accord  with 
the  continuity  of  nature  is  a  miracle  of  divine  power. 

The  questionnaire  is  getting  on  the  nerves.  Surveys 
of  all  sorts  of  useful  and  useless  subjects  are  made  de¬ 
manding  categorical  answers  to  questions  which  are  too 
often  framed  like  the  famous  one,  “Have  you  and  your 
wife  quit  quarreling?”  These  enquiries  are  nearly  always 
of  one,  or  other,  or  all,  of  three  kinds,  questions  leading 
to  a  decision  already  reached;  questions  to  condemn  a 
person  already  judged;  or  questions  addressed  to  persons 
who  will  answer  as  desired.  The  questionnaire  conducted 
by  the  Pharisees  into  the  case  of  the  man  born  blind  is 
typical. 

Questionnaires  addressed  to  Professors  in  the  great 
Universities,  in  most  of  which,  there  being  no  religious 
requirements,  all  sorts  of  agnostics  and  unbelievers  con¬ 
gregate,  receive  just  such  answers  as  might  be  expected; 
but  they  prove  nothing  but  the  gullibility  of  people  who 
are  deceived  by  them,  including  perhaps  the  questioner 
himself.  So  the  questionnaire  is  getting  on  the  nerves; 
thoughtful,  busy  people  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
consign  to  the  waste  basket  all  lists  that  come,  with  the 
result  that  the  questionnaire  becomes  more  and  more 
untrustworthy. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  makes  an  announcement  of 
unique  and  unusual  interest.  Doctor  Howard  A.  Kelly, 
Professor  Emeritus  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
one  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  all  the  world,  is  about 
to  publish  in  the  Times  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  the 
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trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  and  its  acceptability  to  the 
scientist.  Dr.  Kelly’s  scientific  standing  is  unassailable; 
in  these  articles  he  will  declare  his  faith  which  as  many 
of  us  already  know  is  also  unassailable.  He  is  far  from 
being  the  only  scientist  of  a  sublime  faith  in  God  and 
the  Bible,  but  he  is  one  of  few  who  venture  to  speak  out 
in  the  theological  world.  What  he  says  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  reading. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

WORLD 

Of  all  the  archaeological  fields  in  Bible  lands  none 
presents  now  so  much  of  the  romantic  as  Asia  Minor. 
The  Hittites,  who  so  long  stood  back  far  in  the  shadows, 
whose  very  existence  many  doubted,  have  now  come  out 
into  the  twilight — and  more  than  the  twilight — into  some¬ 
thing  of  the  glorious  sunshine:  yet  the  full  day  has  not 
yet  come.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been 
fully  deciphered  and  the  puzzling  array  of  eight  languages 
thought  to  be  found  on  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Boghats- 
Keui  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  romance  of  the 
situation.  Greater  further  discoveries  may  be  expected 
in  that  field. 

But  there  is  another  element  in  the  Hittite  field  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  the  Hittite  story.  Asia  Minor  was 
the  first  great  foreign  Mission  field  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.  The  work  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  this  region 
still  remains  in  an  obscurity  that  is  no  farther  advanced 
into  the  twilight  than  the  story  of  the  Hittites.  The  story 
of  Paul’s  work  here  was  long  believed  to  be  pretty  well 
understood  from  the  meager  account  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  But  what  we  are  now  learning  about  the  great 
ancient  cities  of  this  region  and  their  importance  in  the 
Provincial  empire  of  Rome  sets  out  Paul’s  tactful  mis¬ 
sionary  campaign  in  far  different  and  more  brilliant  col¬ 
ors.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells  the  simple  story  of 
what  Paul  did ;  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist  is  turning 
up  from  the  ruins  of  the  past  the  evidence  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  Apostle’s  work  in  the  evangelization 
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of  the  empire.  It  was  known  when  Luke  wrote  and  did 
not  need  to  be  stated,  but  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire 
has  stripped  away  these  things  from  our  vision.  The 
discoveries  show  that  Paul  occupied  the  most  strategic 
points  in  that  part  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  gospel  was 
preached  and  the  church  planted  at  the  great  centers  of 
business,  learning,  religion,  and  commerce.  As  Christ 
preached  round  about  the  Lake  of  Galilee  whence  life 
traffic  led  to  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  whither  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  health  resort  at 
Tiberius’  hot  springs,  so  Paul  and  Barnabas  announced 
the  Gospel  message  at  the  cross-roads  of  pro-consular 
Rome,  and  having  planted,  left  the  seed  to  grow  and 
passed  on  to  other  centers. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells  us  not  much  about  An¬ 
tioch  in  Pisidia :  Paul  went  there  and  preached  in  a  syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Jews ;  then  again  returned  after  a  little  time 
and  found  a  “Church”  there.  Now  the  excavations  set 
before  us  the  great  and  splendid  city  that  was  a  dis¬ 
tributing  center  along  the  arteries  of  the  Province.  Not 
much  has  been  found  bearing  in  detail  upon  the  work  of 
Paul  here,  but  the  greatness  of  the  place  sets  the  greatness 
of  the  Apostle’s  work  before  us  in  a  new  and  more  bril¬ 
liant  light. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Biblical  narrative  is  ofttimes 
misinterpreted  as  meaning  primitive  conditions  of  life, 
whereas  very  slight  hints  are  ofttimes  found  by  the  arch¬ 
aeologist  to  represent  great  peoples  and  events  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hittites,  and  now  apparently  also  the  Amo- 
rites.  We  read  of  Kirjath  Sepher  in  southern  Palestine 
in  Conquest  times.  The  casual  reader  passes  on  unaware 
of  the  suggestiveness  of  this  name.  It  is  “writing  Town,” 
which  may  mean  either  “Scribe  Town”  or  “Book  Town” 
and  may  point  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
library.  The  site  has  now  been  probably  identified  by 
Dr.  Albright,  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research  at  Jerusalem.  Another  Xenia  Seminary  ex¬ 
pedition  in  co-operation  with  the  American  School  has 
under  way  plans  for  excavation  that  may  get  many  his¬ 
torical  records  and  not  impossibly,  perhaps  even  prob- 
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ably,  some  portion  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  only  some  good 
friends  of  Bible  study  give  the  funds  as  freely  as  the  arch¬ 
aeologists  give  their  time  and  service,  the  work  will  soon 
be  done.  Three  thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient  for 
a  season's  work.  Ungodly  money  is  always  ready  for 
ungodly  investment.  Is  there  not  godly  money  awaiting 
investment  in  Bible  history? 

The  chronological  problem,  like  the  poor,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  with  us.  We  are  “assured"  by  chronologers  that 
their  arrangement  of  dates  is  final  and  conclusive,  and 
the  next  year  they  get  out  a  “new  and  revised  edition." 
One  is  reminded  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  witty, 
as  well  as  learned.  Principal  Caven.  On  one  occasion 
a  very  ardent  and  self-confident  and  breezy  young  revival 
worker  rushed  up  to  him  and  said,  “Sir,  have  you  assur¬ 
ance?"  “Well,  not  your  kind,  my  son,"  replied  the  great 
and  saintly  man. 

The  fall  of  Nineveh  has  been  counted  an  “assured" 
great  landmark  in  Old  Testament  chronology.  Now  a 
Chronicle  of  Nabopolassar  brought  out  from  the  British 
Museum  makes  it  clear  that  this  “well-known”  event  took 
place  not  in  606  B.  C.  but  in  612  B.  C.  This  will  affect 
many  other  dates,  probably  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Carchemish,  the  Waterloo  of  Egypt,  when  Nebuchadnezar, 
the  rising  Babylonian  monarch,  threw  back  forever  the 
Egyptian  forces  under  Necho. 
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CHRIST  AND  CHRISTIANITY 
THE  REVEREND  W.  T.  McCONNELL,  D.  D. 

BOYDEN,  IOWA 

I. 

There  are  religions  many,  but  only  one  Christianity. 
The  new  religion  of  our  day  cannot  be  called  Christianity, 
because,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  “Christianity  is 
Christ,  and  Christ  is  Christianity.”  Christianity  issued 
out  of  the  Christ  of  the  Bible,  and  there  is  no  Christianity 
apart  from  Him.  His  personality  is  woven  into  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  the  Christian  religion;  hence  to  take 
Him  out  of  the  Gospels  just  as  the  Evangelists  have  placed 
Him  there,  is  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
Christianity  rests.  You  may  rob  Him  of  His  Divine  or 
Supernatural  qualities  and  characteristics  as  we  find  Him 
there,  and  proceed  to  build  up  a  religion  on  a  purely 
scientific  or  naturalistic  basis,  and  you  will  have  a  religion, 
but  it  is  not  Christianity.  As  one  has  truly  said,  “Take 
Christ  out  of  the  Gospel  and  you  have  taken  its  heart 
out.  He  is  the  corner-stone  upon  which  all  Christian  work 
is  builded.  Remove  Him  and  the  superstructure  topples 
to  ruin.  .  .  .  This  Christ,  whosoever  He  is,  has  not  only 
originated  a  system,  but  He  has  put  Himself  into  it  as  its 
very  life  and  soul  and  power.”  He  claimed  all  this  for 
Himself,  and  if  His  claim  is  false,  then  Himself  ranks 
with  other  sinful  men.  Hence  His  challenge  to  the  new 
religionist  is,  “Which  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  sin?” 

What,  then,  is 

Christianity? 

It  is  a  system  of  religion  centering  in  Christ  as  revealed 
in  the  Gospels,  which  has  not  only  been  believed  by  the 
most  devout  of  earth  for  nineteen  centuries,  but  is  also 
a  fact  lying  embedded  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  intelli¬ 
gent  nations.  Its  birth  gave  the  world  a  new  departure, 
and  the  “Anno  Domini”  that  has  marked  our  dates  and 
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superscriptions  for  nineteen  centuries  is  but  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  testimony  of  the  leading  civilizations  to  the  fact 
that  with  Christianity  came  a  new  era  whose  beginning 
and  progress  should  be  forever  inseparable  from  Christ 
Himself.  Christianity  is  God’s  revealed  system  of  human 
redemption,  embracing  God’s  revelation  of  Himself,  of 
man,  of  sin,  of  man’s  duty  in  the  present,  and  his  destiny 
in  the  future.  It  recognizes  the  ‘‘first  man”  and  the 
“second  man,”  heads  of  different  races.  One  who  fell 
under  temptation  and  brought  ruin — spiritual  death — ^to 
his  race ;  the  other  victorious  and  perfect  in  life  and  death, 
bringing  His  race  into  spiritual  life  and  thus  back  into 
fellowship  with  God.  It  recognizes  a  “first  Adam,  of 
the  earth  earthy,”  and  a  **last  Adam,”  “the  Lord  from 
heaven.”  Thus  Christianity  is  a  finality.  No  other  Head 
will  appear.  Christ  is  the  last  Adam.  Rule  Him  out  of 
His  place  in  the  Gospels,  and  thus  out  of  God’s  revealed 
system  and  you  have  no  Christianity  left.  This  leads 
us  to  consider 

Christianity’s  Book. 

We  find  it  antedating  any  other  and  still  “the  best  seller 
in  the  world.”  The  oldest,  yet  the  freshest  of  all.  Its 
contents  cover  almost  sixteen  centuries,  “written  by  every 
variety  of  authorship,  prince  and  peasant,  sovereign  and 
slave,  scholar  and  novice,  men  of  letters  and  men  without 
letters,”  yet  its  different  parts  dovetail  into  each  other 
as  if  written  by  one  common  author,  and  in  one  age.  Its 
Christ  executes  the  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
Matthew  presents  Him  as  King,  “Where  is  He  that  is 
born  King  of  the  Jews?”  Mark  as  the  Servant  Priest, 
“The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.** 
Luke,  as  the  Ideal  Man,  the  prophet  of  humanity,  “That 
thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed.”  The  first  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  is  a  prophecy  of,  and 
points  to,  a  perfect  Priest  to  come  in  all  its  ritual,  and 
He  is  found  in  Mark.  The  second  division,  the  Historical 
Books,  is  the  prophecy  of  a  perfect  King  yet  to  come, 
in  all  its  history  of  Israel’s  imperfect  kings,  and  He  is 
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found  in  Matthew.  In  the  Poetic  and  the  Prophetic 
sections  we  have  the  cry  of  humanity  for  a  prophet  who 
could  perfectly  reveal  God  to  man,  and  we  find  Him  in 
Luke’s  God-man.  And  John  shows  that  this  perfect 
prophet,  priest  and  king  is  a  Divine  Person  with  a  human 
nature  upon  the  earth ;  “The  Word  was  God,”  and  “The 
Word  was  made  fiesh  and  dwelt  among  us.”  There  are 
some  things  that  Science  can  never  tear  out  of  this  Book, 
that  is,  the  Deity  and  supernatural  words  and  works  of 
its  Christ,  and  leave  any  trace  of  Christianity.  The  Christ 
of  Christianity  set  His  seal  to  its  authenticity  and  com¬ 
pleteness  as  a  whole  when,  “beginning  at  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets  He  expounded  unto  them — ^the  Emmaus  dis- 
ciples^in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Him¬ 
self.”  And  also,  when  He  said,  “Ye  search  the  Scripture, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  Me.”  And  His  recognized  Apostle 
claimed  that  the  New  Testament  alike  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  the  Word  of  God  when  he  wrote,  “But  the  Word 
of  God  endureth  forever,  and  this  is  the  Word  which 
by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you.”  “The  Word  of  God 
which  ye  have  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word 
of  man,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God.”  Surely 
a  Book  that  has  had  such  testimony  as  to  its  Divine 
authorship,  and  that  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
life  of  the  world,  that  has  been  such  an  acknowledged 
power  in  society,  that  has  had  so  remarkable  a  history, 
and  that  is  today  published  in  well-nigh  all  the  languages 
of  the  globe,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  it  is  of  God.  If  not,  then  we  have  “the  best 
book  in  the  world  born  of  fraud.”  We  have  intelligent 
men,  men  of  veracity,  saying  “the  heavenliest  things  with 
a  lie  in  their  mouth” ;  for  they  have  stamped  their  writ¬ 
ings  with  a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  It  is  the  only  book 
that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  eternal  realities,  and 
shows  sinful  man  the  way  back  into  the  fellowship  of 
a  holy  God;  that  softens  the  pillow  of  the  aching  head, 
and  tempers  the  grief  of  the  broken  heart;  the  only 
book  in  which  Christianity’s  Christ  turns  the  searchlight 
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of  heaven  upon  the  dark  path  of  life  and  immortality. 
The  voice  of  its  Author  to  the  Modernist  of  today  who 
would  rob  it  of  its  complete  Divine  authority,  and  its 
Christ  of  His  Deity,  is,  “Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth?  Whereupon  are  the  foun¬ 
dations  thereof  fastened,  and  who  laid  the  corner-stone, 
when  the  stars  of  the  morning  sang  together,  and  all  the 
Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?” 

This  is  the  Book  that  gives  us 

Christianity’s  Christ. 

Who  is  He?  The  Divine  child  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy 
(9:6,  7)  ;  the  Messiah  Prince  of  Daniel  (9:25)  ;  Israel’s 
ruler  whose  throne  is  eternal,  of  Micah  (5:2)  ;  the  son 
of  a  virgin,  whose  name  is  Emanuel,  God  with  us,  of 
Matthew  (1:23);  “The  Son  of  God”  of  Mark  (1:1); 
“The  Son  of  God”  of  Luke  (3:38) ;  the  Word  that  was 
God,  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  the  Baptizer  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  John  (1:1; 
1:12;  1:33) ;  the  Son  in  whom  God’s  flnal  revelation  has 
come  to  man,  Hebrews  (1:1,  2).  The  God-man  of  whose 
supernatural  words  and  works  the  most  persistent  effort 
of  learning  and  ^icience  through  the  ages  has  signally 
failed  to  rob  Him.  The  Christ  on  whom  millions  today 
rest  their  dearest  hopes.  The  founder  of  Christianity 
which  is  flinging  its  forces  with  an  enthusiasm  of  energy 
beyond  all  precedent  into  the  very  centers  of  heathenism, 
belting  the  world  with  its  lines  of  light,  until  the  sun 
never  sets  without  new  records  of  its  conquests.  Rob 
Him  of  His  Deity  as  it  is  written  into  His  Book,  and 
you  cannot  account  for  the  faith,  hope,  love,  influence, 
power  and  achievement  of  Christianity.  The  Christ  of 
Christianity  is  the  Christ  who  came  to  save  men,  not 
by  His  ethical  teaching,  charming  as  that  was;  not  by 
His  example,  noble  and  uplifting  as  it  is,  but  by  dying 
for  them;  “Who  His  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins  should  live 
unto  righteousness;  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed” 
(1  Pet.  2 :24) .  Salvation  does  not  issue  from  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  but  from  His  death  on  the  cross.  The 
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hour  of  His  death  was  the  crisis  hour  of  the  world,  the 
pivotal  point  in  human  redemption,  the  writing  of  God's 
love  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary.  “Hereby  perceive  we  the 
love  of  God,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us.” 

Christianity  has  for  its 

Interpreter, 

the  Holy  Spirit. 

Since  Christianity’s  Book  is  the  Word  of  God,  and 
Christianity’s  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  it  logically  follows 
that  the  finite  mind  of  man  cannot  of  itself  interpret  the 
Book,  or  the  teachings  of  its  Christ.  But  Christianity 
has  its  Interpreter,  Himself  Divine  (Jno.  16:13-15;  1  Cor. 
2:10-12).  By  Him  Christ’s  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
as  also  the  other  sacred  writers,  was  directed  in  all  his 
writings  (1  Cor.  2:13).  The  Holy  Spirit  so  interpreted 
the  mind  of  God  to  the  sacred  writers  that  without  at  all 
effacing  the  writer’s  personality,  or  compelling  by  mere 
mechanical  dictation.  He  guided  him  in  expressing  the 
mind  of  God  in  his  own  vocabulary.  Here  is  where  the 
principia  of  the  Christian  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Modernist.  The  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
one  is  by  the  inner  voice  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God ; 
that  of  the  other  is  by  human  reasoning,  conclusions  from 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  God  in  the  book  of  Nature.  The 
one  is  spiritual,  the  other  is  naturalistic  and  materialistic. 
They  postulate  two  kinds  of  scientific  investigation;  the 
one  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  the  other  on  human 
reason.  The  principia  upon  which  Christianity  is  based 
is  not  human  reason,  but  a  Divine  revelation,  and  this  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  who  knows  the  mind  of 
God.  “For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so  the  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God”  (1  Cor. 
2:11).  Christianity’s  disciples  are  led  to  acknowledge 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Scripture  by  the  subject  matter 
contained  in  them  brought  home  to  their  minds  and  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
whereby  they  are  assured  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bible 
in  matters  of  faith.  May  not  our  Modernist  brother, 
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boasting  of  his  advanced  and  superior  learning,  hear  the 
Christ  of  Christianity  saying,  “Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel 
(knowledge),  and  knowest  not  these  things?  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  we  speak  that  we  do  know  and 
testify  that  we  have  seen,  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.” 
Yes,  He  knew,  for  “God  gave  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  Him.”  Hence  “He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the 
Words  of  God”  (Jno.  3:34).  The  mind  with  its  Power 
of  reasoning  is  essential  to  knowledge,  and  it  may  be 
trained  to  think  quite  accurately  God’s  thoughts  after 
Him  in  the  realm  of  Nature,  but  when  in  its  search  after 
the  knowledge  of  things  spiritual  it  enters  the  realm  of 
the  Divine  revelation,  then  only  the  Divine  Spirit  can 
lead  it  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God.  We 
receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  because  the 
Spirit  of  God  witnesseth  in  our  hearts  that  they  are  of 
God,  and  shows  us  the  evidence  they  carry  within  them¬ 
selves. 

Christianity’s  contention  is  that  Scripture  is  validated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  by  human 
reason,  although  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit  finds  a  ready 
response  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  believer.  So,  like¬ 
wise,  John  Calvin  thought,  “But  I  answer  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Spirit  is  more  excellent  than  that  of  all 
reason.  For  God  is  a  capable  witness  in  His  Word 
in  regard  to  Himself,  likewise  that  Word  will  not  find 
credence  in  the  hearts  of  men  before  it  is  attested  by 
the  internal  witness  of  the  Spirit.” 

Here  then  is  the  answer  to  the  editor  of  The  Christian 
Century  in  his  article  of  January  3,  1924,  “Fundamen¬ 
talism  and  Modernism.”  He  asks,  “Are  the  fundamental¬ 
ists  right  in  claiming  that  the  issue  is  a  grave  one,  going 
to  the  roots  of  religious  conviction  and  involving  the  basic 
purpose,  and  almost  the  genius  of  Christianity?  .  .  . 
Two  world  views,  two  moral  ideals,  two  sets  of  personal 
attitudes  have  clashed.  .  .  .  Which  is  the  truer  Christian 
religion,  is  the  question  that  is  to  be  settled.”  Christianity 
finds  it  settled  in  its  Book  which  has  through  the  ages 
proved  itself  to  be  “the  sword  of  the  Spirit,”  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
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the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.”  The  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  be¬ 
lieves.  It  has  verified  the  testimony  of  its  inspired  writer, 
“Knowing  this,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of 
any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  will  of  man  (not  the  way  of  Science  or 
human  scholarship)  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  ^hey 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  (2  Pet.  1:20,  21).  In  a 
word,  Christianity  bases  its  authority  upon  the  inerrant 
and  infallible  authority  of  its  Christ  and  His  book,  given 
not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  spoken  from  God  by  men 
moved  by  His  spirit. 

“Where  is  the  wise?  Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is 
the  disputer  of  this  world?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe.  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom:  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolish¬ 
ness:  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.” 
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Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  the  Biblical  teaching, 
it  offers  a  clear,  simple,  and  adequate  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  origins.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  certainly 
be  said  to  be  inspiring.  For  the  most  part,  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  men  have  been  misty  and  halting;  but  the  Bible 
speaks  in  firm,  clarion  accents,  with  never  a  quaver  of 
dubiety.  Indeed,  its  tone  is  so  positive  and  unequivocal 
as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  writers  felt  certain 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  were  able  to  state  it  with 
assurance  and  authority. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the  Biblical  lan¬ 
guage  is  both  simple  and  majestic:  “In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  No  less  explicit 
is  the  account  of  man’s  genesis :  “And  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image.”  The  origin  of  sin  is  profoundly 
depicted  as  the  wrong  choice  of  a  free  moral  agent.  Other¬ 
wise  there  could  be  no  sin ;  for  if  evil  came  into  the  world 
by  necessity,  it  would  not  be  sin;  it  would  be  only  mis¬ 
fortune. 

However,  there  is  still  one  more  problem  that  has  caused 
much  agitated  thought  and  conjecture  among  men — ^the 
origin  of  salvation.  Sin  and  suffering  are  in  the  world, 
but  who  has  ever  found  a  way  to  cure  and  alleviate  them  ? 
There  have  been  many  guesses,  some  of  them  more  or  less 
plausible,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  set  forth  a  satis¬ 
fying  solution  by  mere  human  speculation.  However,  the 
Bible  offers  a  very  simple  and  reasonable  solution,  which 
is  that,  when  man  sinned,  God  determined  to  save  him 
by  sending  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  to 
assume  man’s  nature,  take  his  place  before  the  law  of 
eternal  justice,  uphold  the  divine  government,  and  thus 
permit  mercy  to  come  down  ethically  and  graciously  to 
rescue  man  from  his  lost  estate,  and  bring  him  to  an 
eternal  destiny  of  blessed  fellowship  with  his  Maker  and 
Redeemer. 
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Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  the  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  is  true,  is  it  not  both  arresting  and  appealing? 
Would  it  not  be  wonderful  and  satisfying  if  it  were  true? 
Is  it  not  natural  that  many  minds  of  the  highest  type 
and  the  noblest  aspirations  should  desire  it  to  be  true? 
After  the  doctrine  has  been  stated  simply  and  clearly, 
do  we  not  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  true?  Speaking  of 
the  Christian  system,  someone  once  said,  “It  is  too  beau¬ 
tiful  to  be  true!’*  Nay,  should  we  not  rather  say,  “It  is 
too  beautiful  not  to  be  true”? 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  beauty  and 
rationality  of  the  Biblical  teaching  respecting  the  genesis 
of  the  human  family.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  inter¬ 
esting  and  impressive,  and  whether  it  does  not  walk  in 
beautiful  accord  with  the  sure  and  empirically  established 
facts  of  science.  True,  it  may  not  accord  with  all  scien¬ 
tific  speculations,  but  wherever  science  treads  firmly  and 
certainly,  it  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  Biblical  teach¬ 
ing.  We  shall  try  to  interpret  the  Bible  honestly,  just  as 
the  writers  evidently  intended  their  language  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  accepting  it  for  the  time  being  at  its  simple  face 
value,  without,  if  possible,  reading  into  it  our  science  or 
philosophy  or  prepossessions. 

The  Bible  recites  the  story  of  man’s  origin  as  follows 
(Gen.  1:26,  27,  American  Revised  Version)  :  “And  God 
(Elohim)  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  And  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ; 
male  and  female  created  He  them.” 

Other  descriptions  will  be  noted  later  on.  Observe  the 
clear  teaching  and  implications  in  the  passage  quoted. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Biblical  writer  meant  to  teach  that 
God  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  making  of  man  and 
brought  him  into  being  by  a  special  act  and  for  a  special 
purpose.  He  also  made  man  superior  to  the  creatures 
around  him,  conferring  upon  him  a  special  dignity.  Of 
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no  other  parts  or  creatures  of  the  cosmos  did  He  say 
that  they  should  be  made  in  His  image.  This  peculiar 
quality  and  dignity  was  conferred  upon  man  alone.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  God  meant  man  to  have  complete 
dominion  over  the  other  creatures  which  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  brought  into  existence.  In  some  respects,  of 
course,  man  had  to  be  made  like  the  other  creatures,  so 
that  he  would  fit  into  his  environment;  but  the  plain, 
simple  narrative  shows  clearly  that  man’s  unlikeness  and 
superiority  to  the  vegetables,  birds  and  animals  around 
him  was  the  unique  quality  to  be  emphasized.  This  fact 
is  further  brought  out  in  verse  28,  where  it  said  of  the 
original  pair:  “And  God  blessed  them;  and  God  said 
unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,”  etc.  This 
language,  addressed  to  persons,  implies  that  man  at  the 
start  must  have  been  a  rational  being,  able  to  understand 
and  carry  out  his  Maker’s  commands.  No  other  crea¬ 
tures  were  thus  addressed.  The  implication  is  clear — 
man  was  the  only  being  who  was  endued  with  rational 
intelligence.  He  was  a  superior  being  from  the  start. 
He  was  not  of  the  same  mold  and  nature  as  the  insects, 
birds  and  animals  around  him.  He  was  of  a  different 
and  a  higher  genus. 

Another  fact  is  significant.  The  Genetical  narrative 
says  (verse  27) :  “Male  and  female  created  He  them.” 
What  does  this  mean?  That  woman,  like  man,  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  divine  image.  She  was  not  a  being  of  a  lower 
order.  She  was  to  be  man’s  equal  in  the  sight  of  their 
Maker.  In  so  ancient  a  narrative,  evidently  written  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race — at  least  many,  many  centuries 
ago — is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  writer  should  be  able 
to  set  forth  so  high  a  conception  of  woman?  In  his 
remote  age  (and  the  same  is  true  even  in  our  advanced 
present  age)  the  ethnic  religions  assigned  to  woman  an 
inferior  position;  they  mostly  debased  her,  and  largely 
reduced  her  to  a  condition  of  servitude.  Not  so  this 
early  Biblical  writer.  What  he  says  in  Genesis  1:27, 
and  what  he  afterward  says  of  her  formation  from  a 
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portion  of  man’s  side,  indicate  that  woman  was  to  be 
man’s  loving  equal  and  companion.  In  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  she  is  called  “an  help  meet  for  him,”  which  connotes 
a  status  of  equality.  One  cannot  help  wondering  where 
the  writer  of  this  antique  document  (Gen.  I  and  II)  got 
his  wisdom,  in  every  way  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

Several  crucial  words  in  God’s  commission  to  man  and 
woman  connote  their  pre-eminence,  their  superiority  from 
the  start  over  the  animals,  and  also  their  general  relation 
to  the  natural  realm.  God  commanded  them  to  increase 
and  multiply,  and  “replenish”  the  earth  and  “subdue”  it. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  “replenish”  (mala)  does  not  mean 
to  re-fill,  but  to  complete,  to  finish,  to  fill  up  (see  Roy’s 
Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary).  Thus  the  language 
clearly  implies  that  God  did  not  at  first  make  the  natural 
world  complete,  but  assigned  to  the  rational  beings  He 
had  created  the  high  and  honorable  task  of  adding  the 
needed  complementing  touches  to  it.  Moreover,  the  word 
“subdue”  (kavash)  is  significant,  showing  that,  as  the 
word  means,  the  earth  had  in  some  measure  to  be  “brought 
into  subjection.”  No  doubt  God  had  left  it  designedly 
in  a  partially  unformed  state,  so  that  man  was  to  “subdue” 
it.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  when,  according  to 
the  second  chapter  (which  contains  a  more  detailed  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  same  events),  God  placed  man  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  He  placed  him  there  “to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it” 
(Gen.  2:15).  The  Hebrew  word  for  “dress”  (avad) 
means  to  cultivate,  to  till.  The  word  for  “keep”  (shamar) 
means  to  protect,  preserve,  watch  over.  The  plain  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  narrative  is  that  primitive  man,  although 
placed  in  a  garden  and  not  in  a  wilderness  or  a  jungle, 
was  not  to  be  an  idler,  a  malingerer,  in  the  midst  of  his 
beautiful  and  favorable  surroundings.  And  what  is  man’s 
relation  to  nature  today?  It  is  precisely  what  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  early  Biblical  records.  He  must  complete 
(“replenish”),  subject  (“subdue”),  cultivate  (“dress”), 
and  preserve  (“keep”)  the  realm  of  nature.  Note  he  must 
“subdue”  nature,  for  he  finds  her  in  a  more  or  less  wild, 
uncultivated  condition;  then,  even  after  he  has  brought 
her  into  subjection,  he  must  constantly  “keep”  her.  No 
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doubt  the  Bible  teaches  that,  since  sin  has  come  into  the 
world,  nature  has  suffered  some  kind  of  a  lapse,  making 
man’s  task  in  subjecting  her  to  his  needs  much  more 
difficult  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  yet  the  Bib¬ 
lical  representations  are  true  to  what  we  know  of  nature 
today,  namely,  that  man  must  both  subdue  and  keep  her. 
Whenever  nature  is  not  thus  kept,  she  tends  to  reversion. 
The  early  writer  of  this  narrative  was  an  empirical  ob¬ 
server  and  an  accurate  reporter. 

Man’s  pre-eminence  over  the  lower  orders  of  creation 
is  indicated  by  many  graphic  touches  in  the  Biblical 
record.  For  example,  immediately  after  man’s  creation 
God  talked  to  him,  as  if,  from  the  very  start,  he  were  a 
rational  and  moral  being.  He  commanded  him  to  dress 
and  keep  the  garden.  He  told  him  that  he  might  eat  freely 
of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden — with  one 
inhibition ;  he  should  not  eat  of  “the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.”  In  the  day  he  ate  thereof  he  should 
surely  die.  The  whole  connotation  is  that  man  from  the 
beginning  was  endued  with  intelligence,  so  that  he  could 
understand  the  injunctions  of  his  Maker;  with  moral 
discernment,  so  that  he  could  distinguish  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong;  with  the  power  of  free  choice  (that 
most  regal  psychical  gift) ,  so  that  he  could  elect  between 
good  and  evil,  uncompelled  from  without  or  within.  All 
these  facts  are  plain.  They  lie  right  there  on  the  surface 
of  the  narrative.  They  indicate  a  marvelous  insight  on 
the  part  of  the  composer,  whoever  he  was,  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  moral  depths  of  human  nature. 

A  further  confirmation  of  man’s  unique  and  pre-eminent 
place  in  nature  is  seen  in  God’s  subsequent  treatment  of 
him,  when  He  caused  the  beasts  and  birds  to  pass  before 
him  in  order  that  he  might  name  them.  This  implies  not 
a  little  intelligence  on  man’s  part.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  human  attempt  at  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  in  natural  history — a  task  at  which  man  is  still  at 
work.  The  most  significant  feature  of  this  narrative  is 
that,  among  all  the  animals  that  passed  before  Adam, 
“there  was  not  found  a  helpmeet  for  him”  (Gen.  2:20). 
This  passage  has  often  been  misinterpreted  by  skeptics. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  God  purposely  brought  the 
animals  to  man  for  study  and  analysis,  so  that  he  might 
recognize  the  vast  difference  between  himself  and  them; 
that  he  might  realize  once  for  all  that  he  was  of  a  different 
and  higher  genus,  a  being  created  with  superior  endue- 
ments.  He  was  not  to  look  upon  himself  as  an  animal, 
or  as  a  near  relative  of  the  animals.  No  proper  companion 
could  be  found  for  the  man  who  had  been  created  in  the 
image  of  God ;  therefore  God  had  to  form  another  being 
in  His  image,  namely,  woman,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  *‘a  helpmeet  for  him” — an  intelligent  being  with 
psychical,  ethical  and  spiritual  affinity  with  him.  It  is 
beautiful  to  note  that,  so  soon  as  Adam  looked  upon  the 
woman  whom  God  had  formed,  he  recognized  in  her  a 
kindred  spirit.  And  here  is  the  basis  of  true  conjugal 
love  and  monogamous  marriage.  Christ  Himself  bears 
witness  to  the  veracity  of  this  Genetical  narrative,  bases 
true  Christian  wedlock  upon  it,  and  declares  that  God 
originated  the  human  family  by  making  them  “male  and 
female”  (cf.  Matt.  19:4-6;  Mark  10:6-8).  Note  Christ’s 
clear  language  in  Mark  10:6:  “But  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation,  male  and  female  made  He  them,”  ob¬ 
viously  referring  to  Gen.  1 :27. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  creation  narrative  in  which 
the  statement  occurs :  “And  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image.”  Reason  would  teach  us  the  importance  of  our 
having  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  man. 
If  we  do  not  know  whence  man  came,  we  do  not  know 
why  he  is  here  nor  whither  he  is  going.  Wrap  the  genesis 
of  man  in  obscurity,  and  you  wrap  his  purpose  and  destiny 
in  like  obscurity.*  Would  it  make  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  for  all  men  thus  to  grope  in  darkness?  Would 
agnosticism  on  these  vital  matters  help  along  the  cause 
of  civilization?  We  fear  that  ennui  and  despondency 

♦A  well-known  Modernist  said  some  time  ago  that  he  was  not 
interested  in  the  question  as  to  whence  he  had  come,  just  so  he  knew 
whither  he  was  going.  That,  we  take  it,  is  a  superficial  way  of 
reasoning.  One  would  think  that  the  well-balanced  way  to  put  the 
epigram  would  be  this:  The  rational  mind  is  profoundly  interested 
in  three  vital  questions:  The  whence,  the  why  and  the  whither 
of  man. 
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would  soon  take  possession  of  all  hearts.  Nil  admirari 
surely  is  not  the  note  of  cheer  and  hope.  Suppose, 
however,  we  reverse  the  picture.  If  we  know  certainly 
whence  man  has  come,  namely,  from  the  creative  power 
of  God,  then  we  can  draw  the  logical  conclusion,  working 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  to  his  purpose  in  the 
world  and  his  destiny  after  he  leaves  this  mundane  sphere 
of  activity.  If  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  reason 
would  teach  us  that  He  made  him  for  a  noble  purpose 
and  a  worth-while  destiny.  It  is  all  clear  if  we  can  accept 
the  Biblical  teaching.  Otherwise  we  must  grope  along 
in  the  dark  and  try  to  satisfy  our  hearts  with  conjecture. 
Which  is  better  for  the  human  family?  We  are  at  least 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  Biblical  conception  is  an 
inspiring  and  uplifting  one. 

Another  obvious  conc'usion  follows  from  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  man’s  origin.  Created  in  the  image  of  God, 
he  must  be  of  superlative  importance  in  God’s  sight, 
and  therefore  should  be  appraised  in  the  same  way  by 
himself  and  his  fellow-beings.  If  he  was  created  in  God’s 
likeness,  he  is  God’s  child,  God’s  offspring;  and  the  more 
directly  he  was  made  in  the  divine  image,  the  greater 
would  be  his  value  in  God’s  sight.  Thus  created,  a  finite 
replica  of  his  infinite  maker,  God  would  care  for  him; 
if  he  fell  into  sin  and  trouble,  God  would  fly  to  his  rescue. 
Having  been  created  a  sentient,  self-conscious  being  in 
the  divine  image,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  God 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  send  His  eternally  begotten 
Son  into  the  world  to  rescue,  save  and  redeem  the  human 
race.  Nor  is  it  too  good  to  believe  that  God  would  prepare 
an  eternal  destiny  of  blessedness  and  felicity  for  beings 
made  in  His  own  similitude.  All  of  these  great  and 
uplifting  conclusions  logically  follow  the  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  that  God  made  man  a  rational  being  in  His  own 
likeness.  Thus  the  Bible,  taken  in  the  large,  hangs  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  characterized  by  a  divine  unity.  It  sets  forth 
a  complete  system.  It  gives  us  a  world-view,  and  a  most 
exhilarating  one.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  not  true. 

Everywhere  the  Bible  stamps  the  seal  of  supreme  and 
eternal  importance  on  man.  In  harmony  with  the  teach- 
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ing  of  Genesis  that  man  was  made  in  the  divine  image, 
stands  the  saying  of  our  Lord.  “Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth."  There  is  no  belittling  of 
man ;  no  attempt  to  minimize  his  intrinsic  value. 

Certain  scientific  men  of  our  day,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  want  to  shrivel  us  up  with  a  feeling  of  our  insig¬ 
nificance  in  the  presence  of  the  immense  physical  universe. 
The  earth,  they  declare,  is  only  a  mote  in  the  air  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  cosmos.  The  sun  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  earth ;  there  are  many  stars  that  exceed 
the  sun  in  magnitude.  The  more  we  increase  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  our  telescopes,  and  train  them  upon  the 
heavens,  the  more  worlds  and  suns  and  systems  do  we 
discover,  until  we  stand  amazed  and  dumb  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  immensity.  Some  stars  are  so  distant  that  it 
requires  light  many  years  to  travel  from  them  to  the 
earth.  Our  planet  is  only  a  speck,  and  man  is  of  less 
account  in  the  presence  of  the  vast  cosmos  than  a  single 
grain  of  sand  on  all  the  seashores  of  the  world. 

An  agnostic  of  the  last  century  scoffed  at  the  Bible 
in  this  way:  What  do  you  think  of  a  book,  he  asked, 
which  teaches  that  the  great  inscrutable  power,  which 
is  occupied  in  whirling  all  the  worlds,  suns  and  systems 
of  this  vast  universe  about  one  another — what  do  you 
think  of  a  book  which  teaches  that  that  great  inscrutable 
power  came  down  here  upon  this  tiny  speck  of  an  earth 
to  speak  to  a  Syrian  shepherd?  He  meant  Abraham. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  scientists  one  of  their  speakers 
declared  that  man  is  not  near  as  important  as  he  thinks 
he  is;  he  is  only  an  insect  hovering  in  the  air  for  a 
moment  and  dwelling  upon  a  little  planet,  the  earth, 
which  lasts  only  for  an  instant!  Thus  do  some  men  try 
to  shrink  us  up  into  a  feeling  of  utter  insignificance  in 
the  presence  of  the  immeasurable  universe. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  Of  course, 
we  shall  not  deny  that  the  universe  is  vast  beyond  our 
computation.  But,  after  all,  we  refuse  to  shrivel  up; 
we  decline  to  be  intimidated  before  mere  materialistic 
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bigness.  Created  in  the  image  of  Him  who  is  transcen¬ 
dent  to  the  universe,  and  yet  immanent  in  it,  our  souls 
cannot  be  cowed  by  mere  bulk.  Thus  made,  we  feel  our 
intrinsic  greatness.  Without  vanity,  but  with  swelling 
gratitude,  we  distinguish  between  quality  and  quantity. 
We  feel  that  quality  is  greater  than  quantity.  Here  is 
a  common  boulder:  it  is  of  little  value  in  spite  of  its 
size.  Here  is  a  diamond,  small  in  bulk,  but  worth  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Why  the  difference?  Quality.  The 
boulder  is  coarse,  common  stone;  the  diamond  is  crystal¬ 
lized  carbon.  So  man,  made  a  sentient,  self-conscious 
rational  being  in  the  divine  similitude,  is  of  greater  quali¬ 
tative  value  than  all  the  vast  material  cosmos. 

Let  us  set  forth  as  impressively  as  possible  the  qualita¬ 
tive  greatness  of  the  rational  soul.  Suppose  we  use  the 
pronoun  “you.”  Who  are  you,  and  what  powers  of  mind 
do  you  possess?  You  are  a  person;  you  can  say  “I”; 
you  have  the  gift  of  self-consciousness.  But  the  physical 
universe,  however  immense,  is  not  a  person;  it  cannot 
say  “I.”  You  are  not  only  self-conscious ;  you  know  other 
things  besides  yourself.  You  cognize  the  universe.  But 
the  universe  cannot  cognize  you  or  anything  else.  Thus, 
in  the  qualitative  sense,  you  are  greater  than  the  universe. 

You  have  another  royal  mental  enduement;  you  have 
feeling,  emotion;  you  can  love;  you  can  hope;  you  can 
aspire  after  the  highest  and  noblest  ideals.  The  physical 
cosmos  cannot  do  any  of  these  things ;  it  has  no  emotion. 
You  have  still  another  regal  functioning  power  of  the 
mind ;  you  have  a  will  in  liberty ;  you  can  choose  between 
two  paths;  yea,  you  can  exercise  the  highest  of  all  pre¬ 
rogatives:  you  can  choose  between  good  and  evil;  you 
can  say  yea  to  the  good  and  nay  to  the  evil.  All  the  suns, 
moons  and  stars  of  the  universe  cannot  do  that;  they 
have  no  freedom ;  they  cannot  choose ;  they  have  no  moral 
character ;  they  are  driven  by  necessity.  Thus  again  you 
realize  your  qualitative  superiority. 

Another  marvelous  gift  of  soul  which  you  possess  is 
imagination.  You  can  stretch  your  thought  through  the 
cosmos,  past  the  stellar  spaces,  to  the  periphery  of  the 
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universe,  and  then  beyond.  I  grant  that  you  can  never 
reach  the  end  of  space ;  but  the  fact  has  been  established 
that,  through  your  mental  powers,  you  can  transcend  the 
universe,  be  its  magnitude  never  so  overwhelming. 

So  we  need  not  feel  cowed  and  daunted  in  the  presence 
of  mere  bulk.  A  human  soul,  the  finite  facsimile  of  the 
infinite  God,  need  not  cringe  before  inanimate  and  in¬ 
sensate  material  bigness.  We  should  hold  up  our  heads 
and  walk  erect.  We  never  were  made  to  go  on  all  fours ; 
from  the  beginning  we  were  made  to  walk  uprightly. 

But  why  did  God  make  so  vast  a  universe,  while  he 
made  man  so  diminutive  in  size?  Why  did  He  make  so 
much  matter?  Someone  once  answered  this  question  by 
saying,  “God  made  so  big  a  physical  universe  to  show’ 
us  how  cheap  dirt  is!”  That  may  be  a  somewhat  smart 
and  witty  quirk ;  but  it  is  not  the  true  answer.  Obtaining 
our  knowledge  from  the  Bible,  we  reply :  God  made  the 
universe  so  vast  because  He  knew  at  the  same  time  that 
He  was  going  to  make  sentient,  self-conscious  and  rational 
beings  like  you  and  me,  and  that  He  was  going  to  place 
the  stamp  of  immortality  upon  them.  He  knew  that 
eternity  would  be  long,  yes,  unending.  Therefore  He 
provided  a  vast  arena  for  man’s  unending  activity  and 
delectation.  He  was  not  going  to  circumscribe  man,  and 
permit  the  eons  upon  eons  to  grow  humdrum  on  his  hands. 
God  hath  provided  great  things  for  those  who  love  Him. 
Made  in  His  image  and  redeemed  by  the  expiation  of 
His  incarnate  Son,  we  are  His  children.  “If  children, 
then  heirs;  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  whole  creation  is  groaning  in  travail  to  be 
delivered  from  its  bondage,  its  state  of  arrested  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  made  partaker  of  “the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God”  (Rom.  8 : 18-23) .  The  inspired  apos¬ 
tle  wrote,  “All  things  are  yours.”  Interpreted  in  the  large 
and  by  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture  teaching,  this 
means  that  the  whole  vast  physical  universe  and  all  the 
infinite  spiritual  universe  shall  be  man’s  heritage  forever 
and  ever. 

Thus,  summing  up  the  Biblical  teaching,  we  are  justified 
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in  saying  that  the  universe  was  made  for  man  and  other 
rational  beings  whom  Grod  may  have  chosen  to  create, 
and  not  they  for  the  universe.  Rational,  self-conscious 
personality  transcends  in  value  and  importance  all  else 
that  the  Creator  has  made. 

To  the  salient  question,  In  what  does  the  divine  image 
in  man  consist?  the  Bible,  taken  in  detail  and  in  the 
large,  would  not  assign  it  to  man’s  bodily  organism. 
Undoubtedly  the  Bible  conveys  the  idea  that  man’s  body 
was  originally  made  upright,  endowed  with  becoming 
dignity  and  pose,  so  as  to  be  a  fit  temple  for  the  indwell¬ 
ing  mind ;  yet  we  are  not  warranted  in  holding  that  God 
has  a  body  like  man.  Indeed,  Christ  said  (John  4:24) : 
“God  is  a  Spirit.’’  That  is,  God  is  Mind.  Now,  the  words 
spirit,  soul  and  mind  are  generally  used  as  synonyms  in 
the  Bible;  they  signify  different  aspects  and  functioning 
powers  of  the  same  entity.  So  it  is  man’s  psychical 
nature  that  is  similar  to  God,  the  Infinite  Mind. 

Let  us  analyze:  God  is  psychical  essence  (spirit) ;  so 
is  man’s  mind.  Thus  man  is  a  finite  image  of  the  infinite 
God.  But  mind  is  never  mere  entity;  it  is  active  and 
organized  entity.  Therefore  God  knows ;  He  has  intellect. 
Man  also  cognizes.  God  is  a  person,  a  self-conscious 
being;  He  can  say  Man  is  also  a  self-conscious 

personality.  God  feels;  He  has  emotion.  So  man  has 
sensibilities.  God  has  will ;  He  chooses.  Man  is  similarly 
endowed  with  volitional  power.  Thus  we  see  the  salient 
respects  in  which  man  was  created  in  the  divine  image. 

There  is  empirical  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Biblical 
teaching  on  this  vital  theme.  Man  holds  intelligent  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  connoting  a  close  resemblance  and 
kinship  between  them.  Otherwise  such  fellowship  would 
be  impossible.  Another  thought  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration:  If  man  was  originally  created  in  the 
divine  image,  it  was  logical,  congruous  and  possible  for 
the  divine  Son  of  God  to  assume  human  nature,  to  become 
incarnate  in  human  nature,  and  thus  take  upon  Himself 
man’s  moral  task  and  pay  the  penalty  of  man’s  trans¬ 
gressions.  In  this  vital  and  organic  way  deity  and  hu- 
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manity,  separated  by  the  ethically  divisive  presence  of  sin, 
were  mystically  reunited  in  bonds  of  joyous  comradeship 
and  purity. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  whatever 
else  may  be  thought  of  the  Biblical  teaching,  it  seems 
to  be  both  rational  and  uplifting;  and  it  were  a  sore  pity 
if  it  were  not  true. 


THE  ONTOLOGICAL  INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF 
THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  TRINITY 

BY  THE  REVEREND  C.  B.  HURLBURT 
BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 

Matthew  11:27 

“All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom¬ 
soever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.” 

Luke  10:22 

“All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father; 
and  who  the  Father  is  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom¬ 
soever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.” 

Lange  adds :  “The  complete  form  of  expression  would 
also  require  the  addition  (See  Matthew  16:17,  Luke 
10.21)  :  ‘No  man  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Father  willeth  to  reveal  him.’  ” 

“If  there  is  any  saying  in  the  Gospels,”  says  Schumaker 
{Princeton  Review,  October,  1913),  which  we  can  esteem 
without  hesitation  a  genuine,  uncorrupted  saying  of  Jesus, 
it  is  the  acclamation  of  Matthew  XI:27  (Luke  10:22).” 

Even  Harnack  allows  that  if  the  text  be  permitted  to 
stand  as  it  is  found  in  our  Gospels,  recognition  can,  with 
difficulty,  be  escaped  of  the  fact  that  we  have  here  “a 
formal  equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  who  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  name,  and  a  relation  of  Father  and 
Son  which  has  never  begun  but  remains  ever  the  same.” 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  three  declarations, 
almost  the  same  in  form,  are  found  in  the  oldest  and 
best  attested  tradition  of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord. 
They  so  rise  into  the  pure  height  of  the  spirituality  and 
sublimity  of  John’s  Gospel  as  to  cause  Tholuck  to  call 
attention  to  what  he  designates  “the  affinity  between  them 
and  the  general  import  of  the  fourth  Gospel,”  an  affinity 
which  so  binds  this  Gospel  into  union  with  the  Synoptics 
as  to  give  it  their  validity. 
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Few  utterances  of  our  Lord  can  be  of  more  vital  interest 
to  a  believer  than  this  three-fold  declaration  wherein  he 
sets  forth  with  elaborate  fullness  his  interrelation  as  Son 
with  the  Father  in  their  mutual  perfect  knowledge  of 
one  another.  Lange  says:  “The  Saviour  here  declares, 
therefore,  that  a  man  can  be  guided  only  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  but  also,  con¬ 
versely,  that  a  man  can  be  guided  only  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  Father  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Son.”  Meyer  says 
that  this  teaching  of  our  Lord  “bears  the  impress  of  a 
superhuman  consciousness,”  and  adds  that  it  “establishes 
a  relation  of  a  unique  kind,  namely,  that  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  fellowship.”  He  continues:  “The  Father  who 
has  sent  the  Son  has  his  perfect  revelation  for  the  first 
time  in  him”  (cf.  John  14:9). 

What  then  have  we  in  this  three-fold,  pregnant  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  supreme  Teacher?  This:  The  Father  and  the 
Son  are  mutually  and  exclusively  known  to  each  other; 
and  we  concur  with  Jameson,  Fawcett,  and  Brown  that 
“a  higher  claim  to  equality  with  the  Father  cannot  be 
conceived.”  Either,  then,  we  have  here  one  of  the  most 
revolting  assumptions  ever  uttered,  or  the  proper  divinity 
of  Christ  should,  to  all  Christians,  be  beyond  dispute. 
To  strengthen  this  claim  we  have  here  also  our  Lord's 
testimony  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  will. 

“The  will  of  the  Son,”  says  Meyer,  “in  virtue  of  his 
essential  and  normal  unity  with  the  Father  is  no  other 
than  the  Father’s  will.  This  places  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Son  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Father.  As  Cellini 
reasons  {Princeton  Revieiv)  :  “The  knowledge  with  which 
the  Son  knows  the  Father  must  certainly  be  like  that  with 
which  the  Father  knows  the  Son,  since  this  two-fold 
knowledge  is  expressed  by  the  Evangelists  in  the  same 
terms  with  no  intimation  of  a  difference.” 

In  this  composite  declaration  before  us  nothing  is  more 
marked  than  the  distinctiveness  and  the  absoluteness  of 
its  successive  affirmation.  Since  each  of  them  is,  in 
itself,  independent  and  complete,  it  matters  little  as  to 
the  order  taken  in  bringing  them  under  inspection.  Let 
us  then  begin  with  the  statement: 
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“No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son - 

Recall  familiar  texts.  John  7 :29,  “I  know  him  because 
I  am  from  him,  and  he  sent  me.”  “No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time:  the  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him”  (John  1:18). 
“I  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thou  gavest 
me  out  of  the  world”  (John  17 :6).  “But  ye  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry  Abba  Father”  (Romans 
8:15).  “Philip  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  show  us  the  Father 
and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me, 
Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father” 
(John  14:8,  9).  “O  righteous  Father,  the  world  knew 
thee  not,  but  I  knew  thee :  and  these  knew  that  thou  didst 
send  me,  and  I  have  made  known  unto  them  thy  name, 
and  will  make  it  known”  (John  17:25).  “Who  is  the 
liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?  This 
is  the  Antichrist,  even  he  that  denieth  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son  hath  not  the  Father : 
he  that  confesseth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also”  (I  John 
11:22,  23).  “God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets  .  .  .  hath  at  the  end  of  these 
days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,  who,  being  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his  substance  .  .  . 
when  he  had  made  purification  of  sins,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;  having  become  by 
so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  inherited  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they.  For  unto  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time :  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father 
and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son.  And  when  again  he  bringeth 
in  the  firstborn  into  the  world  he  saith.  And  let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  him”  (Hebrews  1:1-6). 

We  have  here  the  statement,  unqualified  and  absolute : 
“No  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son” ;  but  this  is 
not  the  statement  complete.  It  closes  with  an  addition 
of  blessed  significance,  as  though  the  Redeemer  would 
say:  “Yes,  others  beside  myself,  know  the  Father,  a 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number”;  and  they  include 
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all  to  whom  I  have  revealed,  or  shall  reveal,  the  Father 
to  the  end  of  time.” 

But  advance  to  consider  a  corresponding  declaration, 
equally  unqualified : — “No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 

Father - No  person  has  ever  read  devoutly  in  the 

Gospels,  the  brief  biographies  we  there  have  of  “the  man 
of  sorrows,”  without  feeling  the  force  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  stranger  in  the  earth,  a  being  wholly  unknown 
among  men,  even  in  his  own  circle.  We  are  compelled 
to  agree  that  there  has  never  been  and  never  can  be  again, 
on  earth,  another  solitude  such  as  that  which  our  Lord 
endured.  And  this  apart  from  his  experience  on  the 
cross,  when,  consciously  forsaken  of  the  Father,  he  was 
“treading  the  wine-fat  alone.” 

We  account  it  the  law  of  his  earthly  fortune  to  be 
overborne  with  a  sense  of  loneliness.  How  often  in  his 
daily  journeyings,  was  he  wont  to  lift  his  eye  and  catch 
the  gathering  clouds,  when  the  plaint  would  burst  from 
his  lips:  “The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.” 

What  sympathy  he  commands  from  us,  when,  as  the 
night  draws  on  we  see  him  seeking  companionship  in 
the  solitude  of  the  mountain.  All  believers  are  won  to 
their  Redeemer  as  they  contemplate  him  in  “his  agony 
and  bloody  sweat,  his  cross  and  passion,”  but  not  a  few, 
thinking  of  him  in  this  painful  solitude,  would  have  has¬ 
tened,  had  they  accounted  themselves  worthy,  to  his 
relief. 

But  he  was  not  alone.  If  his  most  sympathetic  dis¬ 
ciples  could  not  watch  with  him  one  hour,  he  knew  that 
his  Father  (not  to  speak  of  angels  who  once  came  to  his 
support)  was  his  constant  companion,  and  a  companion 
whom  he  could  at  any  time  address  as  hearing  him  always. 

The  statement  stands :  “No  man  knoweth  the  Son  save 
the  Father.”  But,  as  following  the  previous  declaration, 
there  is  here  appended  a  blessed  addition,  as  though  our 
Lord  would  say:  Yes,  others  beside  the  Father  know 
the  Son :  they  are  the  unnumbered  millions  to  whom  the 
Father  is  repeating  the  revelation  which  he  made  of 
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Christ  to  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  as  each,  one  by 
one,  repeats  Peter’s  confession:  “Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  and  receives  from  his  Lord 
the  benediction:  “Blessed  art  thou,  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee  but  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven” ;  and  this  according  to  the  formula :  “no  man  can 
come  to  me  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw 
him.” 

The  drawing  of  a  believer  to  Christ  is  a  revelation  of 
Christ  to  him.  No  preacher  of  the  Word  is  properly 
ordained  except  as  he  can  say,  with  the  apostle :  “It  has 
been  God’s  good  pleasure  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me  that 
I  may  preach  him.”  If,  inclusive  of  all  believers,  the 
apostle  could  say:  “But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ,” 
and  could  add:  “He  who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one 
spirit,”  we  raise  the  enquiry :  How  can  these  things  be 
except  as  he  who  spoke  light  out  of  darkness  hath  shined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  believers  and  given  them  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ?”  Let  us  be  assured  then  that  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son  save  the  Father,  and  all  who  are  included  in  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  redeemed  from 
the  earth,”  to  whom  the  Father  hath  revealed  him. 

In  continuing  this  discussion  can  we  be  pardoned  if 
we  raise  the  question :  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  we  have 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  set  forth  with  such  min¬ 
uteness  of  speciflcation,  this  interrelation  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  And  in  it  no  inclusion  of  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Our  inquiry  here  is  all  the  more  intense  since  we  concur 
with  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  say:  “Indeed  it  is  only 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that  the  power  of  the 
world  has  been  overcome  in  any  single  soul.  It  is  only 
through  the  working  of  the  Spirit  that  anyone  has  ever 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 
As  no  one  can  come  to  the  Father  except  through  the 
Son,  so  no  one  can  own  in  his  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God,  except  through  the  conviction  wrought  in  him  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Comforter.” 

This  prominence  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  requires  us 
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to  accord  to  him  a  place  equally  exalted  in  the  inter¬ 
relation,  and  where  he  is  equally  revealed.  Are  we  not 
warranted  to  say,  when  the  third  person  is  introduced 
that  we  should  express  the  analogy  in  every  combination 
of  the  persons  which  is  possible? 

This  makes  us  bold  to  affirm:  No  persons  know  the 
Holy  Spirit  save  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  whom  he 
proceedeth.  “It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for 
if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you; 
but  if  I  go  I  will  send  him  unto  you” ;  and  him  shall  ye 
know  by  his  fruit  as  he  convicts  you  of  sin,  convinces  you 
as  to  the  righteousness  you  must  have,  and  gives  you 
the  power  of  a  discerning  judgment.  “Now  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  and  he  cannot  know  them 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  who  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things,  and  he,  himself,  is  judged  of  no  (nat¬ 
ural)  man.” 

“I  will  pray  to  the  Father  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever,  even 
the  spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because 
it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him;  ye  know 
him  for  he  abideth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you”  John 
14:17. 

And  now  again,  conversely,  and  to  complete  the  tri¬ 
angle:  No  persons  know  the  Holy  Spirit  save  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  they  to  whomsoever  the  Father  and  the 
Son  will  to  reveal  him,  be  they  the  sacramental  Host 
entire  who  will  hereafter  in  glory  cast  their  crowns  in 
one  glittering  heap  at  those  scarred  feet  that  once  trod 
for  them  the  winefat  alone. 

If  in  our  inspection  of  these  scripture  passages,  we 
seem  profanely  to  have  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
there,  with  unwarranted  familiarity,  in  the  use  of  our 
human  speech,  spoken  of  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  and 
Blessed  Trinity,  our  only  apology  is  that  our  Lord,  in 
giving  us  these  scriptures,  seems  to  lead  us  in  our  in¬ 
quiries  :  and  we  crave  the  opportunity,  thus  given  to  be 
numbered  in  loyalty  among  “those  who  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.” 


THE  THREE  MAJOR  THEMES  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JAMES  L.  KELSO,  M.A.,  B.D. 

XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Old  Testament  deals  with  three  outstanding  sub¬ 
jects — man,  men,  and  God.  Or  to  put  the  same  thought 
in  allied  terms,  the  three  major  themes  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  Biography,  History,  and  Theology. 

The  Old  Testament  is  heavy  with  biography,  for,  like 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  is  more  interested  in 
people  than  in  any  other  creation  of  God.  Something 
of  this  prominent  place  of  biography  in  Old  Testament 
study  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  three-fifths  of  the 
books  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
bear  as  their  titles  the  name  of  some  man  or  woman, 
and  yet  this  long  list  does  not  include  such  pre-eminent 
persons  as  Abraham,  Moses,  or  David. 

Furthermore,  the  Old  Testament  presents  a  peculiar 
type  of  biography,  for  it  insists  that  the  key  factor  in 
human  life  is  a  man’s  relationship  to  his  God.  Again, 
like  Jesus  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  teaches  that  the 
highest  goal  in  human  experience  consist  of  “love  for 
God  as  expressed  through  a  life  obedient  to  His  will.” 
Yea,  the  first  and  great  commandment  of  both  Christ 
and  the  Old  Testament  is  (Deut.  6:5)  : 

“And  thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.” 

Thus  Old  Testament  biography  might  almost  be  termed 
“doctrinal  teaching  by  human  example.”  Here  we  see 
faith  being  interpreted  into  life,  as  Noah  “moved  with 
godly  fear  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house,” 
or  as  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  of  God,  hastened  on 
to  the  land  of  promise.  Here  meekness  becomes  a  reality 
in  the  personality  of  Moses,  and  here  wisdom  finds  a 
salient  example  in  Solomon.  In  short,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  is  taught  in  large 
part  by  the  biographies  of  those  persons  who  observed 
some  particular  doctrine  or  doctrines  with  unusual  care. 
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And  yet  the  Old  Testament  never  makes  these  “human 
doctrinal  examples”  to  be  perfect.  With  open  frankness 
it  shows  that  at  times  Abraham  is  faithless,  Moses  be¬ 
comes  the  antithesis  of  meekness,  and  Solomon  plays 
the  fool.  Indeed,  by  failure  to  measure  up  to  spiritual 
ideals,  as  well  as  by  success  in  those  attainments,  is  doc¬ 
trine  taught;  for  thus  both  spiritual  life  and  spiritual 
death  are  presented  from  the  common  ground  of  human 
experience. 

But  beyond  these  fallible  examples  of  the  spiritual  life 
the  Old  Testament  always  looks  onward  and  upward 
toward  one  who  shall  be  more  faithful  than  Abraham, 
more  meek  than  Moses,  and  wiser  than  Solomon.  It  looks 
toward  a  sinless  man,  a  perfect  man,  toward  the  Messiah. 
And  in  the  glorious  depicting  of  that  great  prophetic 
figure  of  the  Christ,  Old  Testament  biography  reaches  its 
climax. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  study  of  Old  Testament  biog¬ 
raphy  must  go  Old  Testament  history ;  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  insists  that  men  in  their  various  collective  groups 
are,  like  the  individual  man,  directly  responsible  unto 
God  for  their  actions.  Thus  the  second  major  theme  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  history. 

Hastening  at  once  in  our  brief  historical  study  past 
the  small  but  important  group  units  such  as  family  and 
tribe,  and  omitting  entirely  reference  to  institutions  and 
arts,  we  come  to  the  largest  collective  unit,  namely,  the 
nation.  Nations,  like  individuals,  crowd  the  pages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Philistia,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia — ^these  and  a  host  of  other  nations 
furnish  us  with  an  enormous  wealth  of  data  for  studying 
the  Old  Testament  conception  of  history. 

In  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  history  the  basic 
truth  is  that  God's  seal  of  approval  can  be  placed  only 
upon  such  national  actions  (or  other  group  actions)  as 
are  done  in  the  terms  of  God’s  will  for  all  the  world. 
This  international  and  universal  aspect  of  Old  Testament 
history  is  often  overlooked  or  ignored,  but  it  is  a  master 
key  in  exegesis.  Thus  the  calling  of  Abraham  may  be 
reckoned  of  true  historic  value,  for  to  him  was  the  prom- 
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ise,  “in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.” 
When  the  children  of  Israel  accepted  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  as  their  basic  moral  law  it  seemed  only  a  national 
act,  but  since  all  civilized  nations  tend  to  adopt  the  same 
code  the  episode  of  the  giving  of  the  ten  commandments 
takes  on  international  significance.  For  the  voluntary 
acceptance  of  this  same  moral  code  by  all  people  will 
ultimately  tend  toward  a  common  spiritual  international 
life. 

This  Old  Testament  conception  of  history,  which  insists 
that  all  national  actions  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  God’s  will  for  all  the  world,  is  most  easily  seen  in  the 
prophets — ^those  master  scholars  who  insist  on  treating 
history  in  terms  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past. 
Thus  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  they  look 
forward  toward  the  glorious  day  when 

“Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 

Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.” 

And  in  speaking  of  those  enemies  which  were  particularly 
bitter  toward  Israel  we  hear  them  quote  God  as  saying, 

“Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people 
And  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands 
And  Israel  mine  inheritance.” 

The  climax  of  Old  Testament,  history  is  in  the  insistency 
that  all  nations  must  be  brought  to  know  God  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  will  in  the  world’s  affairs. 
Malachi  summarizes  all  the  Old  Testament  in  this  teach¬ 
ing  when  he  utters  that  great  prophecy — 

“For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same, 
my  name  is  great  among  the  nations, 

And  in  every  place  incense  is  offered  unto  my  name  and  a  pure 
offering; 

For  my  name  is  great  among  the  nations,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.” 

Since  a  man’s  relation  to  God  is  the  decisive  factor 
in  estimating  the  true  value  of  his  life,  and  since  a 
nation’s  response  to  God’s  will  for  all  the  world  is  the 
key  to  its  true  place  in  history,  even  so  the  crux  of  every 
phase  of  Old  Testament  thought  and  action  lies  in  its 
conception  of  God.  Therefore  let  us  now  turn  to  theology. 
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the  third  major  theme  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  study 
the  central  figure  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely  God. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  original  source-book  for 
monotheism.  For  God,  as  it  presents  him,  cannot  be 
one  God  among  many,  but  must  be  the  One  and  Only 
True  God.  It  recognizes  that  the  people  run  after  many 
gods,  but  it  everywhere  strikes  at  this  idea.  From  the 
fields  of  intuition,  logic  and  experience  the  Old  Testament 
proves  conclusively  the  doctrine  of  monotheism;  and  in 
doing  so,  of  course,  also  destroys  the  pagan  conceptions 
of  polytheism,  henotheism,  pantheism,  and  atheism.  This 
doctrine  of  monotheism  is  the  initial  step  in  theology. 

The  first  glory  of  the  Old  Testament  then  is  that  it 
finds  God.  The  second  is  that  it  describes  God  in  such 
a  way  that  men  love  him.  It  demonstrates  that  God  has 
a  benevolent  interest  in  his  creation.  The  doctrine  of 
providence  is  written  in  big  letters  all  over  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  especially  so  in  the  experience  of  the  Exodus. 
This  outstanding  example  of  God’s  loving  care  instilled 
in  Israel  a  love  for  Jehovah  which  even  in  the  most 
degenerate  days  of  the  kingdom  was  never  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  though  often  misconstrued. 

And  from  the  doctrine  of  providence — God’s  care  for 
the  physical  man — ^the  Old  Testament  leads  on  to  the 
doctrine  of  grace — God’s  care  for  the  spiritual  man.  It 
is  the  acme  of  all  the  revealed  benevolence  of  God  that 
he  forgives  the  sinner  and  reinstates  him  in  the  Divine 
love  and  purpose.  Well  does  Micah  cry  out, 

“Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee, 

That  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  over  the  transgression  of  the 
remnant  of  his  heritage? 

He  retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  because  he  delighteth  in  loving 
kindness. 

He  will  again  have  compassion  upon  us ;  he  will  tread  our  iniquities 
under  foot;  *and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea. 

Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  loving  kindness  to 
Abraham,  which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  from  the 
days  of  old.” 

But  yet  this  doctrine  of  grace  never  robs  God  of  his 
holiness.  Instead,  it  magnifies  his  holiness  until  this 
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moral  attribute  of  God  becomes  the  most  common  con¬ 
ception  of  God  which  leaps  into  our  consciousness  when 
we  hear  the  generic  term  “god.”  Indeed  our  mind  like 
the  Psalmist  cries  out,  “Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name.” 

But  these  glorious  revelations  of  the  person  and  nature 
of  God  are  not  enough  for  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
As  in  their  treatment  of  history,  so  now  in  their  thought 
of  God,  they  interpret  their  theme  in  terms  of  the  future 
as  well  as  the  past.  They  predict  another  and  yet  finer 
revelation  of  God  than  that  marvelous  one  which  their 
own  eyes  behold.  They  predict  the  coming  of  Messiah 
who  is  to  be  “God  manifest  in  the  fiesh.”  It  is  true, 
these  Old  Testament  prophets  see  him  but  as  through  a 
glass  dimly,  but  THEY  SEE  HIM! 

Yes,  this  Old  Testament  sees  its  Messiah.  It  sees  him 
as  the  acme  of  biography — a  perfect  man.  It  sees  him 
as  the  culmination  of  history — king  of  kings  and  lord  of 
lords.  It  sees  him  as  the  finest  expression  of  theology — 
“God  manifest  in  the  fiesh.” 

The  golden  milestone  of  every  avenue  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  thought  is  the  Messiah,  the  Christ.  He  is  the  center 
toward  which  every  Old  Testament  truth  gravitates,  just 
as  he  is  the  center  from  which  every  New  Testament  truth 
radiates.  And  herein  is  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
ideal  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  actuality  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  unfolding  of  this  Messianic  hope  is  the  final  joy 
of  Old  Testament  study.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  that  we, 
like  the  twain  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  feel  our  hearts 
burning  within  us  while  He  opens  to  us  the  Scriptures, 
and,  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets, 
interprets  to  us  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
himself. 


WHY  JESUS  WAS  CALLED  THE  SON  OF  GOD  AND 
THE  ONLY  BEGOTTEN  SON 

CHRISTOPHER  G.  HAZARD,  D.D., 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  the  begetting  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
most  holy  place  of  human  thought.  It  may  be  entered 
upon  only  with  a  priestly  purpose.  Here  we  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  Shekinah  for  light;  our  natural  reasonings 
are  darkness ;  in  God’s  light  we  see  light ;  in  God  we  praise 
His  Word. 

We  confess  the  sacred  mystery.  Of  all  questions  this 
is  the  least  open  to  discussion.  But  the  discussion  is  forced 
upon  us.  It  is  forced  upon  us,  not  only  by  the  objections 
and  arguments  of  reasoners,  but  also  by  the  exceedingly 
important  nature  of  the  question  at  issue. 

The  truth  of  the  incarnation  as  given  by  the  evangelists 
has  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as  of  so  vital  a  character 
that  the  whole  Christian  scheme  has  boon  staked  upon  it. 
It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  a  standing  or  falling  Chris¬ 
tianity.  For  in  the  incarnation  God  united  Himself  to 
humanity  and  humanity  to  Himself.  God’s  eternal  self- 
expression,  that  Word  who  was  with  God,  and  who  was 
God,  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men;  the  eternal 
became  the  temporal  manifestation.  The  only  begotten 
Son  declared  the  hitherto  unseen  God.  Men  who  had 
beheld  God’s  glory  in  the  heavens  now  saw  it  in  the  face 
and  in  the  fullness  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Men  have  struck  thrice  at  the  very  life  of  Christ  and 
His  Church;  once  in  His  crucifixion,  once  in  the  denial 
of  His  resurrection,  and  again  in  the  denial  of  His  incar¬ 
nation.  The  thrust  at  the  incarnation  has  been  held  to  be 
the  deadliest  of  all  because  it  has  been  an  attempt  to  kill 
Christianity  at  its  very  inception. 

The  singularity  of  Christ  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  is  dependent  upon  His  descent  from  the  divine  Father 
and  the  human  mother,  and  His  divine-human  nature. 
Let  us  examine  this  three-fold  cord  of  truth. 

As  to  the  divine  Fatherhood,  it  is  evident  from  the 
Gospels  that  Christ  was  conscious  that  God  was  His 
Father  in  an  immediate  and  peculiar  sense.  He  does  not 
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regard  Himself  as  a  Son  of  God  but  as  the  Son  of  God. 
He  did  not  think  of  Himself  as  son  in  the  sense  of  being 
God’s  son  as  Adam  was.  He  did  not  regard  Himself 
merely  as  one  of  God’s  offspring,  according  to  the  poetical 
idea  adopted  by  Paul  in  speaking  of  human  relationship 
to  God  in  general.  After  the  divine  attestation  of  His 
Sonship  at  His  baptism,  at  least.  He  is  not  recorded  as 
acknowledging  an  earthly  father.  In  His  references  to 
Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  there  is  no  more  than  an 
emphasis  upon  His  true  humanity  and  office.  When  His 
enemies  sought  to  kill  Him,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  because 
“He  called  God  His  own  Father,  making  Himself  equal 
with  God.”  But  that  He  had  not  misconstrued  the  utter¬ 
ance  that  came  from  heaven  at  His  baptism,  “Thou  art 
my  beloved  Son;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased,”  appears 
from  the  coming  of  the  voice  out  of  the  bright  cloud  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  Him.”  “We  were 
eyewitnesses  of  His  majesty,”  says  the  apostle  Peter, 
“for  He  received  from  God  the  Father  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  was  borne  such  a  voice  to  him  by  the  Majestic 
Glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased, 
and  this  voice  we  ourselves  heard  borne  out  of  heaven, 
when  we  were  with  Him  in  the  holy  mount.”  Had  Jesus 
been  born  of  a  human  father  God  could  not  have  been 
well  pleased  in  Him,  for  the  taint  of  sin,  which  runs 
through  all  our  race,  descending  from  our  fathers,  would 
have  made  divine  satisfaction  in  Him  impossible.  We 
read  that  “Through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  through  sin,”  and  that  “so  death  passed  unto 
all  men,  for  that  all  sinned.”  Thus  we  learn  that  our 
legal  status  and  our  moral  state  are  derived  from  our 
first  father,  not  from  our  first  mother.  Adam  was  crea¬ 
tion’s  head,  not  Eve.  From  man  was  our  moral  taint 
derived;  from  man,  not  woman.  There  may  be  a  deep 
biological  truth  indicated  here,  namely,  that  Mary  could 
be  the  mother  of  the  sinless  One,  while  Joseph  could  not 
be  His  father.  So  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  calls  Him 
the  “supposed”  son  of  Joseph,  but  gives  the  record  of 
His  divine  source,  while  Matthew  traces  His  descent  di¬ 
rectly  from  Mary. 
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As  to  the  human  motherhood,  it  is  evident  from  the 
Gospels  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  chosen  instrument 
of  the  incarnation,  and  that  in  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic 
prediction,  “Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,” 
her  Son  was  born.  She  had  the  blessedness  and  joy  of 
being  the  chief  minister  of  Christ  to  the  world.  She 
shared  in  the  giving  of  a  Saviour  to  mankind,  the  most 
glorious  thing  that  God  ever  did.  She  desired  no  greater 
name  than  that  of  the  Lord’s  handmaid  in  her  highly 
favored  election.  None  of  the  vain  titles  that  men  have 
given  Mary  have  pleased  her.  It  was  enough  for  her 
that  all  generations  would  call  her  blessed.  “Queen  of 
Angels”  and  “Mother  of  God”  have  not  been  terms  of 
her  seeking.  Having  introduced  her  Son  to  the  world, 
she  was  content  to  fade  out  by  the  later  Scriptures,  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  brightness  of  His  rising.  Ineffably  beau¬ 
tiful,  transcendently  honored,  supremely  favored,  Mary 
has  been  exalted  in  her  humility.  Rejoicing  in  Christ  as 
her  Saviour  as  well  as  her  Son,  she  manifests  no  trace 
of  that  vainglory  which  men  have  imputed  to  her  meek 
and  lowly  heart  in  their  doctrines  of  her  sinlessness  and 
mediatorship.  Hers  was  a  position  that  only  an  angel 
could  explain.  Supernatural  experience  is  too  high  for 
the  world;  it  is  looked  upon  with  doubt  and  suspicion. 
For  Christ’s  sake  she  bore  reproach.  She  endured  the 
cross  of  a  high  and  holy  calling,  despising  the  shame, 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  her.  For,  in  her  pondering 
heart,  Mary  knew  that  God,  who  had  done  to  her  great 
things,  and  Holy  is  His  name,  would  bring  forth  her 
righteousness  as  the  light,  and  her  judgment  as  the  noon¬ 
day.  We  may  attach  to  the  consciousness  of  this  Hebrew 
maiden  the  words  of  Coleridge,  and  impute  to  her, 

“The  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  indistinguishable  throng; 

And  gentle  wishes,  long  subdued. 

Subdued  and  cherished  long.” 

And  we  can  see  that  God,  who  was  about  to  say,  “Thou 
are  my  beloved  Son ;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased,”  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  a  joy  that  was  second  only  to  His  own,  and 
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that  He  sustained  her  through  the  trial  of  it  to  the  vin¬ 
dication  and  the  glory  of  her  place  in  sacred  history. 

As  to  the  divine-human  nature  of  the  only  begotten 
Son,  we  may  quote  Paul’s  words  to  Timothy,  ^‘Without 
controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness;  He  who 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  in  glory.”  But  when  this,  and  much 
more,  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  have  explored  to  its 
bounds  this  region  of  mystery.  We  do  not  understand 
our  own  natures,  how  much  less  do  we  understand  the 
nature  of  the  incarnate  God!  Yet  it  is  clear  from  the 
Scripture  testimony  that  He  who  was  begotten  by  Mary 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  less  divine  than  God 
Himself,  or  less  human  than  His  mother.  That  which 
John  and  his  fellows  saw  and  handled  concerning  the 
Word  of  life  had  been  from  the  beginning,  yet  they  had 
fellowship  with  Him.  The  life  that  had  been  manifested 
had  been  the  eternal  life,  yet  it  was  such  a  life  that  they 
could  declare  it  to  men.  Jesus  was  more  than  man  in  that 
it  had  been  given  to  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself.  He 
was  man  in  that  this  was  a  life  that  men  could  find  and 
live  in  Him.  In  Christ,  the  Word  made  manifest,  God  is 
perfectly  expressed  in  humanity.  In  this  manifestation 
there  is  that  perfect  humanity  which  is  the  image  of 
God  in  humanity.  In  this  perfect  humanity  Christ  was 
in  a  different  sphere  and  on  a  different  plane  as  com¬ 
pared  with  us,  but  it  was  a  sphere,  and  it  was  a  plane, 
to  which  we  were  to  be  brought.  His  relation  of  oneness 
with  the  Father  was  in  some  sense  to  be  shared  with 
men,  though  in  other  senses  it  would  be  incommunicable. 
His  was  a  new  order  of  humanity.  He  became  the  first¬ 
born  and  the  head  of  a  new  and  spiritual  race.  He  was 
the  prototype  and  the  creator  of  new  creatures.  He  was 
the  true  Vine  as  distinguished  from  our  original  and 
false  stock.  Through  this  only  begotten  Son  God  would 
spiritually  beget  many  sons  unto  glory. 

The  only  begotten  Sonship  of  Christ  embraces  these 
elements  of  divine  Fatherhood,  human  motherhood,  and 
divine-human  nature  in  an  element  of  time.  Christ  was 
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begotten  in  time.  The  language  of  the  second  Psalm  is, 
“I  will  tell  of  the  decree.  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  Thou 
art  my  son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.”  Thrice  the 
New  Testament  writers  echo  this  divine  statement,  “This 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.”  The  writings  of  John  are 
peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  he  is  in  a 
special  sense  the  scriptural  authority  upon  that  subject, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  Nicene  Creed  in 
its  statement  that  Christ  was  “begotten  before  all  worlds.” 
He  connects  the  begetting  of  Christ  with  the  incarnation 
rather,  and  gives  to  His  pre-existence  the  title  of  Word- 
ship,  not  Sonship.  To  John,  the  Trinity  before  the  in¬ 
carnation  consisted  of  God,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  need  not  press  this  point,  however,  for  if  it  be  granted 
that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  in  eternity.  His  title  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  is  more  than  a  manifestation  of 
that  fact.  In  Luke  1:35  we  find  the  angel  telling  Mary 
that  the  reason  for  Christ’s  title  of  the  Son  of  God  lay 
in  His  incarnation,  after  the  annunciation  the  angel  adds, 
“Wherefore  also  the  holy  thing  which  is  begotten  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.”  Note  the  force  of  “wherefore” 
in  this  passage;  it  informs  us  why  Christ  is  called  the 
only  begotten  Son,  not  the  only  son,  but  the  only  begotten 
Son.  “Christ’s  eternal  Sonship  is  the  central  article  of 
the  Christian  faith,”  wrote  Professor  David  Smith,  D.D., 
in  The  British  Weekly.  Certainly  Christ’s  eternal  nature 
is  as  important  as  that,  but  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  that 
in  substituting  the  Word  for  the  Son  in  the  Godhead  prior 
to  the  making  of  the  Word  flesh,  while  such  a  substitution 
has  not  only  the  usage  of  John  for  its  warrant,  but  also 
an  additional  light  upon  all  of  the  scriptural  uses  of  the 
term  only  begotten  Son. 

This  view  of  the  begetting  of  the  Son  of  God  in  time 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ.  The  direct  testimony  to  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christ’s  humanity  lies  in  the  Genesis  promise 
to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Immanuel  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  the  accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  the 
record  given  through  the  gospel  of  John,  and  the  passage 
in  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  in  the  fourth 
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verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  Paul  states  that  Christ  was 
“born  of  a  woman/’  a  clear  reference  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  before  referred  to.  The  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament  translates  this  passage,  “a  woman’s  child.” 
These  testimonies  are  enough  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ,  indeed,  we  could  spare  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Paul,  and  yet  have  at  least  two  witnesses  in 
each  Testament.  But  when  we  see  that  the  Son  of  God 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  is  always  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God  of  these  testimonies,  the  truth  of  this  beget¬ 
ting  and  this  virgin  birth  becomes  evident  indeed.  Then 
the  objections  to  the  virgin  birth  that  are  urged  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  paucity  of  Scripture  statement,  the  absence 
of  testimony  to  that  birth  in  the  gospels  of  Mark  and 
John  and  in  the  epistles,  and  the  apparent  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  on  the  subject,  all  disappear.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  seen  to  blaze  with  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

The  Church  has  been  right  in  feeling  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  this  truth  of  the  begetting  of  the  Son  of  God 
has  been  a  conflict  in  which  she  has  contended  for  her 
very  life.  “If  Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  your  faith 
is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins,”  wrote  Paul  to  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church.  Similarly  we  may  say  that  if  Christ  was 
not  supematurally  generated,  we  cannot  be  regenerated ; 
we  are  yet  in  our  death.  For  it  was  by  this  generation 
that  Christ  became  a  life-giving  Spirit.  It  was  thus  that 
He  obtained  a  fund  of  the  divine  nature  to  bestow  upon 
believers.  It  was  this  that  enabled  Him  to  promise  to 
believers  an  immediate  possession  of  that  eternal  life 
which  He  was,  which  He  manifested,  and  which  He  gave. 
He  gave  that  life  by  virtue  of  His  sacrificial  death.  He 
gave  it  by  virtue  of  God’s  declared  acceptance  of  that 
death  in  the  resurrection,  but  He  gave  that  life  first  of 
all  by  virtue  of  having  it  to  give,  and  He  had  it  to  give 
because  He  was  not  Joseph’s  son.  God  meets  our  shortage 
of  life  with  a  gift  of  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son ;  he 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life,  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  that  life. 
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Unto  this  eternal  life  God  begets  us  by  the  gospel, 
the  gospel  of  new  sonship,  as  many  as  receive  Christ,  to 
them  God  gives  the  right  to  be  called  His  sons,  bom  of 
the  Father  of  spirits,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  Such  are  bom 
of  the  Spirit,  through  the  seed  of  truth,  sown  in  human 
hearts.  It  is  the  tmth  of  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son,  for  our  Lord  says,  “He  that  believeth  not  hath  been 
judged  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.” 

There  are  Platonic  ideas  of  our  previous  existence  and 
coming  reincarnation  which  possibly  relate  to  dim  race 
memories  of  Eden  and  senses  of  our  need  of  a  new  birth. 
Would  that  men  might  see  how  plainly  the  Gospel  goes 
back  to  our  remotest  state,  and  how  it  offers  to  more 
than  restore  it.  Man  is  made  by  long  and  wonderful  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  so  is  he  unmade.  Man  may  be  also  remade, 
but  not  without  long  and  wonderful  processes,  and  these 
set  in  when  he  believes  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son.  Thenceforth,  however  long  and  difficult  the  stmggle 
between  the  two  natures  that  are  in  him,  he  may  know 
that  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ;  that  the  flesh  shall 
at  last  yield  to  the  spirit.  The  spirit  is  infantile  in  the 
newborn  soul,  but  it  exists,  and  it  will  come  to  its  ma¬ 
turity. 

We  read  the  delightful  writings  of  those  who  eloquently 
trace  man’s  evolution  up  to  the  present  time;  we  are 
astonished  and  impressed  by  their  learning,  their  culture, 
and  their  ability.  They  tell  us  of  human  nature  as  a 
divine  soil,  slowly  bringing  forth  divine  men.  They  pic¬ 
ture  the  long  road  over  which  man  has  made  his  painful 
way  up  to  his  present  height.  They  prophesy  the  glor¬ 
ious  consummation,  when  man  shall  have  climbed  to  the 
very  throne  of  God,  and  seated  himself  there  as  though 
he  were  God  Himself.  But  over  all  these  views  of  past 
and  future  history  there  hangs  the  darkness  of  minds 
unilluminated  by  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  only  begotten 
Son.  They  do  not  show  us  that  unless  that  human  soil 
is  sown  with  the  seed  of  God  it  will  inevitably  bring  forth 
the  thorns  and  thistles  of  fallen  human  nature.  They 
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do  not  find  anywhere  upon  the  long  road  of  human 
progress  the  Christ  who  is  the  only  leader  to  that  eternal 
city  that  hath  foundations.  They  do  not  understand  that 
the  true  glory  of  man  is  not  in  aspiring  to  God’s  throne, 
but  to  His  service,  not  in  becoming  God,  but  in  becoming 
God’s.  They  are  not  supernatural  men,  with  a  divine 
insight;  they  are  natural  men,  with  human  blindness. 
They  are  not  supernatural  men,  because  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  supernatural  Man.  In  the  light  of  revelation 
and  of  the  human  progress  that  has  followed  belief  in  it 
they  are  judged  already,  because  they  have  not  believed 
on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  They  lack 
the  renewing  that  is  the  fruit  of  this  renewing  faith. 
Their  glorious  fancies  of  the  empire  of  man  will  mingle 
with  his  dust,  and  theirs. 

As  the  glorious  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  Lon¬ 
don  proceeded,  and  as  the  great  words,  “When  Thou  took- 
est  upon  Thee  to  deliver  man.  Thou  didst  humble  Thyself 
to  be  born  of  a  Virgin”  seemed  to  be  sung  by  a  choir  of 
angels,  the  mighty  organ  thrilled  and  pealed  in  agitated 
and  adoring  wonder,  the  vast  place  was  filled  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  holy  and  blessed  mystery;  all  souls 
were  hushed  in  humble  devotion,  there  was  a  spirit  of 
quickening  in  the  air,  the  hope  and  faith  of  a  new  life 
were  abroad.  It  was  a  figure  of  the  assembled  Church, 
adoring  the  manifestation  of  the  endless  life,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  power  and  prospect  thereof  through  her  deathless 
faith  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God! 


THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH 

REV.  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

That  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  very  interesting  story; 
indeed  one  of  those  Bible  stories  which  make  one  realize 
how  far  Biblical  authors  surpass  all  others  in  every  kind 
of  literary  composition,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who 
are  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
it.  The  tradition  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  once  read 
it  to  a  company  of  French  ladies  who  were  astonished 
to  learn  that  a  work  so  fascinating  should  be  found  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  not  too  extraordinary  to  be 
true.  And  this  may  have  been  one  of  those  Bible  stories 
which  reconciled  the  boy  Hugh  Miller,  the  future  Stone 
Mason  of  Cromarty,  who  became  so  famous  as  a  geologist 
and  author,  to  the  unwelcome  task  of  learning  to  read. 
Certainly  the  discovery  of  such  a  literary  treasure  would 
be  a  powerful  incentive  to  any  story-loving  child.  But 
whether  this  charming  tale  properly  takes  its  place  in 
a  divinely  inspired  Bible,  whether  it  can  be  confidently 
considered  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  its  subject 
matter  is  so  germain  to  the  great  gospel  message  and  the 
interest  it  creates  contributes  to  faith  in  personal  sal¬ 
vation — that  is  a  demand  upon  it  of  a  much  higher  order, 
and,  if  satisfied,  greatly  enhances  our  reverence  for  the 
story  and  our  delight  in  its  mission.  But  this  profounder 
understanding  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  can  scarcely  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  many  Bible  students  as  the  writer  of  this  paper 
has  reason  to  conclude  from  his  own  personal  history. 
And  having  gained  it  he  naturally  desires  to  share  his 
pleasure  and  advantage  with  others. 

Let  us  begin  with  that  which  is  the  most  obvious  feature 
of  the  book,  the  love  of  Ruth  for  Naomi.  In  vain  might 
we  look  either  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it  for  an  equally 
thrilling  avowal  of  unalterable  attachment.  Immediately 
following  Naomi’s  disinterested  attempt  to  induce  her 
daughters-in-law  to  return  to  their  country  and  people 
comes  the  striking  contrast  between  the  behaviors  of 
the  two,  in  that  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  but 
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Ruth  clave  unto  her.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful, 
more  impressive,  or  more  touching  than  the  words  in 
which  she  expressed  her  determination.  One  delights  to 
repeat  them  as  a  rare  and  precious  jewel  in  the  language 
of  affection.  “Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee,  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people  and  thy  God,  my  God.  Where  thou  diest 
will  I  die  and  there  will  I  be  buried;  the  Lord  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me !” 

When  we  consider  that  this  was  said  by  a  young,  gifted 
and  beautiful  woman  to  an  old,  poor,  wasted,  sadly 
afflicted  woman,  a  foreigner,  related  to  her  only  as  a 
mother-in-law,  that  name  so  often  significant  of  contempt 
and  hatred,  its  intensity  of  devotion  becomes  wonderful 
and  priceless.  It  meant  a  ministry  of  care  and  labor  to 
this  aged  and  forlorn  wanderer  in  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
journey  to  a  foreign  country  with  no  certain  prospect 
of  anything  but  a  rude  reception,  and  a  life  of  trial, 
hardship,  and  pain.  But  of  none  of  these  probabilities 
did  the  love  of  Ruth  make  any  account;  it  was  a  love 
which  asked  only  to  help,  to  comfort  and  to  serve  and  could 
find  happiness  in  alleviating  distress  and  making  afflic¬ 
tion  smile. 

Surely  such  a  love  might  well  be  celebrated  in  that  holy 
book  in  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  his  own  love  so 
very  like  it.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  means  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  produced  this  beautiful  manifes¬ 
tation  of  lovely  character  and  the  extent  of  the  revolution 
in  the  soul  of  Ruth  which  must  have  taken  place,  the 
story  becomes  one  of  those  missionary  idylls  so  many  of 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  the  history  of  Redemption. 
The  famine  which  drove  the  family  of  Naomi  from  Judea 
to  Moab,  the  afflictions  which  left  her  so  desolate  in  a 
foreign  land  were  the  providential  means  by  which  God 
secured  a  noble  convert  to  the  true  religion,  worthy  to  be 
the  wife  of  Boaz,  the  grandmother  of  David,  and  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  descent  from  Abraham  to  Christ  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  broken.  The  love  of  Ruth 
for  Naomi  was  bom  of  the  gratitude  and  high  apprecia- 
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tion  which  a  consciously  saved  soul  feels  for  the  agent 
of  her  salvation.  The  old  things  that  had  passed  away 
were  the  awful  associations  of  a  perishing  spirit,  and 
all  things  that  had  become  new  were  the  things  that 
would  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  are  called 
according  to  God’s  purpose.  Therefore,  like  Abraham 
before  her,  Ruth  recognized  the  call  of  God  to  leave  home 
and  people,  and  go  to  the  land  which  God  would  show 
her,  and  her  story  is  in  the  book  of  God  for  the  same 
reason,  and  with  the  same  fitness  as  that  of  her  illustrious 
predecessor. 

But  now  let  us  hasten  to  admit,  or,  perhaps,  to  defend 
the  fact  that  the  book  of  Ruth  may  be  considered  as  the 
Love  Story  of  Boaz;  yes,  Ruth  and  Boaz,  inasmuch  as 
the  most  active  part  in  the  love-making  is  taken  by  her, 
a  seemingly  improper  course,  yet  to  be  explained  and 
justified.  But  Boaz’s  part,  though  mostly  passive,  accept¬ 
ing  her  advances,  is  plainly  such  as  an  old  man,  who  had 
never  had  such  a  happy  experience,  and  did  not  expect  it, 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  himself  sought  as  a  hus¬ 
band,  by  a  young,  beautiful  and  noble  woman,  would 
certainly  take.  He  would  meet  her  more  than  half  way, 
he  would  accept  all  her  suggestions,  and,  in  the  most 
prudent  and  delicate  way,  shield  her  from  all  reproaches, 
take  upon  his  own  shoulders  all  possible  consequences  and 
hasten  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  his  purpose 
to  make  her  his  wife.  This  is  exactly  the  course  that  Boaz 
pursued,  and  by  it  we  know  that  his  heart  thrilled  with 
the  pulsations  of  a  great  affection. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  one  of  such  passages  of  Bible  his¬ 
tory.  What  are  the  accounts  of  the  wooing  and  wedding 
of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  but  love- 
stories?  Where  is  there  a  finer  instance  of  a  lover’s 
devotion  than  Jacob’s  willingness  to  serve  twice  seven 
years  for  his  beloved  Rachel  ?  What  is  the  Song  of  Songs 
but  the  outspoken  raptures  of  an  oriental  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  oblivious  of  all  the  world  by  their  delight  in  each 
other?  And  how  such  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
Ruth  is  justified  by  our  Lord’s  choice,  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  of  marriage  as  his  best  symbol  of  his  own  relation 
to  believers !  One  understands  why  his  first  miracle  was 
the  change  of  water  to  wine  at  a  wedding  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  and  why  what  the  Gospel  gives  us  is  so  often 
set  forth  by  a  parable  of  a  marriage  feast,  and  why 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  is  called  the  “Marriage 
Supper  of  the  Lamb,”  when  he  perceives  clearly  that  there 
is  nothing  we  know  on  earth  so  nearly  the  same  as  the 
mutual  affection  of  Christ  and  true  Christians  as  the  love 
of  real  husbands  and  wives.  When  the  wife  of  Isidore 
Straus,  whom  he  had  placed  in  a  boat  for  safety,  stepped 
back  upon  the  deck  of  the  sinking  Titanic,  choosing  to 
die  with  her  hubsand  rather  than  to  live  without  him; 
and  when  a  black  barber  whose  sailboat  had  turned  over 
and  whose  wife  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  dived  to  rescue 
her  till  strength  failed  and  he  sank  to  lie  beside  her,  we 
see  what  best  pictures  for  us  the  union  of  saved  and 
Saviour.  Therefore  let  true  marriage  and  real  love 
stories  keep  their  place  in  God’s  word,  for  salvation  is 
a  love-story. 

But  we  shall  not  estimate  the  book  of  Ruth  at  its  true 
value  or  realize  how  well  it  deserves  its  place  in  the 
inspired  volume  until  we  see  that,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  book  of  the  Bible,  it  enables  us  to  comprehend  why 
the  “redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious*'  (Psalm  49:8) 
and  how  great  was  Job’s  expectation  of  the  Messiah  when 
he  said,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 

We  awake  to  a  new  sense  of  the  fact  that  Judaism  was 
the  beginning  of  Christianity  and  a  marvelous  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it  when  we  learn  that  not  only  was  its  sacred 
ritual  of  religious  worship  symbolic,  in  every  part,  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  that  its  civil  service,  even  its 
laws  of  property  and  land  tenure  were  so  framed  as  to 
represent  vividly  and  minutely  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Every  time  property  was  bought  or  sold,  or  a  poor  family 
parted  with  or  recovered  its  estate  it  set  forth  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  our  first  estate,  lost  by  Adam’s  fall, 
may  be  regained  through  the  blessed  services  of  the 
Redeemer.  Of  such  a  transaction  the  book  of  Ruth  alone 
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gives  us  a  most  interesting  description  in  its  idyll  of 
Ruth  and  Boaz. 

According  to  Hebrew  law,  the  poor  family  that  had  to 
part  with  its  estate  did  not  lose  all  title  to  it.  It  could 
regain  possession  at  any  time  through  the  good  offices 
of  a  Redeemer.  But  the  right  to  redeem  was  limited  to 
certain  exact  qualifications.  Of  course,  the  Redeemer 
must  be  rich  enough  to  pay  back  the  price  for  which  the 
property  had  been  sold,  but  every  rich  man  was  not 
eligible  to  the  office.  He  must  be  a  kinsman,  and  if  the 
debtor  should  be  a  widow,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Redeemer 
to  marry  her  and  take  the  place  of  her  former  husband 
in  every  respect.  The  widow  had  the  legal  right  to  call 
upon  any  qualified  kinsman  to  become  her  Redeemer,  and 
he  could  not  shirk  the  duty  without  bringing  upon  himself 
the  reproach  of  not  being  a  good  citizen. 

Understanding  this  law  of  redemption  we  read  the  story 
of  Ruth  and  Boaz  comprehendingly.  Their  behavior  and 
that  of  Naomi  were  exact  obedience  to  this  law  which 
Naomi  carefully  explained  to  Ruth.  She,  by  her  marriage 
to  the  son  of  Elimelech,  had  become  a  member  of  this 
Hebrew  family  and  subject  to  all  its  laws  and  entitled 
to  all  its  privileges.  She  was  entirely  within  her  rights 
and  indeed  only  fulfilling  her  legal  obligations  when,  in 
the  modest  and  feminine  way  she  took  the  leading  part 
in  a  courtship  so  different  from  what  would  seem  proper 
in  our  age  and  our  civilization.  Boaz  evidently  saw  noth¬ 
ing  in  her  course  which  was  unbecoming  or  unwomanly, 
but  on  the  contrary  everything  to  be  admired  and  to 
heighten  his  affection.  There  was  another  kinsman  who 
was  rich  enough  to  redeem  Ruth’s  estate  and  willing  to 
do  it,  but  when  informed  that  he  must  also  marry  Ruth, 
shrank  from  that  condition  and  resigned  the  task  to  Boaz. 
Boaz,  on  the  contrary,  found  this  part  of  the  contract 
the  most  delightful  and  hastened  to  publish  before  the 
elders  of  the  city  his  purpose  to  be  Ruth’s  bridegroom. 

Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  in  this  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  God  inspired  Moses  to 
install  a  perpetual  parable  of  the  Redemption  which  it 
so  aptly  foreshadows  and  resembles?  The  loss  of  its 
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estate  by  a  poor  family  images  the  loss  by  the  human 
race  of  that  happy  condition  of  innocence  and  glory  in 
which  it  was  placed  by  its  divine  Creator.  But  though 
so  much  was  lost  by  Adam’s  fall,  all  was  not  lost ;  we  still 
had  some  claim  upon  our  original  estate,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  recovery  could  we  but  find  a  Redeemer.  This 
we  may  find  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  possessed  those 
three  indispensable  conditions  which  qualified  Boaz.  In 
the  first  place  he  is  rich  enough  by  his  divine  nature, 
his  perfect  character,  and  his  rank  as  the  equal  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  able  to  pay  our  over¬ 
whelming  debt  to  justice,  and  to  reinstate  us  in  that  happy 
moral  freedom  in  which  we  had  the  power  to  choose  God 
and  righteousness  rather  than  sin  and  Satan. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  our 
kinsman  by  virtue  of  his  incarnation.  “He  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham.” 
We  probably  are  incompetent  to  understand  fully  the  legal 
principle  which,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  universe, 
made  the  atonement  valid  only  when  rendered  by  one 
of  our  own  race,  but  this  condition  is  insisted  on  so  im¬ 
peratively  that  we  must  rejoice  exceedingly  and  praise 
God  with  all  our  hearts  that  he  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God  was  willing  to  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  that 
he  might  be  our  legal  representative  and  substitute,  and 
so  “a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  per¬ 
taining  to  God  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.” 

It  is  by  refiecting  upon  the  incarnation  and  the  death 
of  Christ  that  we  begin  to  glimpse  the  wonderful  love 
of  Christ  that  makes  him,  not  merely  willing  but  in¬ 
finitely  desirous  to  marry  those  whom  he  redeems.  As 
Boaz  longed  for  Ruth,  so  Jesus  longs  for  his  redeemed 
people.  His  salvation  is  not  disinterested  benevolence 
that  delights  to  rescue  those  for  whom  he  does  not  care. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ardor  of  an  affection  that  cares 
supremely  for  its  object  and  having  saved,  wishes  to 
possess  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  To  become  closely 
and  permanently  united  to  its  beloved,  life  blended  with 
life,  and  heart  with  heart  and  fortune  with  fortune; 
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this  and  nothing  less  than  this  is  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  Christ.  No  lover  as  ardent  as  he;  no  bridegroom  so 
devoted  to  his  bride,  and  so  ready  to  take  her  to  his  heart 
and  home  and  find  his  Paradise  in  her  society  forever 
and  ever. 

The  final  conclusion  to  which  this  study  of  the  book 
of  Ruth  brings  us  is  that  much  that  calls  itself  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  salvation  is  as  unreal  and  worthless  as  the 
mirage  which  paints  the  desert  horizon  with  seeming 
oases  of  fruit  and  flowers,  only  to  deceive  and  disappoint 
the  thirsty  and  famished  traveller.  How  evident  it  is 
that  salvation  is  the  true  and  great  love-story  of  the 
universe  and  all  religion  that  falls  short  of  that  is  a 
worthless  delusion  and  a  wicked  counterfeit.  The  real 
thing  is  not  a  formal  ecclesiasticism,  nor  a  cold  intellec¬ 
tuality,  but  a  passionate  mutual  devotion  between  God 
and  man.  Dr.  Augustus  Strong  used  to  insist  that  union 
with  Christ  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  true  religion,  and  as 
his  final  testimony  directed  that  “To  me  to  live  is  Christ’* 
should  be  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone.  But  what  is 
union  with  Christ  except  marriage,  the  union  of  wedded 
spirits  that  have  become  one  in  heart  and  life  with  an 
undying  affection,  and  a  perfect  satisfaction  with  each 
other,  for  which  eternity  is  not  too  long? 

The  harmony  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  cover  to  cover, 
with  the  story  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  proves  its  absolute 
correctness.  Always  and  everywhere  in  the  sacred  pages 
God  is  saying  to  us  human  sinners,  “My  Son,  give  me 
thine  heart."'  Again  and  again  he  reminds  us  that  the 
heart  is  to  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life.  The  absolute  law  of  human  righteous¬ 
ness  and  happiness  is  to  '*love  God  with  all  the  soul  and 
mind  and  strength.” 

How  obviously  this  conception  of  union  between  Christ 
and  believers  determines  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  union !  Could  a  mere  “Man  of  Naza¬ 
reth”  enter  into  this  wonderful  relation  and  become  the 
bridegroom  of  all  the  saints  to  the  end  of  time?  And 
could  all  penitent  souls  love  as  a  bride  loves  her  husband, 
a  person  who  never  came  from  Heaven  to  reveal  God 
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and  saving  truth,  never  proved  by  his  holy  life  and  self- 
sacrificing  death  how  perfectly  lovable  God  really  is? 
When  one  realizes  how  ungodly  and  how  unrighteous,  and 
how  unloving  human  beings  naturally  are,  the  possibility 
of  any  union  with  Christ  like  that  of  man  and  woman  in 
a  true  marriage  is  unthinkable.  It  is  possible  only  for 
one  who  knows  himself  as  a  lost  sinner,  helpless  in  his 
guilt  and  depravity,  to  escape  from  his  doom,  courted 
by  the  holiest  and  greatest  and  most  lovable  Being  of  the 
Universe  who,  to  win  him  as  a  bride,  has  died  an  awful 
death  upon  the  Cross,  and  who  invites  him  to  share  with 
him  the  blessedness  of  divine  glory  forever.  That  is  real 
salvation  and  that  is  true  Christianity. 

How  dark  is  the  prospect  of  any  such  heavenly  felicity 
for  those  who  have  only  superficial  ideas  of  what  true 
love  is,  and  who  entertain  low  notions  of  the  marital  rela¬ 
tion!  They  have  no  worthy  conception  of  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  either  present  or  future  welfare.  To  be  “off 
with  the  old  love  and  on  with  the  new”  as  often  as  a  new 
fancy  or  an  old  disagreement  renders  a  change  of  part¬ 
ners  appear  desirable ;  to  regard  marriage  as  only  a  fast 
and  loose  human  contract  which  may  be  easily  ended  by 
divorce  is  to  lack  any  workable  theory  of  a  true  human 
life  or  any  inspiring  motive  to  make  the  next  life  better 
and  happier.  A  civilization  which  makes  it  legal  to  change 
husbands  or  wives  for  trivial  reasons  will  necessarily 
have  few  happy  families  or  true  homes,  and  needs  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  such  instructive  and  charming 
love-stories  as  that  of  Boaz  and  Ruth. 


GENESIS— THE  BOOK  OF  BEGINNINGS 

BY  REVEREND  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  D.D. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 


The  title  of  this,  the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible,  of  course 
signifies  Beginning.  With  almost  equal  propriety,  how¬ 
ever,  the  “first  book  of  Moses”  might  be  termed  “the 
Book  of  Names,”  or  of  “Naming.”  As  the  noun  or  name- 
word  is  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  all  grammar,  as 
the  term  or  definition  is  the  foundation  of  all  logic,  so 
the  starting-point  of  all  Divine  knowledge  is  in  the  Name, 
i.  e.,  in  that  Revelation  of  Himself  which  God  has  made 
known  unto  men.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  theo¬ 
logian  of  the  Genevan  school  (Francis  Turrettin)  “omwis 
nostra  cognitio  incipit  a  nomine.*'  Genesis,  that  primitive 
Book  of  religion,  naturally  appears  therefore  as  the  Book 
of  Sacred  Names : — of  the  Name  or  Names  of  God  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  of  the  names  of  men,  of  places,  or 
of  things,  in  relation  to  God.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
it  was  from  the  observance  of  this  feature  in  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  Genesis  that  the  modern  school  of  literary  crit¬ 
icism  as  applied  to  the  books  of  the  Bible  took  its  rise. 
Upon  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  varying  use  of 
the  Divine  Names  has  been  erected  the  theory  of  diversity 
of  origin  for  certain  portions  of  the  Genesis  narratives. 
When  stated  in  its  broad  outlines,  this  theory  may  be  said 
to  be  generally  accepted  among  scholars  today.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  this  principle  of  criticism  has 
frequently  been  applied  in  a  very  crude,  partial  and  one¬ 
sided  manner;  yet  this  fact  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  principle  taken  in  itself. 

There  are  certain  phenomena, — in  part  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  Divine  Names,  in  part  of  another  character 
— which,  when  fairly  construed,  certainly  seem  to  point  to 
a  diversity  of  origin  for  several  clearly-marked  sections 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  To  proceed  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  evidence: — The  Septuagint 
rendering  of  chapter  ii,  v.  4  reads,  “This  is  the  book  of 
the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  they  came  into 
being,  in  the  day  wherein  the  LORD  God  made  the  heaven 
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and  the  earth.”  This  language  seems  on  its  face  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  beginning  of  a  distinct  creation-narrative ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
section  which  follows  presents  what  plainly  appears  as  a 
(relatively)  independent  account  of  the  creation.  As 
we  shall  see  a  little  further  on,  this  second  account,  when 
compared  with  the  one  which  precedes  it,  presents  a 
number  of  individual  and  striking  characteristics;  and, 
moreover,  like  the  account  in  chapter  i,  exhibits  a  unity 
of  structure  and  purpose  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  relatively  independent  origin. 

Again,  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  v.  (verse  I)  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
once  more  a  distinct  historical  beginning — a  start  de  novo. 
The  Hebrew  text  reads,  “This  is  the  Book  of  the  Genera¬ 
tions  of  Adam.”  (LXX.  favTT)  ij  ycvcVcws  di^pwircov.  . 

Vulg.:  ** Hie  est  liber  generationis  Adam.**)  This  state¬ 
ment  is  followed  by  a  genealogy  of  the  successive  heads 
of  the  Adamic  family,  from  the  first  generation  down  to 
Noah,  covering  the  entire  period  before  the  Flood.  In 
these  facts  we  have  what  certainly  seems  prima  facie 
evidence,  pointing  to  three  distinct  original  documents. 
Of  these,  the  first  may  be  termed  The  Book  of  Creation 
(the  Cosmological  narrative)  ;  the  second.  The  Genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the  Earth  (the  Eden-narra¬ 
tive)  ;  and  the  third.  The  Generations  of  Adam  and  his 
Descendants,  or, — inasmuch  as  the  name  Adam  is  generic 
(—Man)  as  well  as  individual, — The  Generations  of  Man 
(the  Genealogical  history). 

The  detailed  study  of  these  narratives  gives  abundant 
evidence  of  the  distinctive  character  and  viewpoint  of 
each  one  of  them, — a  fact  which  seems  unmistakably  to 
point  to  a  relative  independence  in  their  literary  (or  tra¬ 
ditional)  origin.  Especially  significant  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  usage  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Names ;  each 
of  the  narratives  being  characterized  by  a  special  mus 
loquendi  in  this  particular.  In  what  follows  we  shall 
consider  the  third  section,  introduced  by  the  genealogy 
of  the  Adamic  family,  as  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
Book.  This  section, — which,  accordingly,  will  include 
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much  the  largest  part  of  Genesis, — presents  us  with  a 
number  of  genealogical  registers.  Each  of  these  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  recurring  formula, — “These  are  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  Noah”  (vi.  9 — “the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah”  (x.  1)  ...  “the  generations  of  Shem”  (xi.  10)  .  .  . 
“the  generations  of  Terah”  (xi.  27)  ...  “the  generations 
of  Ishmael”  (xxv.  12)  ...  “the  generations  of  Isaac” 
(xxv.  19)  ...  “the  generations  of  Esau”  (xxxvi.  1)  and, 
finally,  .  .  .  “the  generations  of  Jacob”  (xxxvii.  2).' 

In  the  Cosmological  narrative  (ch.  I — ii.  3),  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  the  characteristic  Divine  Name 
is  “Elohim.”  This  is  the  only  Name  of  God  found  in 
this  particular  section.  In  the  second  section,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  fourth  verse  of  chapter  ii.  to  the  end  of 
chapter  iv.,  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  Massoretic  text  the 
form  “LORD  God”  (Jehovah  Elohim)  employed  exclu¬ 
sively  down  to  man’s  expulsion  from  the  Garden;  after 
which  the  Name  LORD  (“Jehovah”  without  “Elohim”) 
is  used  to  the  end  of  the  section.  Once  only  in  this  Eden- 
narrative  (iv.  25)  do  we  find  the  Name  “Elohim,”  i.  e., 
in  the  utterance  of  Eve, — “God  hath  appointed  me  another 
seed  instead  of  Abel;  for  Cain  slew  him.”  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  turn  to  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  somewhat  different  usage;  although 
no  other  Divine  Names  occur  except  these  two,  i.  e., 
“LORD”  and  “God”  (together  with  the  combined  form 
“LORD  God”).  Kvpio'i  6  is  the  usual  expression  in 
the  LXX.,  and  is  freely  employed  even  beyond  this  sec¬ 
tion,  occurring  frequently  down  to  the  account  of  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues, — in  other  words,  through  chap¬ 
ter  X. ;  after  which,  i.  e.,  in  the  remaining  forty  chapters, 
the  present  writer  has  found  it  occurring  but  four  times. 
In  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Eden-narrative  Bt6<i  alone 
occurs  seven  times  (iii.  1,  3,  5;  iv.  1,  4,  16,  25) ;  Kvpio? 
alone  once  (iv.  3).  The  Vulgate,  however,  follows  the  He¬ 
brew  usage  much  more  closely  in  this  particular  than  does 
the  Septuagint.  This  is  only  what  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  well-known  fact  that  St.  Jerome,  the 
author  of  the  Vulgate  translation,  frequently  goes  back 
directly  to  the  Hebrew  text,  following  its  readings  rather 
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than  those  of  the  LXX.  Thus  **Dominus  Deus**  does  not 
occur  after  the  event  of  man’s  expulsion  from  the  Garden ; 
the  single  form  “Dominus**  or  **Dem**  alone  occurring. 

When  we  come  to  the  Genealogical  history, — ^which, 
as  has  been  said,  comprises  much  the  largest  part  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis — we  find  in  addition  to  the  Names 
“LORD”  (Jehovah)  and  God  {'*Elohim*')  certain  other 
Divine  Name-forms,  titles,  and  appellations.  Thus  in  the 
Hebrew  text  we  find  **Elohim”  occurring  several  times 
with  the  article  C‘ha-Elohim*') , — a  distinctive  form  which 
is  not  indicated  in  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  Versions. 
Again,  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  Name  **El/*  always 
occurring,  however,  with  some  descriptive  or  explana¬ 
tory  addition.  Thus  we  find  '*El  Eljon**  (God  Most  High) 
four  times  (all  of  them  in  chapter  xiv.)^;  *'El  Shaddai** 
(God  Almighty)  five  times;  **El  RoV’  (God  that  seeth) 
once  (ch.  xvi.  13)  ;  **El  Olam**  (God  Everlasting)  once 
(ch.  xxi.  33).  The  Vulgate  renders  “God  Almighty”  by 
**Deus  Omnipotens** ;  the  LXX.  by  “God”  accompanied  by 
the  possessive  personal  pronoun, — “thy  God,”  or  “my 
God.”2  “Adowaf,”  a  plural  with  the  possessive  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  person  (=“my  lords,” — a  plural  of 
majesty,  like  **Elohim**  and  *‘ShaddaV*)  does  not  appear 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  a  Divine  Name ;  but  only  as  an 
appellation  of  honor.  It  occurs  only  in  Abraham’s  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  LORD  in  chapters  xv.,  xviii.,  and  xx.  (The 
passages  are, — xv.  2,  8 ;  xviii.  3,  37,  30,  31,  32,  and  xx.  4) . 
As  is  well  known,  **Adonai**  came  afterwards  to  be  used 
as  the  representative  of  the  incommunicable  and  ineffable 
Name  ** Jehovah/*  which  the  later  Jews  would  not  venture 
to  pronounce. 

Speaking  generally;  This  third  section  of  Genesis, 
which  we  have  denominated  the  “genealogical  history,” 
exhibits  a  richer  and  more  varied  use  of  the  Names  of 
God  than  is  the  case  in  the  earlier  sections.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Names  ''Jehovah** 
and  "Elohim**  (though  not  the  compound  "Jehovah- 

1  Abraham’s  interview  with  Melchizedek 

2  The  passages  in  which  these  forms  occur  are  xvii.  I ;  xxviii.  3 ; 
XXXV.  I;  xliii.  14;  and  xlviii.  3. 
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Elohim’*)  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  all  through 
this  genealogical  history. 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  foregoing  evi¬ 
dence  (to  which  other  evidence  is  to  be  added  in  the 
pages  that  follow)  is,  therefore,  that  there  are  clear  traces 
in  Genesis  of  three  distinct  main  documentary  and  tra¬ 
ditional  sources.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  minute 
and  often  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  text  which  is  con¬ 
fidently  practiced  by  so  many  of  the  “higher  critics” 
rests  upon  a  sound  foundation,  or  that  it  will  in  the  long 
run  be  able  to  justify  itself  before  the  bar  either  of 
sound  scholarship  or  of  unbiased  judgment. 

In  the  study  of  primitive  and  Oriental  documents  the 
Oriental  and  primitive  viewpoint  must  be  steadily  ad¬ 
hered  to.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  to  the  Hebrew 
mind  the  several  Divine  Names  were  so  many  distinct 
revelations  of  God.  They  were  not  mere  epithets,  but 
were  regarded  as  so  many  concrete  objective  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Being.  Not  only  was  the  Divine  Being 
worshipped  under  these  several  Names,  but  the  Divine 
Name  was  itself  an  object  of  religious  veneration.  This 
characteristic  of  Oriental  religion  is  as  evident  in  the 
Koran  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  for  in  the  Koran 
God  is  declared  under  no  less  than  ninety-nine  distinct 
names.^  Now  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  radical  fault 
of  the  school  of  “higher  criticism”  of  today,  that  the 
majority  of  the  critics  fail  properly  to  appreciate  the 
Oriental  usage  in  respect  to  the  Divine  Names.  The 
maxim  of  most  of  the  critics  seems  to  be  that  each  sacred 
writer,  or  at  least  each  original  author,  must  necessarily 
have  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  some  one  of  these 
Divine  Names,  strictly  and  exclusively.  How  utterly 
fallacious  this  maxim  is,  and  how  fatally  misleading  its 
application  must  necessarily  be,  is  evident  to  the  careful 
reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  Koran  and 
other  Oriental  religious  books  and  monuments  of  a  greater 
or  less  antiquity. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 

1  The  Koran,  chapter  VII.,  Sale’s  edit.,  p.  136,  with  foot-note  (s). 
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Job, — Chapter  xxii.,  verses  8  to  13,  inclusive.  On  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Hebrew  text,  we  find  that  in  this  passage 
three  distinct  Divine  Names  are  used; — **Eloah”  occurs 
twice;  *'EV*  three  times;  **Shaddai’  twice.  On  consid¬ 
ering  the  Book  of  Job  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  the  use 
of  these  three  Divine  Names  is  characteristic  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  work, — *'EV*  occurring  55  times,  ‘"Eloah”  41  times, 
**Shaddai*  31  times.  **Elohirri*  occurs  but  five  times  in 
the  distinctively  poetical  portion  of  the  book,  in  which, 
moreover,  Jehovah  (the  covenant-Name  by  which  God 
revealed  Himself  to  Israel),  occurs  but  once  (xii.  9). 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Job, 
while  a  partaker  of  the  covenants  which  had  been  made 
with  Noah  and  his  sons,  and,  again  with  Abraham,  was 
not  a  member  of  God’s  chosen  Nation,  Israel.  In  the 
introductory  and  concluding  sections  of  the  Book,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Hebrew  narrator  freely  uses  not  only  **Elohim** 
but  Jehovah**^  In  harmony  with  the  general  character 
of  the  book,  and  of  its  pre-  or  extra-Israelitic  standpoint, 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  the  Book  of  Job 
is  included  with  the  Hagiographa,  rather  than  with  the 
Law  or  the  Prophets. 

Throughout  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  again,  the  alter¬ 
nating  and  contrasted  use  of  the  Divine  Names  is  most 
remarkable  and  beautiful,  and  its  consideration  is  spir¬ 
itually  most  helpful  to  the  devout  mind.  We  cannot  enter 
into  this  study  at  present;  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  in 
passing  certain  Psalms  which  are  especially  instructive 
in  this  connection,  i.  e,,  when  the  Divine  Names  are 
studied  as  they  occur  in  the  original  text.  In  Psalm  li., 
for  example,  that  Psalm  of  deepest  penitence,  the  speaker 
does  not  venture  to  call  upon  God  by  His  covenant  Name 
**Jehovah**  In  a  similar  connection  we  may  compare 
Psalm  xiv.  with  Psalm  liii.  Psalm  xix.  naturally  falls 
into  two  parts,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  cosmo¬ 
logical  (vss.  1-6)  and  the  moral  (vss.  7-14).  The  first 

1  The  Divine  Name  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Noachic  coven¬ 
ant  is  ‘Elohim’  (see  Genesis  VI.  1-17),  while  the  covenant — Name 
declared  to  Abraham  is  *El  Shaddai*,  (]k>d  Almighty,  (see  Genesis 
xvii.) 
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part  is  characterized  by  the  Divine  Name  “Elohim,**  the 
Creator;  the  second  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant-God, 
**Jehovahf*  A  similar  transition  occurs  in  Psalm  xxii. 
Failing  to  appreciate  this  poetical  and  elegant  use  of  the 
Divine  Names  in  Psalms  xix.  and  xxii.,  Dr.  Briggs^  falls 
into  the  absurdity  of  severing  these  beautiful  poems  into 
a  series  of  ** disjecta  membra,**  which  he  assumes  to  have 
been  afterwards  artificially  patched  together. 

In  Psalm  cxxx.  the  use  of  **Adonai**  as  alternating  with 
** Jehovah**  is  very  striking;  Psalm  Ixvii.  (Detts  Miserea- 
tur)  is  an  Elohim-Fsalm ;  Psalms  xcii.,  xcv.,  xcviii.,  c.,  ciii. 
are  all  Jehovah-PasAms.  But  it  is  not  only  from  such 
poetical  works  as  the  Psalter  and  the  Book  of  Job  that 
this  usage  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Names  may  be 
illustrated;  for  it  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  as  it  is  of  each  one  of  its 
several  books.  **Adonai  Jehovah,**  for  example,  is  a  form 
as  characteristic  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  as  **Shaddai** 
is  of  the  Book  of  Job.  But  as  a  rule  no  sacred  writer 
confines  himself  strictly  to  the  use  of  any  one  of  the 
Divine  Names. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  alter¬ 
native,  or  contrasting,  use  of  the  Divine  Names  points 
to  a  late  date  and  authorship  of  the  document  in  which 
it  occurs ;  to  a  time  when  these  several  Divine  Names  had 
all  come  into  frequent  use.  But  this  explanation  is  itself 
by  no  means  susceptible  of  proof  by  any  evidence  which 
has  as  yet  appeared ;  indeed,  as  a  hypothesis,  it  assumes 
the  very  point  which  is  to  be  proved.  The  evidence  which 
we  have  all  points  the  other  way.  For  even  in  the  earliest 
books,  and  sections  of  books,  as  they  appear  in  the  Canon 
we  find  that  this  same  usage  is  as  strongly  marked  and 
as  characteristic  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  later  books.  To 
evade  the  force  of  this  evidence,  as  it  stands,  the  “higher 
critics”  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  minute  and 
artificial  processes  of  division  and  recombination;  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  congenial  as  they  may  be  to  the  modem 
“scholarly”  editor,  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  Oriental, 

2  In  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  “Psalms,”  Vol.  1, 
in  loe. 
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or  indeed,  to  any  creative  poetical  or  literary  genius. 
While  saying  this,  we  would  not  forget  to  acknowledge, 
in  all  fairness,  the  very  great  debt  under  which  modern 
criticism  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  laid  the  world  of 
the  present  time.  Many  facts  of  the  greatest  value  and 
importance  have  been  and  are  being  brought  to  light, 
no  less  by  the  critics  themselves  than  by  those  who  decline 
to  follow  them  in  their  more  radical  conclusions.  Diversity 
of  origin  and  plurality  of  documentary  sources,  so  far 
as  regards  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
particular,  the  Book  of  Genesis,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  well  established,  and  that  as  the  result  of 
the  “higher  criticism.”  This  fact,  however,  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Mosaic  authorship  both  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  whole,  and  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

To  the  Book  of  Genesis  let  us  now  return.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Book  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  three 
divisions, — the  Creation-narrative,  the  Eden-narrative, 
and  the  Generations  of  Adam  and  his  Descendants.  Let 
us  consider  these  sections  in  turn,  with  the  view  of  noting 
certain  of  the  characteristic  features  belonging  to  each. 
(Our  study  of  the  third  section  is  here  confined  to  that 
portion  which  deals  with  the  period  before  the  Flood.) 

The  Book  of  Divine  Creations 

The  Creation-history  (Genesis  i.  1-ii.  3)  is  written  from 
the  transcendental  point  of  view.  Elohim  is  the  sublime 
Creator  and  Fashioner,  through  His  Spirit,  which  in  the 
beginning  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  impreg¬ 
nating  them  with  the  germs  of  life,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  Divine  Agent;  and  to  breed 
their  myriad  forms  of  life.  This  is  the  Hebrew  Book  of 
Science ;  its  aim  is  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  visible 
“heavens  and  earth,”  with  all  their  phenomena;  with  all 
the  several  species  of  plant  and  animal  life,  passing  on 
and  up,  from  lower  stages  to  higher,  and  finally  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  creation  of  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image 
of  Elohim.  The  word  bara  is  the  characteristic  term 
used  to  denote  the  Divine  activity.  Bara  as=“create” 
is  used  in  the  Scriptures  only  of  God.  It  occurs  in  this 
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Book  three  times, — at  the  beginning  (vs.  1)  ; — in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  origin  of  the  great  sea-monsters,  the 
fishes  and  the  winged  fowl  (vss.  21-22) ,  and  finally,  thrice 
repeated  (vs.  27)  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  man. 
The  co-operation  of  subordinate  agencies  is  not  shut  out 
by  the  use  of  the  word  “6ara”;  rather  it  is  implied,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  careful  study  of  the  context.  Another 
word,  “osa,”  to  *'formf’  to  ‘^produce,**  is  also  used 
throughout  this  chapter;  pointing  to  a  moulding  as  well 
as  to  an  initiative  or  strictly  creative  activity.  The  waters 
and  the  earth  “bring  forth,”  i.  e.,  teem  with  the  myriad 
forms  of  life,  each  species  being  produced  “after  its  own 
kind.” 

The  Septuagint  translation  does  not  convey  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  Hebrew  verbs,  “6ara”  and  “asa,” 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  section ;  but  renders  them 
both  by  TToictv.  noiciv  is  a  term  of  creative  import ;  imply¬ 
ing  that  realization  of  an  end  which  transcends  mere 
process,  iipdiraelv,  on  the  other  hand  (with  its  noun  irpa^w) , 
implies  that  the  end  is  immanent  in  the  process  itself. 
Compare  the  use  of  these  two  words  in  Romans  7 :15,  21 : 
also  in  St.  John  iii.  :20,  21  and  v.  :29.  The  Hebrew  “osa” 
in  Genesis  i. — ii.  :3  seems  to  correspond  rather  with 
irpdaaelv,  and  to  convey  the  meaning  of  “immanent  pro¬ 
cess,”  “production  by  gradual  modification” ; — in  a  word, 
that  which  we  term  “evolution”;  while  “6ara”  signifies 
the  original,  initiative  or  properly  creative  energy.  “Cre¬ 
ation”  and  “evolution”  are  thus  seen  not  to  be  inconsistent 
or  contradictory  conceptions,  but  to  be  mutually  comple¬ 
mentary,  each  to  the  other.  Very  significant  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  the  terms  used  in  verse  11 — “And  Elohim  said. 
Let  the  earth  vegetate  vegetation,  herb  seeding  seed  (i.  e., 
producing  seed) — and  fruit-tree  making  fruit  (asa  p’ri), 
after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth.” 
This  points  to  a  co-operative  activity  of  the  earth,  of  the 
herbs  and  of  the  trees,  concurrent  with  the  supernatural 
Divine  agency.  And  in  verse  20  the  same  idea  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  terms, — “Let  the  waters  creep  creeping 
things,” — living  organisms,  that  is  (Heb.  “soul  of  life,” 
nephesh  hayah) — “and  let  winged  things  wing  over  the 
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earth,  over  the  face  of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens.”  The 
correspondence  of  the  noun-  and  verb-forms  points  to 
the  fact  that  in  each  species  function  corresponds  to  or¬ 
ganism.  Again,  in  v.  24,  “Let  the  earth  produce  ‘soul 
of  life’  (living  organism),  after  its  kind;  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing  (reptile)  and  beast  of  the  earth,  after 
its  kind.”  At  the  end  of  this  section  the  two  character¬ 
istic  verbs  “6am”  and  “asa”  are  brought  together; — 
{Elohim  rested  from  all  his  work — melakah — “business,” 
“operation,”  conveying  the  idea  of  sending  messengers) 
which  Elohim  created  to  make  (LXX.  (ov  rjp^aTO  6  6eo<: 
TToiyvai) .  God,  personally  gave  the  initiative ;  to  His  mes¬ 
sengers  was  entrusted  the  work  of  carrying  out  His 
supreme  designs;  compare  the  expression  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  the  creation  of  man,  “Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.”  Here  the 
plural  form  of  the  verb  and  of  the  pronoun  implies  a 
plurality  of  supernatural  agents,  which,  indeed,  has  been 
already  indicated  by  the  plural  form  of  the  noun 
**Elohim”  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  this  nar¬ 
rative  of  Creation,  as  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
generally,  **Elohim”  is  followed  by  the  singular  number 
of  the  verb,  clearly  indicates  that  the  work  of  Creation 
is  to  be  referred  to  One  supreme  Personal  Source. 

Creative  purpose  and  finality  in  the  products,  both  as 
viewed  collectively  and  severally,  are  clearly  indicated  by 
the  repeated  statement, — “And  Elohim  saw  that  it  was 
good,” — ^At  the  end  of  the  whole  creative  process  we  read, 
— “And  Elohim  saw  everything  that  he  had  made;  and, 
behold,  it  was  very  good.” 

The  Generations  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the  Earth 
Genesis  ii.  4 — iv.  26 

In  this  Book,  besides  the  characteristic  Divine  Name, 
*‘Jehovah-Elohim**  (LXX.,  Kvpios  6  0cos)  and  the  term 
“toiedoffe,”=“generations,”  “progeny,”  which  occurs  in 
the  title,  we  shall  find  a  characteristic  verb  employed  to 
denote  the  Divine  activity.  In  the  Septuagint  version, 
verse  4  of  chapter  II.  reads,  “This  is  the  Book  of  (the) 
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Genesis  of  heaven  and  earth”  ^  pipXo<i  ycvcaco)?  ovpavov 

KOI  yrj^)  which  evidently  points  to  the  tradition  that  here 
we  have  the  beginning  of  an  independent  narrative.  The 
recurrence  of  the  two  verbs  “6ara”  and  *‘asa”  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  Book,  in  which  they  are  not 
afterwards  repeated,  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  In  verses  7  and  19,  which  recount  the  origin  of 
man  and  of  the  animals,  we  find  yatsar  (LXX.  cTrAoacv, 
from  irAafftro)  “form,”  “mould,”  “shape,” — ^Vulg.  *‘forma- 
viV*)  used  to  describe  the  Divine  activity.  The  same 
Hebrew  verb  is  used  of  the  work  of  the  potter;  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  plastic,  moulding  activity.  Man,  Adam 
(Adam,  “red”),  is  moulded  out  of  visible  material, — ^the 
dust  of  the  **adamah/*  {i,  e.,  the  reddish  soil)  and  into 
his  composition  enters  also  the  invisible  “breath  of  lives” 
nish  palim.  Thus  through  the  Divine  moulding  “man” 
(Adam)  became  a  living  soul. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  word  yatsar,  which  is  used 
of  the  formation  of  man,  hanah  (LXX.  oiKohofitjat,  Vulg. 
**aedificaviV*)  is  used  of  the  making  of  woman  (vs.  22), 
— “And  the  rib  which  Jehovah  Elohim  had  taken  from 
the  man  builded  he  into  a  woman”  (LXX.  U}Koh6lJ.rf<T€V  CIC 
ywaiKa,  Vulg.  *'aedificavit  in  rmdiererrC*) .  The  distinc¬ 
tion  indicated  by  the  use  of  these  contrasted  terms  is  that 
between  two  different  activities  revealed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  living  organisms.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  power  which  produces  the  type.  This,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  the  plastic  activity;  it  lays  down  the  specific  lines 
upon  which  the  development  and  growth  are  to  take 
place.  This  activity  is  in  nature  closely  associated  with 
the  masculine  principle.  The  feminine  activity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  which  nourishes  and  builds,  rather 
than  originates  and  directs.  In  the  Genesis-account  the. 
man-type  having  been  already  formed,  the  woman  is  after¬ 
wards  built  up  or  constructed  along  the  pre-existing  lines. 
Thus  man  is  the  original  of  which  woman  is  the  counter¬ 
part,  or  copy.  This,  indeed,  is  indicated  by  the  word 
kenegedo,  “corresponding,”  or  “answering  to”  him  (ii.  18, 
LXX.  iroir]<T(afJLiv  auTw  fior)66v  Kar'  avrov.  Vulg.  **faCia7nUS  Ci 

adjutorium  simile  sibi'*). 
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Man  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground;  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  sin,  his  fate  is  to  return  to  dust  again. 
Although  in  the  Garden  man  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  eat  of  the  “Tree  of  the  Lives,”  ets  hahayim,  yet  in  his 
own  proper  nature  man  is  but  mortal.  From  the  ground 
originally,  his  work  is  to  “dress”  and  to  “keep”  the 
Garden,  and  afterward  to  “till”  the  ground.  In  spite  of 
human  sin,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  promise  that  “the 
Seed  of  the  Woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent’s  head”; 
even  the  head  of  the  Tempter  who  had  ruined  Adam’s 
happiness,  and  had  brought  about  his  expulsion  from  the 
Garden  of  Delight  (LXX.,  71  7rapdSeL(TO<i  Tpv<f>rj<i.  ) . 

In  this  Book,  as  in  the  other  two,  man’s  proper,  as  well 
as  his  generic,  name  is  Adam,  “/sfe”  is  the  name  which 
indicates  “man”  as  distinguished  from  **ishah**  “woman,” 
i.  q.,  Gk.  dv^p,  as  distinguished  from  yw^,  Lat.  “vir”  as 
distinguished  from  **mulief*  (see  LXX.  of  Gen.  ii.  :23). 
Jerome,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  etymological  connection 
between  the  respective  nouns  in  this  passage,  translates 
the  Hebrew  *Hshah**  by  virago,*’  The  adjectives  indi¬ 
cating  sex  as  “male”  and  as  “female”  in  Gen.  i.  27  and 
V.  2  are  zakar  and  nekebah,  LXX.  dpatv  kcv  Vulg. 
**masculum  et  feminam.” 

Very  significant  are  Adam’s  words  in  naming  his  wife. 
Having  failed  to  find  sympathetic  companionship  in  any 
of  the  animals  which  had  been  brought  to  him  to  be 
named,  Adam  at  last  recognizes  in  this  new  beings  some¬ 
thing  which  is  of  the  same  substance  and  nature  with 
himself.  To  her  he  gives  the  generic  name  Woman.  Her 
proper  name,  havah  (LXX.  or,  by  transliteration 
from  the  Hebrew,  Em)  means  “Life.”  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  this  name  was  given  to  woman  after  the  Divine 
judgment  and  promise,  and  just  before  the  expulsion 
from  the  Garden.  After  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  his 
wife  from  the  Garden,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  full 

1  Note  the  thrice  repeated  and  very  emphatic  Zoth  in  ch.  2.  v.  23. 
The  verse  may  be  rendered  as  follows : — “And  Adam  said,  This,  this 
time,  (is)  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh;  to  this  shall  be 
given  (the  name)  Woman  (Ishah),  because  from  Man  (Ish)  was 
taken  this.” 
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Divine  Name  ‘*Jehovah~Elohim**  no  longer  occurs.  The 
form  henceforward  used  (it  occurs  ten  times)  is  ** Jeho¬ 
vah'*;  *‘Elohim**  occurs  once  (iv.  25). 

Following  the  sin  of  Adam  and  his  wife  and  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Garden,  comes  the  further  history  of  the 
development  of  sin  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Disloyalty  to  God  is  followed  by  disloyalty  to  one’s 
brother.  The  Divine-human  society  having  been  dis¬ 
rupted  by  man’s  original  sin,  the  next  consequence  of  sin 
is  to  break  up  the  human  family.  Cain  is  driven  away 
from  the  presence  of  the  LORD,  and  from  his  father’s 
and  mother’s  presence  as  well,  even  as  Adam  and  his  wife 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  Cainite  family  is  traced  in  outline. 
Violence  and  crime,  having  once  found  entrance  into  the 
world,  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  culminating  in  the  fierce 
Song  of  Lamech, — *‘For  I  kill  a  man  for  a  wound  to  me. 
And  a  boy  for  a  scar.  For  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven 
times.  But  Lamech — seventy  times  and  seven.” 

At  the  same  time,  we  trace  an  advance  in  civilization. 
The  origin  of  certain  industries,  arts,  and  crafts — cattle 
raising,  music,  forging  of  brass  and  iron — ^is  indicated  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Cain’s  descendants. 

But  Cain,  the  first-bom,  to  whom  his  mother  had  looked 
as  to  (perchance)  the  promised  Deliverer,^ — Cain  having 
proved  worse  than  a  failure  (inasmuch  as  he  had  brought 
death  rather  than  life  into  his  family),  has  Seth  “ap¬ 
pointed”  as  his  substitute,  or  rather  (see  iv.  25)  as  the 
substitute  of  his  brother  Abel.  And  to  Seth,  in  turn,  is 
born  Enosh.  In  his  time  men  “begin  to  call  upon  the 
Name  of  Jehovah.”  Enosh  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  establish  Divine  worship  as  a  regular  and  public  prac¬ 
tice.  **  Thus  the  Book  of  Generations  closes  with  a  ray 
of  hope — its  last  word  is  Jehovah. 

1  Compare  the  language  of  Eve  in  chapter  IV  :I — “I  have  gotten 
a  man  with  the  help  of  Jehovah,”  or,  ‘‘I  have  gotten  a  man,  even 
Jehovah,”  which,  in  view  of  the  strong  anthropomorphism  of  this 
Book,  is  a  possible  rendering.  See  Dean  Payne  Smith  in  Ellicott'a 
Commentary  on  Genesis  pp.  177-178. 

2  The  LXX.  translates  ch.  IV.:26, — ovros  ^Attiocv  (had  hope,  con- 
confidence)  cTrucaAcio’^ai  TO  ovona  Kvpiov  tov  Oeov-  Vulgate:  *‘iste  coepit 
invocare  nomen  Domini** 
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The  Book  of  the  Generations  of  Man 
Genesis  v.  1 — 1. 

This  Book,  like  Books  I.  and  II.,  goes  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  human  history.  Adam’s  origin  is  in  the  cre¬ 
ative  act  of  God.  The  creative  word  **hara**  occurs  three 
times  at  the  beginning  of  this  Book  (ch.  v.  :1,  2),  **asa** 
occurring  (though  only  once)  in  the  same  connection. 
Then  follows  the  word  characteristic  of  Book  II.,  yalad, 
to  '‘beget*';  spoken  of  each  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs 
of  the  Adamic  line.  By  Divine  act  the  family  relation 
is  established.  Elohim  calls  the  wife  by  the  name  of  her 
husband ;  *‘male  and  female  created  he  them ;  and  blessed 
them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they 
were  created.”  The  names  of  none  of  the  wives  of  the 
patriarchs  are  here  mentioned.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  method  of  reckoning  genealogical  suc¬ 
cession  by  the  male  line.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Hebrew 
word  for  “male"  means  Memorial;  i.  e.,  Name. 

No  mention  is  made  either  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
or  of  Cain  and  his  family,  in  this  Book.  The  origin  of  sin 
is  accounted  for  by  human  perversity, — enhanced  by  the 
evil  co-operation  of  the  “Nephilim"  (“fallen  ones”)  and 
of  those  angels  who  left  their  first  estate  and  consorted 
with  the  daughters  of  Adam.  Jehovah  says,  “My  spirit 
shall  not  always  rule  (or  dominate)  in  man, — ^he  is 
but  fiesh; — ^yet  shall  his  days  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years.”  But  human  wickedness  goes  on  increas¬ 
ing  until  it  has  now  risen  to  an  overwhelming  pitch. 
“Jehovah  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in 
the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  And  it  repented 
Jehovah  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart — But  Noah”  (which  means  “Rest”) 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah.”  Thus  Book  III., 
like  Book  I.,  ends  with  the  note  of  rest; — like  Book  II, 
moreover,  it  strikes  a  closing  note  of  hope  in  the  Name 
of  “Jehovah.”  Though  mankind  as  a  race  are  to  be 
“blotted  out,”  with  the  single  exception  of  Noah  and  his 
family,  yet  there  is  still  another  gleam  of  light  and  hope 
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from  above.  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  like  Noah, 
“walked  with  the  Elohim**  <LXX.,  evrjpiaT-qat  tw  Vulg. 
**amhvXavit  cum  Deo**),  In  Enoch’s  case,  instead  of  the 
regularly  recurring  formula,  “and  he  died,”  which  is  used 
of  all  the  other  patriarchs,  we  read,  “and  he  was  not,  for 
Elohim  took  him.”  St.  Jude  testifies  (Jude  14,  15)  that 
Enoch  preached  of  coming  judgment  upon  the  world  of 
the  ungodly.  In  Hebrews  XL  we  read  that  “Enoch  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and  he  was  not 
found,  because  God  had  translated  him;  for  before  his 
translation  he  hath  had  witness  borne  to  him  of  having 
been  pleasing  unto  God.”  The  Son  of  Sirach  (xliv.  16) 
testifies  that  Enoch  was  “an  example  of  repentance  to 
all  generations.”  Avoiding  all  intercourse  with  the 
Nephilim  and  with  the  disobedient  sons  of  heaven,  Enoch, 
and  Noah  after  him,  walked  with  the  Divine  Powers, 
and,  specifically,  with  Jehovah.  The  names  of  the  ten 
patriarchs  are  significant, — ^Adam — Red  Earth;  Seth — 
Appointed;  Enosh — Man;  Cainan — Possessor;  Mahalalel 
— Praise  of  (Jod ;  Jared — Descent  (cp.  the  Jewish  legend 
that  in  his  days  the  angels  descended  to  the  earth) ;  Enoch 
— Dedicated ;  Methusaleh — Man  of  the  Dart  ( ?) ;  Lamech 
— Strong  Youth;  Noah — Rest. 

The  generic  form  *‘ha^Elohim,**  not  used  in  Books  I. 
or  II.,  occurs,  as  we  have  said,  several  times  in  this  Book 
of  the  Generations  of  Man  (Adam) Appropriately  so, 
for  this  is  a  genealogical  document.  The  **Elohim**  con¬ 
stitute  in  a  metaphorical  sense  a  “family”  corresponding 
to  mankind,  the  family  of  Adam.  The  disobedient  “sons 
of  the  Elohim**  transgress  the  Divinely-appointed  barriers 
of  race ;  they  present  the  first  instance  of  mis-cegenation 
in  history.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  proper  limits  which 
separate  what  may  be  called  the  two  “families,”  the 
“family”  of  the  Elohim,  and  the  family  of  Adam.  In 
transgressing  this  limit,  in  not  holding  to  their  origin 
rqpT)(TavTt%  t^v  cauTwv  apxijv,  Jude  6)  the  wayward  “sons 

1 1  have  noted  ten  instances,  as  follows ; — v.  22,  24 ;  vi.  2,  4,  9,  11 ; 
xvii.  17;  xx.  6, 17;  xxxv.  7.  In  nearly  all  of  these  passages  there  is 
apparently  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  idea  of  a  sacred 
human  family,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  Divine  ‘family’  of  the 
Elohim. 
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of  the  Elohim”  set  the  first  example  of  miscegenation,  a 
sin  which  the  Priestly  Code  condemns  so  emphatically  and 
with  such  fullness,  and  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  (Hamitic)  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (see  Lev.  xviii). 
It  was  Ham  and  his  son  Canaan,  be  it  noted,  who  showed 
themselves  so  completely  lacking  in  the  reverence  due  both 
to  their  father  and  to  their  race  (Gen.  ix.  :20-27).  With 
this  early  error  of  the  ‘*sons  of  the  Elohimf*  is  connected 
in  the  Hebrew  tradition  the  rise  of  poljrtheism  and  of 
pantheism  as  well ;  both  which  errors  postulate  the  break¬ 
ing  down  or  ignoring  of  the  line  of  demarcation  which 
subsists  between  the  human,  fieshly  nature  and  that  which 
is  spiritual  and  superhuman.  Compare,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  development  of  Greek  polytheism  and  pantheism. 
The  growth  of  human  sin — its  rise  to  an  enormous  height 
in  the  days  before  the  Flood,  though  connected  with  the 
error  of  the  angelic  beings,  is  not  represented  as  resulting 
primarily  from  that. 

To  sum  up: — It  appears  that  we  have  not  one  but 
three  narratives  of  events  which  took  place  before  the 
Flood.  So  far  as  the  history  of  man  is  concerned,  the 
Noachic  covenant  constitutes  a  pivotal  point,  to  which 
the  narratives  that  precede  it  may  be  regarded  as  being 
introductory.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  word 
h*rith**  (covenant)  first  occurs  in  the  history  of  God's 
dealings  with  Noah  (vi.  18) ,  “I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  thee.  .  .  .”  “And  Elohim  spake  unto  Noah  and  to 
his  sons  with  him,  saying,  ‘And  I,  behold  I  establish  my 
covenant  with  you  and  with  your  seed  after  you.  .  .'  ” 
(ix.  8,  9).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  passage 
(which  extends  through  verse  17)  the  word  “covenant" 
occurs  seven  times.  Here  seems  to  be  an  analogy  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  each  of  the  several  Gospel 
narratives  leads  on  to  and  culminates  in  the  great  central 
fact  of  the  Resurrection,  which,  again,  after  the  analogy 
of  Noah’s  Flood,  was  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  (moral 
and  spiritual)  world.  Taking  our  stand  with  Noah  and 
with  his  sons,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Flood,  we  may  look 
back  along  two  lines  or  vistas  of  approach, — i.  e.,  along 
the  Generation — history  or  the  Eden-narrative — till  we 
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arrive  at  a  relative  beginning.  And  it  may  be  neither 
far-fetched  nor  fanciful  to  trace  analogies  between  these 
two  Genesis-narratives  and  two  of  the  four  Gospels.  St. 
Matthew,  writing  from  the  Jewish,  masculine  point  of 
view  (compare  the  appearances  of  the  Angel  to  Joseph 
in  chapters  i.  and  ii.),  depicts  our  Lord  as  the  Son  and 
Heir  of  David  and  of  Abraham, — in  whom  are  fulfilled 
the  promises  made  to  God’s  ancient  people.  In  so  doing, 
St.  Matthew  emphasizes  the  legitimacy  of  our  Lord’s 
descent.  In  this  respect,  and  to  this  extent,  the  First 
Gospel  may  be  compared  to  the  geneological  and  (in  some 
sense)  “priestly”  narrative  of  Genesis. 

St.  Luke,  in  distinction  from  St.  Matthew,  emphasizes 
the  universal  human  aspect  of  the  Saviour ;  bringing  into 
clear  light  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  the 
“Seed  of  the  Woman.”  The  feminine  element  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  tender 
and  delicate  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to,  and  more 
closely,  following  our  Saviour’s  birth,  constituting  what 
Dr.  Plummer  has  called  the  “Gospel  of  the  Infancy.” 

“It  is  a  detail,  but  an  important  one,  in  the  universality 
of  the  Third  Gospel,  that  it  is  in  an  especial  sense  the 
Gospel  for  women.  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  looked  down 
upon  women.  But  all  through  this  Gospel  they  are  allowed 
a  prominent  place,  and  many  types  of  womanhood  are 
placed  before  us :  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  proph¬ 
etess  Anna,  the  widow  at  Nain,  the  nameless  sinner  in 
the  house  of  Simon,  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  Susanna, 
the  woman  with  the  issue,  Martha  and  Mary,  the  widow 
with  the  two  mites,  the  “daughters  of  Jerusalem,”  and 
the  women  at  the  tomb.  A  Gospel  with  this  marked  an¬ 
tipathy  to  exclusiveness  and  intolerance  appropriately  car¬ 
ries  the  pedigree  of  the  Saviour  past  David  and  Abraham 
to  the  parent  of  the  whole  human  race  (iii.  38).”^ 

Is  it  not  evident  that  this  characteristic  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel  is  akin  to  what  we  find  in  the  Book  of  the  Genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the  Earth,”  in  which  such 
prominence  is  given  to  Woman, — ^to  what  is  said  of  her 

1  Plummer,  Intemat.,  Crit.  Comm.,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  pp.  xlii. 
xliii. 
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and  to  her  and  by  her, — of  the  significance  both  of  her 
generic  name  **Ishah”  and  of  her  proper  name  “Eve,” 
or  “Life”? 

And  finally,  when  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
with  its  transcendental  point  of  view ;  with  its  “beginning” 
antecedent  to  all  temporal  “beginnings” — ^has  it  not  a  close 
kinship  with  the  grand  Creation-narrative  which,  like  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  moreover,  opens  with  the  words,  “In  the 
beginning — (was)  God.”  As  the  Evangelists  bear  their 
united  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  so  the  Genesis-narratives,  each  and 
all  of  them,  lead  our  thoughts  about  the  “beginnings,” 
whether  of  man  or  of  the  world,  back  to  God  as  the  sub¬ 
lime  Creator  and  Maker  of  all. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  GENEALOGIES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

BY  W.  W.  EVERTS 

The  four  gospels  open  with  the  announcement  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  Abraham,  the  son  of  God, 
the  son  of  Adam  and  God  himself.  Only  two  of  them  tell 
of  his  birth,  and  both  of  these  add  a  genealogy.  Matthew 
places  his  as  the  title  of  his  book,  but  Luke  imitating 
the  biographer  of  Moses,  inserts  his  at  the  opening  of 
the  public  ministry.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  devoted  to  genealogies.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Jesus  is  the  only  person  whose  genealogy  is  given. 
The  Apostle  Paul  expressly  warns  both  Timothy  and  Titus 
against  the  use  of  endless  genealogies.  He  referred  not 
to  the  genealogy  of  Christ  which  had  an  end,  but  to  the 
Gnostic  speculation  which  was  beginning  even  then  to  fill 
the  air  with  beings  intermediate  between  God  and  man. 

No  reason  has  been  given  for  the  charge  that  these 
genealogies  were  fabricated.  It  was  natural  for  the 
two  Evangelists  who  tell  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  to  add 
his  genealogy.  Luke  tells  of  his  researches,  and  how 
he  had  “perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
first.”  A  genealogy  prepared  by  such  a  painstaking  biog¬ 
rapher  inspires  the  confidence  of  every  unprejudiced 
reader. 

These  two  genealogies  are  essential  because  they  prove 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  phantom  as  the  Gnostics  contended 
but  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  They  prove, 
as  our  Lord  said,  that,  “Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.”  They 
are  connecting  links  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  They  show  how  God’s  promises  to  Prophets  and 
Patriarchs,  yes  to  Adam  himself,  have  been  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  They  are  the  title  deed  to  the  purchased 
possession,  the  royal  pedigree  of  the  son  of  David.  Nei¬ 
ther  his  character  nor  his  miracles  could  establish  his 
right  to  the  throne  of  David.  That  must  be  determined 
by  his  physical  descent. 

When  King  Herod  heard  that  the  King  of  the  Jews 
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had  been  born,  he  at  once  summoned  the  Scribes  to  tell 
him  where  the  King  was  to  appear.  They  replied  in 
Bethlehem.  Now  Bethlehem  was  the  town  where  David 
was  born.  The  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  a  fact  like  that, 
outweighs  any  number  of  inferences.  These  genealogies 
are  not  afterthoughts  added  to  explain  the  wonderful 
career  of  Jesus,  they  are  not  a  new  patch  put  on  an  old 
garment,  but  they  were  woven  in  the  cloth  when  it  was 
made. 

They  establish  the  deity  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
and  confirm  the  word  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  “that  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God,”  for  in  the  long  list  of  fathers  mentioned  there 
is  the  significant  omission  of  the  name  of  a  father  of 
Jesus.  A  woman,  the  mother,  was  the  only  human  being 
involved  in  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  first  Adam  was 
created  and  failed.  The  second  Adam  was  begotten  and 
he  succeeded. 

Genealogical  records  were  carefully  kept  in  those  days. 
This  is  proved  by  profane  as  well  as  sacred  literature. 
The  names  of  ancestors  of  Nehemiah^  and  Ezra^  are 
preserved.  No  one  was  allowed  to  officiate  as  Priest  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah^  who  could  not  establish  his  de¬ 
scent  from  Aaron.  Anna%  the  prophetess,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  and  Paul®  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Jo¬ 
sephus  opens  his  autobiography  by  announcing,  “I  am 
of  the  royal  line  by  my  mother.”  The  title  of  Jesus  to 
the  throne  of  David  w’as  known  by  the  Emperor  Domi- 
tian,®  who  summoned  before  him  the  grandsons  of  Jude, 
Jesus’  half  brother,  but  when  he  saw  the  simple  peasants, 
he  knew  that  they  were  not  pretenders  to  the  throne. 

In  these  genealogies  of  Jesus  we  have  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Gospel  and  no  other  foundation  can  be  laid 
than  is  laid.  These  genealogies  were  not  invented,  for 
we  have  the  books  from  which  they  were  taken.  The 
generations  that  were  bom  after  the  Old  Testament  was 
closed  were  kept  in  family  records.  The  Lord  was  called 
the  Son  of  David  many  times  and  he  was  gratified  by  the 
honor  given  him.  He  even  puzzled  his  enemies  by  asking 
how  David  could  speak  of  his  son  as  his  Lord.  These 
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genealogies  are  ancient  but  they  are  compiled  from  rec¬ 
ords  as  old  as  Genesis.  They  are  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  redemption.  They  trace  the  stream  of  salvation 
up  to  its  source  in  God,  for  as  Seth  is  spoken  of  as 
the  son  of  Adam,  so  Adam  is  called  the  Son  of  God. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  Paul’s  speech  at  Athens  where 
he  said,^  “For  we  are  also  his  offspring.”  Matthew  was 
a  Jew  and  was  content  to  begin  with  Abraham  for  “he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.”*  Luke  was  a  gentile 
and  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  traced  Christ’s 
connection  with  all  races  by  following  his  line  back  to 
the  flood  and  then  to  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  two 
genealogies  are  independent  of  each  other  but  where  they 
follow  the  same  line  as  from  Abraham  to  David,  they 
absolutely  agree.  But  from  David  on  they  follow  different 
lines,  one  the  line  through  Solomon,  the  other  through 
Nathan,  another  son  of  David.  Matthew  chose  the  legal 
and  royal  line  of  Solomon  and  traced  it  to  Joseph,  who 
was  addressed  by  the  angel  as  “Son  of  David”  and  bidden 
to  take  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  as  his  wife.  Luke 
chose  the  real,  the  natural  line  through  Nathan.  So  our 
Lord  was  the  legal  heir  of  David  through  Solomon  and 
the  natural  heir  through  Nathan. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  two  genealogies  are 
found  where  they  were  to  be  expected,  after  they  part  com¬ 
pany  at  David  and  follow  distinct  lines  through  two  sons 
of  that  king.  Matthew  having  started  with  the  theocracy, 
gives  the  monarchy  until  the  exile  and  then  descends  to 
heirs  without  a  Kingdom  or  a  crown  to  the  day  when  it 
was  promised,  “I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David 
that  is  fallen”®  and  “there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out 
of  the  stem  (or  stump)  of  Jesse.”^® 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  Matthew  is  that  to 
the  usual  genealogy  of  men  he  adds  the  names  of  four 
women,  Thamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  the  wife  of  Urias, 
three  of  whom  were  idolaters  and  all  but  Ruth  guilty  of 
irregular  marital  relations,  but  they  were  “saved  by  child 
bearing.”  In  their  hearts  beat  the  inward  life  pulse  of 
redemption.  A  third  peculiarity  of  Matthew’s  account  is 
the  division  of  the  whole  period  from  Abraham  to  Jesus 
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into  three  subdivisions  of  fourteen  generations  each.  The 
years  from  the  building  of  the  temple  to  its  rebuilding 
after  the  exile  numbered  560  (?),  and  the  same  number 
elapsed  between  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the 
birth  of  Christ  so  that  in  these  subdivisions  the  fourteen 
generations  were  reckoned  at  about  40  years  each.  The 
period  from  Abraham,  however,  to  David  was  1,120  ( ?) 
years,  so  that  in  that  subdivision,  when  life  was  longer, 
each  of  the  fourteen  generations  was  reckoned  at  about 
eighty  years. 

A  striking  feature  of  Matthew's  list  of  names  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  word  *‘begat”  which  precedes  every 
other  name,  when  Jesus  is  reached.  Then  it  is  said  that 
Joseph  was  **the  husband  of  Mary  of  whom  was  bom 
Jesus  who  is  called  Christ." 

In  examining  in  detail  the  genealogy  given  by  Matthew 
it  will  be  found  that  the  names  mentioned  in  verses  1 :3-6 
are  taken  from  the  book  of  Ruth  4:18-22,  where  they 
occur  in  the  same  order.  The  same  order  is  preserved  of 
the  same  names,  among  others,  in  I  Chronicles  2:4-12. 

The  men  named  in  verses  7-11  are  found  in  the  same 
order  in  I  Chronicles  3:10-16,  except  that  Ozias  is  the 
Greek  for  Uzziah  and  Jechonias  is  treated  as  the  son 
instead  of  the  grandson  of  Joash.  The  omission  of  the 
name  of  the  father,  Jehoiachim,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  his  conduct  was  such  that  he  was  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  A  similar 
explanation  may  be  given  for  the  neglect  of  the  three 
kings  who  descended  from  Ahab  and  Jezebel  and  were 
Baal  worshippers,  Joash,  Amaziah  and  Azariah,  and  “the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  was  visited  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.”  The  royal  line  was 
continued,  though  every  individual  did  not  receive  honor¬ 
able  mention.  Matthew  as  a  biographer,  not  an  annalist, 
had  the  right  to  pass  by  those  he  found  unworthy. 

It  is,  however,  a  table  of  Kings  from  David  to  Jecho¬ 
nias.  In  verse  12  Jechonias  appears  as  the  father  of 
Salathiel  as  in  I  Chronicles  3:17. 

In  the  same  verse  Salathiel  is  made  the  father  of  Zoro- 
babel  as  in  Ezra  3 :2,  where  the  Hebrew  is  transliterated 
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Shealtiel,  and  in  Nehemiah  12:1  and  Haggai  2:2,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  I  Chronicles  3:17. 

The  remaining  names  in  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  were 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  family  of  Joseph.  The 
persons  here  recorded  lived  after  the  last  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  written  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  referred  to  in  that  volume. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  genealogy  of  Luke 
3:23-38,  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  ancestors  are  put  in  the  genitive  case  and 
literally  read  “of,”  not  “son  of.”  This  fact  affects  the 
meaning  of  the  first  verse  in  the  genealogy  which  appa¬ 
rently  declares  that  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Heli.  But 
Luke  has  shown  already  that  Joseph  was  not  the  father 
of  Jesus.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to  introduce  the  name 
of  God  in  a  human  pedigree.  The  name  of  Mary  could 
not  be  mentioned  because  descent  was  reckoned  by  males. 
Therefore  the  immediate  generation  of  Jesus  was  omitted 
from  the  list  and  the  first  name  mentioned  was  Heli, 
the  father  of  Mary. 

As  Matthew  used  the  word  “begat”  until  he  reached 
Jesus,  so  Luke  used  the  expression  “son  of,”  except  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  when  he  said  that  Joseph  was  “supposed 
to  be”  his  father.  He  had  already  announced  that  Joseph 
was  not  his  father  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat  that 
the  boy  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  not 
thought  best  to  publish  during  our  Lord’s  life  that  Joseph 
was  only  his  stepfather  and  that  Nazareth  in  Galilee  was 
not  his  birthplace.  When  the  Pharisees  triumphantly 
asserted:  “Search  and  look;  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth 
no  prophet,”  no  reply  was  made  to  them.  When  Jesus 
preached  at  Nazareth  the  people  asked:  Is  not  this 
Joseph’s  son?  He  was  so  generally  known  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  that  Pilate  was  justified  in  placing  that  title 
upon  his  cross.  It  was  so  generally  supposed  that  Joseph 
“of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David”  was  his  father  that 
no  one  questioned  his  descent  from  David.  To  be  sure, 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  when  they  heard  the  children 
crying  in  the  temple,  “Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David, 
were  sore  displeased”  and  demanded,  Hearest  thou  what 
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these  say?  But  their  objection  was  not  to  the  title  Son 
of  David  so  much  as  to  the  “Hosanna  to  the  King  of 
Israel”  that  accompanied  it. 

Luke  1 :27  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  where  a  sentence  in 
Greek  is  not  clear  but  equivocal.  Plummer”  declares  that 
“it  is  impossible  from  this  sentence  to  determine  whether 
Joseph  or  Mary  was  of  the  house  of  David.”  Seeing 
that  grammar  fails  us  we  must  resort  to  internal  evidence. 
For  instance,  why  does  Luke  at  2:4  formally  announce 
that  “Joseph  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David” 
if  he  had  already  announced  that  fact?  Why  should 
the  genealogy  in  Luke  as  well  as  in  Matthew  be  given 
to  Joseph  ?  He  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Gospel.  How  could 
Jesus  be  a  descendant  of  David  if  his  mother,  his  only 
connection  according  to  the  flesh  with  that  king,  was 
not?  In  verses  32,  35,  69,  of  this  chapter  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  Mary  was  of  the  seed  royal.  Why  should  she 
have  been  enrolled  at  Bethlehem  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  David  if  there  was  no  such  connection? 

The  chief  signiflcance  of  Luke’s  line  is  that  he  presents 
Jesus  not  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  but  as  “the  desire 
of  all  nations.”  He  was  the  chief  branch  of  the  tree 
God  planted  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  list  is  the  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Nathan,  an  older  brother  of  Solomon. 
Long  after  the  exile  Zechariah  (12:12)  distinguishes  the 
family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  with  the  family  of  David 
and  the  family  of  Levi,  showing  that  the  house  of  Nathan 
was  prosperous,  though  the  names  of  his  descendants 
have  been  preserved  only  by  Luke.  The  long  list  of 
names  extending  from  Adam  to  Abraham  is  taken  from 
Genesis  11:12-26  and  I  Chronicles  1:1-27.  The  names 
Cainan  and  Phalek,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
are  taken  from  the  Greek  version  which  is  always  used. 
No  explanation  has  been  found  for  Rhesa  as  son  of  Zoro- 
babel  or  for  Neri  as  father  of  Salathiel. 

The  attack  of  all  sceptics  from  Celsus  to  Strauss  has 
centered  on  the  genealogies.  The  Epicurean  was  followed 
by  Faustus  the  Manichean  and  Julian  the  Apostate; 
Strauss  the  pantheist  has  been  followed  by  modernists  of 
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many  hues.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  able  defenders  of 
these  documents.  Leibnitz,  the  founder  of  German  phil¬ 
osophy,  maintained  that  “the  chief  purpose  of  a  university 
is  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,”  and  Robert  South 
declared  that  “unless  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David  the  whole 
foundation  of  Christianity  must  totter  and  fall.” 


1  Nehemiah  10:1-8. 

2  Ezra  7:1-5. 

3  Nehemiah  7:5,  Ezra  2:62. 

*  Luke  2:36. 

3  Philippians  3:5. 

^  Eusebius,  History  of  the  Church  III,  ch.  19  and  20. 
7  Acts  17:28. 

*  Hebrews  2:16. 

2  Amos  9:11. 

Isaiah  11:1  and  10,  11.  I  Timothy  2:15. 

11  Plummer’s  Luke  1:27. 
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VII 

Probability  that  a  Matthaean  Compiler  would  have  made 
Considerable  Additions  to  the  Markan  Frame¬ 
work  of  the  Ministry  Narrative. 

We  come  now  to  the  additions  of  whole  incidents  that 
the  Matthaean  writer  must  be  conceived  as  having  made, 
once  we  have  assumed  him  a  compiler  working  with  Mark 
before  him.  A  rather  casual  comparison  of  the  two  docu¬ 
ments  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  First  Gospel  is  a 
considerably  larger  book  than  the  Second.  In  fact,  Mat¬ 
thew  contains  about  18,000  words  and  Mark  about  11,000. 
It  is  fairly  evident,  then,  that  the  Matthaean  compiler 
must  have  added  greatly  to  the  text  presented  by  his 
exemplar.  As  he  also  omitted  a  good  deal,  the  total  tex¬ 
tual  matter  added  must  have  been  much  in  excess  of 
7,000  words.  However,  our  interest  now  centers  upon 
added  topics  and  not  upon  added  text.  When  the  two 
Gospels  are  compared  from  this  point  of  view,  we  find 
that  the  Matthaean  table  of  contents  does  not  contain 
many  topics  in  addition  to  its  acceptances  from  the 
Markan  table. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  Ministry,  thus  omit¬ 
ting  the  Genealogy  and  the  Infancy  Section  from  con¬ 
sideration,  and  exclude  the  topics  treated  in  that  part 
of  Matthew  which  extends  the  history  beyond  the  point 
defined  by  the  present  terminus  of  Mark  at  16 :8,  we  learn 
upon  comparison  that  the  First  Gospel  makes  but  few 
additions  of  whole  incidents.  I  tabulate  these.^ 

iThe  following  reasons  appear  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exclusion 
of  certain  events  and  discourses  from  the  list  of  whole  incidents 
added  by  the  Matthaean  writer : 

The  Twelve  sent  forth,  Mt.  9:S5 — <11:1 — This  is  a  much  longer 
passage  than  Mk.  6:6b-13.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  passages  are 
parallels,  though  doubtless  the  seven  verses,  Mt.  10:17-23,  once  stood 
in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  First  Gospel. 

The  long  account  of  The  private  instruction,  Mt.  13:36-52 — This 
passage  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  account  of  a  sep- 
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Mt. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount . 5:1 — 7.29 

The  centurion’s  servant . 8:5-13 

The  two  blind  men . 9 :27-31 

The  mute  demoniac . 9:32-33  [34] 

John’s  messengers . 11 :2-6 

Discourse  concerning  John . 11:7-19 

The  unbelieving  cities . 11:20-24 

Words  of  thanks  and  words  of  comfort .  11 :25-30 

The  demand  for  a  sign . 12:38-45 

The  healings  on  the  mountain . 15:29-31 

The  fish  and  the  stater . 17 : 24-27 

Peter’s  question  as  to  forgiveness . 18:21-35 

The  return  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 27 :3-10 
The  guard . 27 : 62-66 


arate  incident.  But,  even  so,  it  would  not  be  one  unrepresented  in 
Mark.  The  latter  half  of  Mk.  4:34  reads:  “but  privately  to  his  own 
disciples  he  expounded  all  things.” 

The  long  account  of  The  example  of  the  little  child  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  Mt.  18:1-20 — This  section  consists  of  uninterrupted  discourse 
from  a  point  of  verse  3  to  the  end  of  verse  20.  As  an  incident,  it  is 
paralleled  by  that  narrated  in  Mk.  9:33-37. 

The  loickcd  husbandmen,  Mt.  20:1-16 — This  parable  belongs  to  the 
preceding  context.  It  is  in  fact  continuous  with  it,  there  being  no 
narrative  interruption. 

The  ttvo  sons,  M t.  2l  :28-S2 — The  same  reason  applies  here. 

The  marriage  supper,  Mt.  22:1-1j^ — The  facts  of  Mt.  21:46-46  are 
too  casually  and  briefly  told  to  warrant  the  account  of  them  stand¬ 
ing  as  an  incident  separate  from  that  dealt  with  in  the  context  im¬ 
mediately  preceding.  Moreover,  there  is  a  close  connection  indicated 
by  the  opening  words,  Kai  dKoroovTc?-  If  we  are  not  to  separate 
verses  45-46  as  an  account  of  an  incident  distinct  from  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mt.  21:23-44,  then  Mt.  22:1-14,  is  a  passage  which  must 
also  be  retained  as  part  of  one  interview  with  the  chief  priests  and 
others  (see  21.23  and  45).  If,  however,  the  reader  prefers  to  divide 
the  long  section  21:23-22:14,  say,  between  21:44  and  21:45,  this 
may  be  done. 

The  long  account  of  Warning  against  scribes  and  Pharisees,  Mt. 
23:1-39 — From  a  point  in  verse  2  to  the  end,  this  is  uninterrupted 
discourse.  It  is  represented  in  Mark  by  the  short  passage  Mk. 
12:38-40. 

The  long  account  of  The  Second  Advent,  Mt.  24:1-25:46 — The 
section  is  much  longer  than  the  Markan  parallel  13:1-37,  but  the 
Matthaean  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  once  begun,  is  given 
continuously  to  the  end  of  chapter  25. 

Several  miracles  may  be  enumerated  here,  which  upon  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  settings  are  found  to  be  incidental  to  the  delivery  of  a 
discourse  found  also  in  Mark  or  to  some  other  occurrence.  I  list 
the  following: 

The  blind  and  mute  demoniac,  Mt.  12:22 — This  is  not  a  distinct 
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The  Miracle  Narratives 

An  examination  of  the  list — and  the  reader  may,  if  he 
thinks  it  desirable,  make  additions  from  footnote  No.  1 — 
will  show  that  the  accounts  of  whole  incidents  are  not 
especially  numerous.  However,  I  wish  to  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  particularly  to  the  sections  which  are  occupied  more 
or  less  with  the  narration  of  a  miracle.  The  accounts  of 
miracles  are  few  in  number,  if  only  those  be  chosen  which 
may  properly  be  viewed  as  distinct  narratives.  Five  may 
be  selected  from  the  list  in  the  main  text,  and  perhaps 
one  (Peter’s  walking  on  the  sea)  from  the  list  in  the  foot¬ 
note.  We  have  thus  no  more  than  six  miracle  topics  added 
by  the  Matthaean  writer  to  his  acceptances  from  the 
table  of  contents  of  Mark.  Is  this  a  reasonable  total  of 
such  additions  for  an  author  as  well  informed  with  respect 
to  the  history  and  as  competent  with  regard  to  literary 
composition  as  the  compiler  of  Matthew  must  be  assumed 
to  have  been?  I  doubt  it. 

Nay,  more — the  accounts  of  the  five  or  six  whole  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  miraculous  character  are  scattered  through  the 
Gospel.  Neither  all  of  them  nor  any  group  of  them 
constitute  anything  that  may  be  described  as  a  non- 
Markan,  Matthaean  section  or  as  an  important  and  inde¬ 
pendent  division  of  the  history.  They  add  nothing  to  the 
framework  of  Mark.  Would  a  writer  as  well  equipped  as 
the  Matthaean  compiler  have  been  content  to  produce  a 
document  so  nearly  identical  in  its  structure  with  Mark 
as  to  contain  no  fresh  chapter  in  which  miraculous  events 
are  recounted?  I  question  it. 

In  order,  however,  to  feel  something  approaching  the 


event  but  the  basis  of  the  discourse  concerning  The  kingdom  divided 
against  itself. 

Peter's  walking  on  the  sea,  Mt.  1^:28-31 — We  have  here  merely 
an  incident  belonging  to  a  principal  miracle. 

Healing  the  blind  and  the  lame  in  the  Temple,  Mt.  21:14 — This  is 
incidental.  As  shown  by  the  language  employed  in  the  following 
verse,  “when  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  saw  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  did,  etc.”,  the  cures  are  made  merely  part  of  the  basis 
of  opposition. 

The  sleeping  saints  who  rose,  Mt.  27:52-53 — Even  if  the  narrative 
of  this  event  is  genuine — see  my  article  on  the  passage  in  Methodist 
Review  (New  York),  Jan.-Feb.,  pp.  148  ff. — we  have  to  do  only  with 
a  detail  of  a  principal  occurrence. 
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The  Larger  Didactic  Sections  in  Matthew  that  are 
Unparalleled  in  Mark. 


Mt. 

Number  of  verses 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. . . 

5:1-7:27 

109 

Discourse  to  the  Twelve . 

(latter  portion) 

10:24-11:1 

20 

Discourse  concerning  John. . . 

11:2-19 

(omitting  v.  10) 

17 

The  unbelieving  cities . 

Words  of  thanks  and  words 

11:20-24 

5 

of  comfort . 

11:25-30 

6 

The  demand  for  a  sign . 

12:38-45  | 

8 

Parables . 

The  final  Galilean  instruction 

13:24-30, 

36-52 

24 

(latter  part) 

18:10-35 

25 

The  wicked  husbandmen . 

20:1-16 

16 

The  two  sons . 

21:28-32 

5 

The  marriage  supper . 

Warning  against  scribes  and 

22:1-14 

14 

Pharisees  (latter  part) . . 
The  Second  Advent  (latter 

23:8-39 

31 

part)  . 

25:1-46 

46 

Total.  326 

full  force  of  the  foregoing  objections  against  making 
the  Matthaean  author  a  compiler  from  Mark  and  at  the 
same  time  the  producer  of  but  five  or  six  additional  topics 
having  to  do  with  miraculous  events,  topics  not  only  scat¬ 
tered  but  constituting  no  part  of  any  new  feature  of  the 
history  of  the  Ministry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  before 
us  a  considerable  part  of  the  evidence  which  makes 
manifest  what  this  compiler  must  have  known  in  excess 
of  the  information  supplied  by  the  Markan  exemplar. 
But,  before  going  on  to  an  exposition  of  details,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  take  due  notice  of  the  fact  that  when, 
by  proper  eliminations,  the  Matthaean  text  is  made  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  Mark  in  respect  to  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  its  contents,  the  two  Gospels  are  of  about  the 
same  length.  Omitting  the  verses  excluded  by  WH  from 
the  main  text,  I  find  that  the  entire  First  Gospel  con¬ 
tains  1,064  verses.  When  the  48  verses  of  the  Genealogy 
and  the  Infancy  Section  are  removed  and  also  the  last 
10  of  the  whole  document  which  recount  events  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  present  Gospel  of  Mark,  we  have  left  1,006 
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verses.  From  these  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  con¬ 
siderable  sections  of  unparalleled  didactic  matter.  The 
.accompanying  tabulation  enumerates  these,  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  their  amounts. 

Subtracting  the  326  verses  of  unparalleled  didactic 
material,  we  have  for  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  when  made 
comparable,  in  the  character  of  its  content,  to  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  a  length  of  680  verses.  The  two  documents  will 
then  be  about  the  same  size,  Mark  having  a  length  of 
661  verses.  For  certain  comparisons,  it  will  accordingly 
not  be  permissible  to  claim  that  allowance  must  be  made 
for  difference  in  size. 

The  Six  Matthaean  Summaries  Involving  Miracle. 

Let  us  now  go  on  with  an  inquiry  into  the  fund  of 
independent  information  that  the  compiler  of  the  First 
Gospel  must  be  allowed  as  having  possessed,  if  we  propose 
to  assume  his  dependence  upon  the  Second.  There  are 
in  Matthew  six  summarized  statements  of  the  Savior’s 
activity  in  working  miracles  that  are  to  be  viewed,  when 
this  Gospel  is  assumed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  com¬ 
piler  with  Mark  before  him,  as  six  independent  assertions. 
Nevertheless,  these  indications  of  extra-Markan  resources 
are  all  in  situations  defined  by  the  Second  Gospel.  This 
is  a  matter  of  importance  and  merits  our  close  atten¬ 
tion.  The  six  statements  are  at  the  following  Matthaean 
locations:  (1)  4:23-24;  (2)  9:35;  (3)  14:14;  (4) 
15:30-31;  (5)  19:2;  (6)  21:14.  I  proceed  to  show  that 
we  have  at  these  six  places  statements  which  go  beyond 
any  known  source  of  information.  It  will  be  desirable 
to  give  the  passages,  and  also  the  parallels,  if  such  exist. 

(1) 

Mt.  U:2S-2U  Mk.l:S9 

“And  Jesus  went  about  in  all  “And  he  went  into  their  syna- 
Galilee,  teaching  in  their  syna-  gogues  throughout  all  Galilee, 
gogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  preaching  and  casting  out  de- 
of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  mons.” 
manner  of  disease  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  sickness  among  the  people. 

And  the  report  of  him  went  forth 
into  all  Syria:  and  they  brought 
unto  him  all  that  were  sick, 
holden  with  divers  diseases  and 
torments,  possessed  with  demons, 
and  epileptic,  and  palsied;  and 
he  healed  them.” 
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It  will  be  noted  at  once,  perhaps,  that  the  Matthaean 
statement  far  transcends  the  Markan  in  respect  to  the 
fullness  of  detail  as  to  the  miraculous.  In  the  latter  state¬ 
ment,  we  are  merely  told  that  the  tour  extended  to  the 
synagogues  throughout  the  whole  of  Galilee  and  that  upon 
this  tour  the  Savior  was  in  part  engaged  in  the  casting 
out  of  demons.  In  the  statement  in  Matthew,  however, 
we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  diseases  cured 
as  well  as  reference  to  demoniac  possession. 

Let  it  be  noted  in  addition  that  the  Matthaean  state¬ 
ment  is  concerned  with  a  situation  defined  in  Mark  by 
the  parallel. 

(2) 

Mt.  9:35  Mk.  6:6b 

“And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  “And  he  went  round  about  the 
cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  villages  teaching.” 
their  synagogues,  and  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
healing  all  manner  of  disease 
and  all  manner  of  sickness.” 

There  is  doubt  whether  the  pasage  from  Mark  belongs 
with  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding  context.  In  the 
one  case,  we  have  no  parallel  to  the  Matthaean  statement ; 
in  the  other,  we  find  that  the  parallel  contains  no  reference 
to  miraculous  events.  In  either  case,  we  have  in  the 
passage  from  Matthew  a  compendious  reference  to  mira¬ 
cles  that  is  of  an  independent  character. 

This  comprehensive  notice  of  miraculous  occurrences 
occupies  a  position  defined  in  Mark,  since  it  belongs  in 
the  introduction  to  the  account  of  The  Twelve  sent  forth, 
a  narrative  occurring  also  in  Mark. 

(3) 

Mt.  U:U 

“and  healed  their  sick.” 

This  statement  occurs  in  the  Matthaean  narrative  of 
Feeding  the  five  thousand,  and  there  is  nothing  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  the  Markan  account  of  the  same  event.  We 
do  have  a  reference  to  these  same  miracles  in  Lk.  9:11, 
but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  source  for  Matthew 
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unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  Gospel  of  Luke  prior. 
We  have  in  Jn.  6:2  and  26  references  to  miracles  that 
were  more  or  less  associated  with  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Whether  these  miracles  are  to  be  identified 
with  those  of  Mt.  14 : 14  is  not  clear.  At  all  events,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  make  the  Gospel  of  John  earlier  than 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  we  cannot  view  these  Johannine 
passages  as  the  source. 

Again,  we  have  an  independent  Matthaean  notice  as 
to  miracles  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  situation  defined 
in  Mark. 

(4) 

Mt.  15:30-31 

“And  there  came  unto  him 
great  multitudes,  having  with 
them  the  lame,  blind,  dumb, 
maimed,  and  many  others,  and 
they  cast  them  down  at  his  feet ; 
and  he  healed  them:  insomuch 
that  the  multitude  wondered, 
when  they  saw  the  dumb  speak¬ 
ing,  the  maimed  whole,  and  the 
lame  walking,  and  the  blind  see¬ 
ing:  and  they  glorified  the  God 

of  Israel.”^ 

Even  after  allowing  the  marginal  omission  of  WH  and 
that  of  their  main  text,  we  still  have,  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  passage:. 

“when  they  saw  the  dumb  speaking,  and  the  lame  walking,  and  the 
blind  seeing”. 

Consequently,  at  the  minimum,  we  have  in  effect  a 
notice  implying  Matthaean  knowledge  of  a  series  of 
miracles.  If  the  incident  of  Mk.  7 :31-37  be  considered 
as  having  occurred  at  this  juncture,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 

2  In  their  margin  WH  omit  “the  lame,  maimed,  blind,  dumb”  as 
perhaps  not  belonging  to  the  original  text  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
passage;  and,  in  giving  the  latter  part  of  the  main  text,  they  refuse 
“the  maimed  whole”,  transferring  the  words  to  the  margin.  The 
former  enumeration,  in  different  orders,  is  present,  however,  in  all 
four  of  the  copies  usually  reckoned  as  the  leading  MSS,  except  A, 
which  in  this  region  is  defective.  The  omission  in  the  main  text  of 
WH  is  supported  by  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
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the  Markan  text  recounts  only  a  single  miracle,  though 
it  does  so  in  detail,  and  so  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  source  for  the  statement  in  Matthew. 

The  Matthaean  notice  occurs  between  the  narrative  of 
The  Syrophoenician  woman  (Mt.  15:21-28)  and  that  con¬ 
cerning  Feeding  the  four  thousand  (Mt.  15:32-39).  It 
is  thus  placed  in  Matthew  in  a  situation  intermediate 
between  the  points  defined  by  the  positions  of  the  accounts 
of  these  events  in  Mark. 


(6) 

Mt.  19:2  Mk.  10:1b 

“and  great  multitudes  fol-  “and  multitudes  come  together 
lowed  him;  and  he  healed  them  unto  him  again;  and,  as  he  was 
there.”  wont,  he  taught  them  again.” 

Here,  obviously,  the  Matthaean  statement  goes  beyond 
the  Markan  insofar  as  miracles  are  concerned,  the  latter 
making  no  reference  at  all  to  such  events. 

And,  evidently,  the  Matthaean  notice  occurs  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  defined  by  the  Markan  text. 

(6) 

Mt.  21  :li. 

“and  the  blind  and  the  lame 
came  to  him  in  the  temple;  and 
he  healed  them.” 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  account  in 
Matthew  which  is  mainly  occupied  with  Purging  the  Tern- 
pie,  an  event  related  also  in  Mark.  But  this  Matthaean 
statement  is  unparalleled. 

Moreover,  the  statement  evidently  occurs  in  a  position 
defined  by  the  Markan  text.® 

3  There  are  still  other  Matthaean  passa^s  that  refer  to  a  group  of 
miracles  that  are  not  individually  described.  I  cite  Mt.  11:4-5= 
Lk.  7:22;  Mt.  ll:21=Lk.  10:13;  and  Mt.  11:23.  The  information, 
known  to  the  writer  of  Matthew  in  the  words  of  the  Savior,  could 
scarcely  have  been  obtained  from  the  Second  Gospel;  but,  if  such 
a  document  as  one  made  up  of  the  non-Markan  passages  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke  existed  and  existed  early  enough,  it  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  been  obtained  from  this  writing.  I  refrain  from  list¬ 
ing  these  passages  with  the  six. 
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We  have  now  before  us  six  statements  by  the  Matthaean 
writer  which  show  that,  in  Markan  situations,  his  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  activity  of  the  Savior  in  connection  with 
miracles  considerably  transcends  that  supplied  by  his 
assumed  exemplar.  We  are  not  able  to  make  a  similar 
assertion  when  Matthew  is  made  primary  and  Mark 
secondary.  Apparently,  there  are  only  two  instances 
which  may  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  Markan 
writer,  when  conceived  as  a  compiler,  would  have  to  be 
viewed  as  possessing  knowledge,  not  disclosed  in  his  exem¬ 
plar,  of  groups  or  series  of  miracles.  One  of  these  occurs  ^ 

in  the  Markan  account  of  the  Withdrawal  of  Jesus,  an 
event  narrated  in  both  Gospels.  At  Mk.  3:10,  the  writer 
explains  the  direction  to  have  a  little  boat  in  waiting  by 
stating  that,  in  consequence  of  many  having  been  healed, 
the  afflicted  were  crowding  upon  the  Savior,  and  then 
(verse  11)  goes  on  to  mention  how  the  unclean  spirits  i 

behaved  when  they  saw  Him.  The  text  of  Mt.  12:15 
merely  states  that  He  healed  them  all  and  does  not  divide 
the  afflicted  into  two  groups — those  having  plagues  and 
those  possessed  with  devils.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  Markan  writer  refers  to  any  miracles  not 
included  in  the  Matthaean  statement.  Then  there  is 
Mk.  6:13,  where  the  Markan  writer  speaks  of  the  cures 
effected  in  consequence  of  The  Twelve  sent  forth.  The 
First  Gospel  gives  no  account  of  the  actual  happenings. 

At  most,  we  have  in  Mark  only  two  instances  against 
three  times  as  many  in  Matthew.  Nor,  as  already  more  I 

or  less  indicated,  can  we  explain  the  greater  number  I 

in  the  one  case  by  saying  that  they  occur  in  a  larger 
document.  We  have  three  times  the  number  in  a  writing 
of  the  same  size. 

The  Six  Would  Imply  a  Compiler  Further  Informed. 

What  interpretation  are  we  to  place  upon  the  presence 
in  Matthew  of  the  six  comprehensive  statements  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  miracles?  If  we  look  simply  to  their  total 
content  of  information,  we  must  conclude  that  the  com¬ 
piler  had  resources  outside  of  his  narrative  exemplar. 

If,  however,  we  not  only  give  attention  to  the  informative 
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content  of  the  six  statements  but  conjoin  with  this  broad 
fact  two  considerations.  (1)  that  they  are  all  attached 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  Markan  framework,  and  (2) 
that  there  is  a  complete  absence  in  Matthew  of  any  section 
constituting  an  addition  to  this  Markan  framework  and 
at  the  same  time  containing  one  or  more  descriptions  of 
miraculous  events,  then  we  shall  have  a  good  and  ample 
basis  upon  which  to  found  a  conclusion  as  to  the  improb¬ 
ability  that  Matthew  is  a  compilation  from  Mark.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  I  propose  that  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  import  as  to  miracle  contained  in  the  six 
statements,  and  reserve  for  future  consideration  the  im¬ 
plications  involved  when  we  add  other  facts. 

Comprehensive  statements  as  to  miracles  are  found 
in  all  four  Gospels,  and  some  of  these  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  known  external  source.  We  have  already  had 
before  us  the  case  of  Mk.  3:10-11,  and  also  that  of  Mk. 
6:13.  Then  there  is  a  clear  example  in  Lk.  5:15,  and 
perhaps  a  second  instance  in  Lk.  6:18-19.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  I  may  cite  Jn.  2:23  (with  3:2  and  4:45)  and 
11:47.  The  mere  occurrence  then  of  a  comprehensive 
statement  in  a  Gospel  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  an  independent  writing,  since  all  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  contain  individually  at  least  one  such  statement. 
However,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  contains  six,  and  this 
puts  the  case  of  this  document  into  a  different  class. 
The  First  Gospel  is  notable  as  containing  at  six  separated 
points  information  as  to  miracles  that  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  six,  then,  constitute  part  of  the  evidence 
that  the  compiler  of  Matthew  added  considerably  to  the 
information  obtainable  from  his  exemplar. 

I  proceed  to  consider  other  evidences  of  an  independent 
knowledge  of  miracles  performed. 

Matthaean  Detailed  Accounts  of  Non-Markan 
Miracles. 

A  close  examination  of  Matthew  and  Mark  discloses 
that  the  writer  of  the  former  possessed  a  good  deal  of 
information  relating  to  well-defined  miracles  and  their 
details  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter.  I  am  now 
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adding  other  independent  information  to  that  supplied 
by  the  six  statements  as  to  groups  of  miracles.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Matthaean  information  as  to  non-Markan  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  miraculous  character  is  closely  connected  with 
the  framework  of  the  Second  Gospel. 

A  couple  of  incidents  may  first  be  enumerated: 


Mt. 

1.  Peter’s  walking  on  the  sea . 14 :28-31 

2.  The  fish  and  the  stater . 17 :24-27 


Neither  of  these  is  paralleled  in  Mark,^  but  both  are 
closely  connected  up  with  events  which  are  narrated  in 
this  Gospel.® 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  these  events  are  narrated  in  that  part 
of  Matthew  which  parallels  the  first  third  of  Mark.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  reason  to  suppose  that  this  section  of  the  Second  Gospel 
underwent  a  physical  derangement.  It  is  quite  possible  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  accounts  of  these  miracles  may  have  been  lost. 
It  is  reasonable  to  understand,  then,  if  Matthew  is  a  compilation 
based  largely  upon  Mark,  that  the  compiler  obtained  them  from  this 
latter  Gospel.  Their  original  presence  in  Mark  is,  naturally,  only 
a  hypothesis,  but,  apparently,  it  is  a  thoroughly  tenable  one.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  there  is  some  question  whether  I  ought  to  list  these 
miracles  with  those  in  the  main  text.  Moreover,  I  propose,  later  on, 
to  cite  this  tenable  hypothesis  in  opposition  to  the  claim  that  Mark 
can  not  very  well  be  considered  as  a  compilation  from  Matthew  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  its  omissions  of  Matthaean 
miracles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reader  is  invited  to  give  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  four  accounts  in  Matthew  are  in  close  connection  with  nar¬ 
ratives  paralleled  in  Mark.  The  account  of  (a)  lies  between  that  of 
Touching  the  leper  (Mt.  8:1-4)  and  that  of  Peter's  mother-in-law 
(Mt.  8:14-15).  Both  incidents  are  also  narrated  in  Mark,  and  fairly 
close  together,  though  the  order  is  there  different.  The  narrative 
of  (b)  is  intimately  linked  to  that  of  The  rulePs  daughter  and  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt.  9:18-26),  which  is  also  a  Markan 
occurrence,  by  the  words,  “And  as  Jesus  passed  from  thence”  (verse 
27) ;  and  the  account  of  (b)  is  united  with  that  of  (c)  by  the  con¬ 
necting  language,  “And  as  they  went  forth,  behold”  (verse  32).  The 
narrative  of  (d)  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  the  Pharisees  against 


*  It  would,  perhaps,  be  proper  enough  to  class  The  healings  on  the 
mountain  (Mt.  15:29-31)  as  a  distinct  occurrence.  However,  the 
comprehensive  statement  of  verses  29c-31  has  already  been  given  as 
one  of  the  Matthaean  six. 

®  The  following  are  three  additional  miracle  incidents  which  do  not 


obviously  have  parallels  in  Mark: 

Mt. 

(a)  The  centurion’s  servant . 8:5-13 

(b)  The  two  blind  men . 9:27-31 

(c)  The  mute  demoniac . 9:32-33[34] 

(d)  The  blind  and  mute  demoniac . 12:22 
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the  Savior  which  occasioned  the  disclosure  concerning  The  kingdom 
divided  against  itself.  This  discourse  is  found  also  in  Mark. 

Those  who  think  that  the  non-Markan  material  possessed  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  once  existed  as  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  a  separate  document  would,  perhaps,  have  an  additional 
reason  for  omitting  (a)  from  the  list  in  the  main  text. 

The  incident  listed  as  No.  1  is  obviously  recounted  as 
part  of  the  miracle  of  Walking  on  the  sea,  an  event  be¬ 
longing  to  both  Gospels.  The  incident  listed  as  No.  2 
is  plainly  described  in  association  with  The  final  Galilean 
instruction,  which  is  Markan  as  well  as  Matthaean.  In 
short,  then,  we  have  two  additional  miracles  narrated  by 
the  Matthaean  writer  in  close  connection  with  Markan 
situations. 

Matthaean  Context  Supplements  Associated  with 

Miracles. 

In  addition  to  these  examples  of  independent  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel,  even  when 
he  is  made  a  compiler,  it  will  be  pertinent  to  consider 
what  may  be  called  context  supplements.  In  the  case  of 
about  ten  of  the  miraculous  events  narrated  in  both  of 
the  first  two  Gospels,  we  have  supplementary  matter  of 
importance.  It  consists,  sometimes,  of  an  added  detail, 
and,  sometimes,  of  added  words  of  participants. 

1.  Touching  the  leper  (Mt.  8:l-4=Mk.  1:40-45). — 
The  setting  in  Matthew  is  such  as  to  make  the  miracle  an 
event  shortly  following  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In 
Mark,  there  is  no  connection  with  the  prior  history  stated. 

2.  Calming  the  storm  (Mt.  8:18-27=Mk.  4:35-41). — 
In  Matthew,  we  have  the  reproofs  giyen  to  two  hesitant 
followers  as  something  linked  up  with  the  departure  of 
the  Savior  for  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  But,  as  this 
account  (verses  19-22)  is  part  of  the  non-Markan  material 
found  both  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  reader  may  wish 
to  omit  it  on  the  ground  that  he  views  it  as  derived  from 
the  hypothetical  document  “Q.” 

3.  The  ruler's  daughter  and  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  (Mt.  9:18-26=Mk.  5:22-43). — There  is  in  Mat¬ 
thew  (verse  18)  a  context  supplement  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  of  close  chronological  connection  with  the  pre- 
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ceding  account  of  the  Children  of  the  bride-chamber: 
‘‘While  he  spake  these  things  unto  them.” 

4.  The  man  tuith  the  withered  hand  (Mt.  12:9-14= 
Mk.  3:1-6). — ^We  have  in  the  Matthaean  account  a  very 
considerable  addition  in  the  form  of  an  illustration  given 
by  the  Savior :  “And  he  said  unto  them,  What  man  shall 
there  be  of  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  this  fall 
into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it, 
and  lift  it  out?  How  much  then  is  a  man  of  more  value 
than  a  sheep?”  (verses  ll-12a). 

5.  Feeding  the  five  thousand  (Mt.  14:13-21=Mk. 
6:30-44). — ^This  incident  is  recorded  in  all  four  Gospels. 
Nevertheless,  Matthew  alone  contains  two  certain  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  words  uttered  by  the  Savior  upon  this 
occasion:  (1)  “They  have  no  need  to  go  away”  (verse 
16)  and  (2)  “And  he  said,  bring  them  hither  to  me” 
(verse  18). 

6.  Walking  on  the  sea  (Mt.  14:22-33=Mk.  6:45-52). 
— This  miracle  is  recounted  both  in  Matthew  and  in 
Mark,  and  perhaps  originally  in  Luke.  The  import  of 
Mt.  14:33  is,  at  all  events,  now  found  only  in  the  First 
Gospel:  “And  they  that  were  in  the  boat  worshipped 
him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.” 

7.  The  Canaanitish  woman  (Mt.  15:21-28=Mk. 
7:24-30). — ^Whether  this  incident  was  narrated  in  the 
autograph  of  the  Third  Gospel  is  not  known.  It  is  now 
told  in  Matthew  and  Mark;  and,  in  the  account  given  in 
'the  First  Gospel,  we  find  that  nearly  all  of  verses  22b-24 
is  matter  absent  from  the  Second :  “.  .  .  came  out  from 
those  borders  [that  is,  from  the  parts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon] , 
and  cried,  saying.  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  son 
of  David;  .  .  .  But  he  answered  her  not  a  word.  And 
his  disciples  came  and  besought  him,  saying.  Send  her 
away ;  for  she  crieth  after  us.  But  he  answered  and  said, 
I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.” 

8.  The  Transfiguration  (Mt.  17:l-13=Mk.  9:2-13). — 
This  occurrence  is  narrated  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  is  referred  to  in  Jn.  1:14  and  2  Pt.  1:16-18. 
But  we  have  no  extant  authority  that  is  probably  prior 
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to  the  First  Gospel  for  verses  6a  and  7  of  the  Matthaean 
account:  “While  he  was  yet  speaking  .  .  .  And  when 
the  disciples  heard  it,  they  fell  on  their  face,  and  were  sore 
afraid.  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them  and  said. 
Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.” 

9.  The  deaf  and  dumb  spirit  (Mt.  17: 14-20  [21]  = 
Mk.  9:14-29). — Here  again  we  have  an  incident  which  is 
narrated  in  all  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  In  verses  14 
and  20  of  the  Matthaean  narrative,  we  have,  however, 
matter  not  elsewhere  to  be  found:  “.  .  .  there  came  to 
him  a  man,  kneeling  to  him  .  .  .  Because  of  your  little 
faith:  for  verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain. 
Remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and 
nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you.” 

10.  The  Death  (Mt.  27:45-56=Mk.  15:33-41).— An 
account  of  the  last  three  hours  is  contained  in  both  of 
the  first  two  Gospels,  but  in  Matthew  alone  we  find  nar¬ 
rated  a  brief  description  of  the  miraculous  earthquake 
(parts  of  verses  51,  52,  54)  :  “and  the  earth  did  quake; 
and  the  rocks  were  rent ;  and  the  tombs  were  opened  .  .  . 
when  they  saw  the  earthquake,  and  the  things  that  were 
done,  feared  exceedingly  .  .  .” 

There  remains  the  unparalleled  account  contained  in 
Mt.  27 :52b-53.  Whether  this  passage  is  or  is  not  genu¬ 
ine,  it  is  nevertheless  closely  associated  with  narrative 
paralleled  in  Mark. 

We  have  now  had  before  us  presumably  all  of  the 
passages  in  Mt.  3.1 — 28 :10  which  have  to  do  with  miracles 
and  which  can  not  be  viewed  as  having  been  derived  from 
Mark  or  from  any  other  known  source.  And  all,  whether 
mentioned  in  the  main  text  or  in  footnotes,  are  closely 
associated  with  Markan  situations.  That  is  to  say,  all 
Matthaean  additions,  both  references  to  and  entire  de¬ 
scriptions  of  non-Markan  miracles  and  important  context 
supplements  to  parallel  accounts  of  miraculous  events, 
belong  to  the  framework  of  the  Second  Gospel.  The  Mat¬ 
thaean  compiler  was  so  well  informed  upon  the  history 
of  the  miraculous  side  of  the  Savior’s  public  life  that 
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he  could  connect  up  with  a  table  of  contents  chosen  by 
another  man,  the  following  new  material: 

1.  Six  summarized  statements  of  groups  of  miracles. 

2.  Two  or  more  descriptions  of  individual  miracles. 

3.  Important  additions  to  the  accounts  of  say,  eight 
or  ten  different  miracles. 

The  question  that  now  presses  for  answer  is  this — 
Would  a  writer  so  thoroughly  informed  that  he  can  make 
additions,  of  the  character  and  extent  indicated  by  this 
statement,  to  the  series  of  events  and  situations  chosen 
by  another  be  content  to  limit  his  own  presentation  to 
that  series?  The  fact  that  he  knows  so  much  that  can 
be  connected  up  with  another  man’s  selections  means 
he  was  also  informed  outside  the  other’s  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  He  knows  at  six  points  of  a  narrative,  whose 
choice  of  events  was  settled  by  someone  else,  that  groups 
of  miracles  were  performed.  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  knew  of  individual  miracles  and  of  tours  or  the  like, 
involving  the  miraculous  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
that  were  completely  outside  the  Markan  presentation. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  miracles  performed  by  the  Savior  were 
few  in  number  and  capable  of  being  put  into  a  few  groups. 
As  to  the  number,  we  are  told:  “And  there  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the 
world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written”  (Jn.  21:25).  .  The  additions  in  John  are  notable 
and  indicate  that  the  Savior’s  activities  included  journeys 
not  indicated  in  the  first  two  Gospels. 

If  we  are  going  to  set  up  Mark  as  an  exemplar  used 
by  a  Matthaean  compiler,  then  we  must  grant  that  there 
are  strong  indications  that  this  compiler  had  a  good  deal 
of  information  as  to  miracles  which  he  did  not  use.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  literary  ability,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  he  did  not  add  to  the  Markan  framework  a 
section  or  two  containing  detailed  descriptions  of  mira¬ 
cles.  We  may  well  ask.  Where  are  the  added  sections 
which  do  contain  descriptions  of  miraculous  events?” 

«  When  the  situation  is  reversed  and  Mark  made  dependent  upon 
Matthew,  we  do  indeed  have  a  mass  of  added  material  having  to 
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What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Luke?  Here  is  a 
Gospel  which,  if  we  are  going  to  allow  interdependence 
among  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  must  be  considered  as  quite 
probably  compiled  in  part  from  Mark.  This  compilation 
contains,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  or  two  compendious 
statements  as  to  miracles,  statements  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  exemplar.  The  total  import  is  small  and 
not  comparable  with  that  contained  in  the  six  Matthaean 
passages  of  a  similar  character.  Nevertheless,  we  do  find 
in  Luke  what  may  very  well  be  an  addition  to  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Mark.  I  refer  to  the  narrative  of  The  woman 
healed  on  the  Sabbath  (Lk.  13:10-17).  This  account  is 
connected  neither  with  the  preceding  nor  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  context.  The  incident  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
nothing  that  has  any  close  connection  with  the  series  of 
events  which  make  up  the  framework  of  the  Second  Gos¬ 
pel.  Accordingly,  the  case  of  Luke,  if  it  affords  anything, 
affords  support  to  the  view  that,  if  Matthew  is  assumed 
to  be  a  compilation,  then  we  should  find  in  it  what  we 
do  not  find — namely,  a  section  or  two  occupied  to  some 
extent  with  detailed  accounts  of  miracles  and  having  no 
close  connection  with  the  Markan  framework. 

The  absence  from  Matthew  of  a  section  of  the  kind 
described  must  be  considered  as  a  serious  objection  to 
the  hypothesis  that  this  Gospel  originated  as  a  compila¬ 
tion  based  on  Mark. 

The  Markan  Writer  when  Assumed  to  be  a  Compiler 
HAS  A  Thoroughly  Reasonable  Purpose 

In  accordance  with  our  programme  of  investigation, 
we  might  now  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  amount 

do  with  miracle.  But  the  additions  are  mostly  confined  td  a  few 
whole  incidents  and  to  numerous  context  supplements.  What  we 
do  not  have  is  a  group  of  comprehensive  statements  that  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  group  of  six  such  statements  in  Matthew.  Further¬ 
more,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  two  instances  where  the  Markan 
writer  when  considered  as  a  compiler  is  to  be  viewed  as  in  possession 
of  information  not  derivable  from  his  exemplar  are  indications  that 
he  had  a  still  wider  circle  of  knowledge  as  to  miraculous  events,  this 
consideration  can  not  be  pressed  with  any  strength  on  the  side  of 
the  independence  of  Mark,  since  the  case  of  this  particular  Gospel  is 
distinct  from  that  of  Matthew.  All  the  additions  of  Mark  having 
to  do  with  miracle,  including  these  two,  are  quite  compatible  with 
its  derivation  from  Matthew  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  ancient  tra¬ 
dition.  This  will  become  clear,  later  on,  upon  considering  the  prob¬ 
able  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  Second  (^spel. 
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and  character  of  the  details  pertaining  to  acceptances, 
omissions  and  additions  when  Matthew  is  conceived  as  a 
compilation  based  on  Mark.  I  propose,  however,  that 
these  matters,  for  the  most  part,  be  held  in  reserve  for 
a  time,  and  that  at  the  present  moment  we  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  number  and  character  of  whole  inci¬ 
dents  which  are  to  be  viewed  as  having  been  accepted, 
omitted  and  added  when  we  reverse  the  general  situation 
and  make  Mark  a  derivative  of  Matthew.  Let  us  focus 
attention  upon  the  question  of  impossibility  of  purpose. 
Is  it  an  impossibility  that  the  Markan  writer  would  have 
made  these  acceptances,  omissions  and  additions?  If  so, 
then  we  have  a  cogent  argument  favoring  the  dependence 
of  Matthew.  I  have  the  business  in  hand  of  showing  that 
this  impossibility  cannot  be  maintained. 

Let  the  reader  understand  that  I  am  not  at  this  juncture 
engaged  in  proving  Mark  a  compilation  from  Matthew. 
But  I  am  occupied  in  demonstrating  that  this  is  a  tenable 
proposition.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  make  clear  that  the 
arguments  directed  at  the  establishment  of  the  view  that 
the  Second  Gospel  could  not  have  been  compiled  from 
the  First  are  ineffective  and  fail  in  making  good  the 
claim  of  impossibility. 

It  will,  perhaps,  assist  us  in  going  through  the  evidence 
piece  by  piece  to  get  beforehand  a  just  conception  of 
what  may  be  set  up  as  a  broad,  reasonable  purpose — 
as  a  not  impossible  purpose — of  a  compiler  constructing 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  mainly  from  the  materials  supplied 
by  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  purpose  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  large  differences  between  the  two  documents. 
(1)  The  Second  Gospel  is  much  smaller.  It  contains  661 
verses  as  compared  with  1,064  in  Matthew.  That  is,  it 
is  only  62  per  cent,  of  the  size  of  its  assumed  exemplar. 
I  suggest  that  the  Markan  compiler  may  very  well  have 
desired  to  produce  a  small  document.  (2)  If  now  we 
turn  to  a  broad  consideration  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
Gospels,  we  will  find  that,  while  Matthew  is  concerned 
with  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  Mark  is  occupied  with 
that  which  belonged  to  contemporary  Gentiles.  The  First 
Gospel  connects  up  with  the  OT  by  means  of  the  Gen- 
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ealogy.  He  that  is  born  in  Bethlehem  is  bom  King  of 
the  Jews.  The  Messiah  is  presented  as  definitely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Jewish  territory,  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
line  of  David  and  Abraham  (Mt.  2:1,  5-6;  2:2,  6;  1:1, 
16,  20).  Scattered  all  through  the  document  are  refer¬ 
ences  to  OT  things.  In  the  Second  Gospel,  such  refer¬ 
ences  are  limited,  and  those  which  do  occur  can  for  the 
most  part  be  explained  as  due  to  the  direct  infiuence  of 
the  exemplar.  There  is  no  Hebrew  genealogy,  no  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  King  of  the  Jews.  The 
Law  is  not  once  mentioned — nor  the  Land  of  Israel, 
nor  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel,  nor  the  cities 
of  Israel,  nor  the  Tribes  of  Israel.  We  find  no  mention 
as  such  of  the  God  of  Israel.  All  these  have  their  place 
in  Matthew.  In  the  First  Gospel,  the  Jewish  leaders 
are  at  times  (Mt.  2:4;  21:23;  26:3;  26:47;  27:1)  linked 
with  the  phrase  “of  the  people,”  but  this  is  never  done 
in  the  Second.  Of  the  OT  worthies,  places  and  events 
mentioned  in  Matthew,  some  are  referred  to  not  at  all 
in  Mark.  Thus,  Noah,  the  Flood,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
Solomon,  the  Queen  of  the  South,  Jonah,  the  Ninevites, 
Jeremiah,  the  Jewish  Captivity,  Daniel,  Babylon  are  all 
mentioned  in  the  one  Gospel,  but  none  of  them  in  the 
other.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  Isaiah  are  named 
in  both,  but  practically  all  references  to  these  great  names 
in  Hebrew  history  are  in  Mark  explainable  as  parallels 
of  Matthaean  notices.  The  assumption  that  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  is  a  compilation  based  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
is  not  at  all  embarrassed  by  all  this  apparent  avoidance 
of  Jewish  things.  We  have  only  to  conceive  the  compiler 
as  having  Gentile  readers  primarily  in  contemplation. 
(3)  Upon  going  on  with  the  comparison,  we  note  that 
all  matter  preliminary  to  and  having  no  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  public  ministry  of  the  Savior  is  omitted. 
I  venture  upon  the  further  suggestion  that  the  compiler 
wished  to  limit  his  Gospel  to  the  period  of  the  Savior’s 
activity  as  a  teacher  and  healer  and  to  those  final  days 
occupied  with  the  crucifixion,  resurrection  and  associated 
matters.  Reasons  for  such  a  limitation  might  well  have 
been  founded  on  a  wish  to  save  space  and  to  omit  matters 
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which  were  not  immediately  connected  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Messiah  as  one  upon  whom  Gentiles  were 
called  upon  to  believe.  (4)  Upon  further  examination, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  Second  Gospel  does  not  contain 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  nor  a  long  report  of  the  Savior’s 
instruction  to  the  Twelve  when  He  sent  them  forth  two 
by  two,  nor  the  several  discourses  of  Mt.  11:2-30,  nor 
a  full  account  of  the  seven  miracles,  nor  an  extended 
statement  of  the  Savior’s  final  Galilean  instruction,  nor 
a  complete  presentation  of  the  warnings  against  the  Jew¬ 
ish  teachers,  nor  a  setting  forth  of  the  prophecies  uttered 
during  the  Last  Days  with  the  fullness  of  that  of  Mat¬ 
thew.  The  tabulation  exhibits  the  differences  in  these 
large  matters. 

Comparative  Tabulation  of  Space  Given  to  Various 

Discourses 


(Space  measured  in  words,  WH  text) 


Mt. 

Mk. 

SSermon  on  the  Mount . 

1975 

The  Twelve  sent  forth . 

(5:1-7:29) 

791 

106 

Various  Discourses . 

(9:35-11:1) 

470 

(6:6b-13) 

The  Sower  and  other  parables 

The  final  Galilean  instruction 

Warning  against  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees . 

(11:2-30) 

963 

(13:1-52) 

762 

(17:24-18:35) 

649 

(23:1-39) 

1569 

(24:1-25:46) 

565 

(4:1-34) 

303 

(9:33-50) 

44 

(12:38-40) 

605 

The  Second  Advent . 

(13:1-37) 

Totals .... 

7179 

1623 

It  would  appear  that  the  great  inequality  in  discourse 
material  exhibited  by  the  table  is  to  be  taken  as  suggestive 
that  the  Markan  compiler  desired  to  exclude  didactic 
matter  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Finally,  as  we 
have  already  learned,  the  Second  Gospel  contains  much 
more  detail  in  its  accounts  of  most  of  the  miracles.  In 
the  case  of  fourteen  accounts  concerned  with  miracle. 
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Mark  employed  space  amounting  to  2,089  words  and  Mat¬ 
thew  1,211  words.  We  are,  accordingly,  to  conceive  the 
purpose  of  the  compiler  of  Mark  as  including  a  desire 
to  expand  the  narratives  of  many  miracles,  to  expand, 
in  fact,  wherever  he  had  additional  information. 

Altogether,  then,  we  may  set  forth  the  purpose  of  this 
compiler  as  largely  concerned  with  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  small  document  confined  to  a  presentation  of 
notable  facts,  particularly  miracles,  belonging  to  the  life 
of  the  Savior  from  the  Baptism  to  the  Resurrection,  a 
document  which  woud  give  the  essentials  for  the  faith 
of  Gentile  believers  as  compared  with  Jewish.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  material  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  of  the  bulk  of  the  didactic  matter  in 
the  remainder  of  the  book  is  readily  understood.  As  a 
final  feature  of  the  purpose,  we  may  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  wish  to  add  fresh  material  available  to  him.  An 
examination  of  the  two  Gospels  shows  that  Mark  con¬ 
tains  something  like  a  total  of  3,000  words  of  text  not 
found  in  Matthew.  As  the  whole  of  the  Second  Gospel 
amounts  only  to  about  11,000  words,  the  new  material  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  entire  document. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  present  in  schedule  form  the 
principal,  though  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  fea¬ 
tures  of  what  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  purpose  for  a 
compiler  engaged  in  abridging  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
viewed  as  a  whole,  but  also  concerned  to  expand  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  miracles : 

1.  A  short  document. 

2.  A  presentation  suited  particularly  to  Gentile  read¬ 
ers. 

3.  A  general  restriction  of  the  narrative  to  the  works 
of  the  Savior  rather  than  the  teachings. 

4.  An  expansion  of  the  total  account  of  miracles  by 
the  introduction  of  a  very  considerable  mass  of  fresh 
details. 

5.  The  addition  of  other  new  material. 

With  this  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  Markan 
writer  before  us,  we  will  not  need  to  be  troubled  when 
it  is  suggested  that  a  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  compiler  omitted  the  entire  introduction 
of  the  First  Gospel  and  began  his  narrative  with  the 
appearance  of  John  the  Baptist.  We  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  with  Gentile  readers  in  view  he  saw  no  reason 
to  lengthen  his  book  by  including  an  account  of  what  did 
not  seem  essential.  Moreover,  that  the  point  of  beginning 
is  a  suitable  one  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  another 
Gospel  writer,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  also  chose  it. 
Nor  need  we  be  alarmed  when  it  is  pointed  out  that,  when 
Matthew  is  assumed  as  having  been  already  in  existence, 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  compile  such  a  book 
as  Mark,  as  its  contents  were  already  available.  The  pur¬ 
pose  outlined  in  the  foregoing  schedule  is  competent  to 
meet  this  face  to  face.  An  abridgment  is,  by  itself,  a 
reasonable  thing,  even  though  the  unabridged  is  avail¬ 
able.  A  non-Jewish  circle  of  readers  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  production  of  a  narrative  which  would  be  confined 
to  the  essentials  necessary  to  Gentiles.  When  we  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  to  produce  a  shortened  narra¬ 
tive  and  combine  with  it  the  object  of  meeting  the  essen¬ 
tial  requirements  of  Gentile  readers,  it  will  mean  little 
or  nothing  to  us  when  advocates  of  the  dependence  of 
Matthew  ask  us  whether  we  think  any  compiler  would 
omit  such  excellent  material  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  scheduled  statement  of  purpose  appears  to  set  forth 
a  thoroughly  reasonable  object.  This  object  would  be¬ 
come  vague  and  unimportant  if  the  compiler  would  permit 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  such  considerations.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  clear  as  it  stands.  It  would  lose  in  reasonableness, 
if  it  once  were  allowed  to  be  compatible  with  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  all  the  excellent  matter  of  Matthew.  Such  a 
view  leads  in  the  direction  of  duplication  of  the  exemplar. 
To  produce  a  short  account  of  the  Savior’s  life  from  the 
Baptism  to  the  Resurrection,  and  in  doing  so  to  present 
His  works  rather  than  His  teachings  as  the  things  to 
be  emphasized,  constitute  a  clear-cut  and  reasonable  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  be  confused  by  continued  acceptances  of 
didactic  material,  which  would  in  the  end  result  in  a  book 
not  much  different  from  Matthew.  The  reasonableness 
of  the  purpose  is  largely  to  be  preserved  by  keeping  in 
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view  the  idea  of  a  narative  different  from  the  exemplar. 
There  would,  in  fact,  be  but  little  reason  for  the  Markan 
compiler  to  produce  a  book,  if  the  book  when  done  was 
to  be  approximately  another  Matthew.  However,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  compiler  did  have  fresh 
material.  This  consisted  in  part  of  the  considerable  total 
of  details  for  the  accounts  of  many  miracles  and  in  part 
of  other  matter.  Altogether,  the  fresh  material  amounts 
to  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  Second  Gospel. 

In  a  large  way,  then,  the  purpose  assignable  to  the 
assumed  Markan  compiler  is  a  thoroughly  reasonable  one. 
It  remains  to  consider  whether  this  reasonableness  is 
impaired  by  a  closer  examination.  I  raise  the  question. 
Do  the  acceptances  of  whole  incidents  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Markan  compiler  affect  the  suitability 
of  the  purpose  that  has  been  set  forth?  The  whole  inci¬ 
dents  accepted  number,  say,  76.  As  the  entire  number 
of  narrative  sections  in  Mark  may  be  taken  as  83,  we 
find  that  the  compiler  obtained  92  per  cent,  of  his  entire 
table  of  contents  from  the  Matthaean  table.  This  is  not 
to  be  taken  to  mean  that  this  percentage  of  his  text  is 
Matthaean  matter.  Not  at  all.  The  92  per  cent,  refers 
to  topics,  not  to  textual  matter  nor  to  information.  Of 
the  Markan  list  of  topics  treated,  92  per  cent,  of  the  titles 
are  duplicates  or  equivalents  of  Matthaean  titles.  The 
completeness  of  the  dependence  of  the  Markan  table  of 
contents  upon  that  of  his  exemplar  may  perhaps  justify 
the  view  that  in  the  Second  Gospel  we  have  an  abridg¬ 
ment — something  more  than  that,  because  of  the  presence 
of  new  matter,  but  still  an  abridgment.  This,  however, 
causes  no  embarrassment.  That  Mark  should  be  an 
abridgment  is  in  strict  conformity  to  the  purpose  that 
has  been  set  forth  in  considerable  detail. 

The  Tradition  as  to  Peter  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark 

There  is  another  question  that  arises  at  this  point.  Can 
dependence  of  the  writer  of  the  Second  Gospel  for  92 
per  cent,  of  his  outline  upon  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  be 
reconciled  with  what  antiquity  seems  to  report  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  Second  Gospel  to  the  apostle  Peter?  That 
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is  to  say,  How  could  Peter  have  been  Mark’s  source  of 
information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  First  Gospel,  when 
examination  shows  that  nearly  all  of  the  topics  are  of 
Matthaean  selection? 

I  proceed  to  give  just  about  all  the  passages  of  an  early 
date  which  are  informative  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
Peter  was  understood  by  the  ancients  to  stand  to  our 
Second  Gospel. 

“This  also  the  Presbyter  [John]  said:  ‘Mark  having  become  the 
interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately,  though  not  indeed  in 
order,  whatsoever  he  remembered  of  the  things  said  or  done  by 
Chrv^^  For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord  nor  followed  him,  but  after¬ 
ward,  as  I  said,  he  followed  Peter,  who  adapted  his  teachings  to 
the  needs  of  his  hearers,  but  with  no  intention  of  giving  a  connected 
account  of  the  Lord’s  discourses,  so  that  Mark  committed  no  error 
while  he  thus  wrote  some  things  as  he  remembered  them.  For  he 
was  careful  of  one  thing,  not  to  omit  any  of  the  things  which  he 
had  heard,  and  not  to  state  any  of  them  falsely.*  ” — Papias  (in  The 
Church  History  of  Eusebius,  3.39.15) ;  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  new  series,  vol.  1,  pp.  172  f.  About  100  A.  D.  for  Pres¬ 
byter  John  and,  say,  110  or  120  A.  D.  for  Papias. 


“Matthew  published  his  Crospel  among  the  Hebrews  in  their  own 
language,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the 
church  in  Rome.  After  their  departure  [i.  e.,  death]  Mark,  the 
disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  also  transmitted  to  us  in  writing 
those  things  which  Peter  had  preached.” — Irenaeus  (in  passage 
the  Greek  original  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  Eusebius,  CH, 
5.8.2-3,  N&P-NF,  new  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  222).  Also,  in  Irenaeus,  Latin 
translation  of  Against  Heresies,  3.1.1;  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  1, 
p.  414.  Date  of  third  book  from  which  the  excerpt  originated,  about 
180  A.  D.  _ 

“The  Gospel  according  to  Mark  had  this  occasion.  As  Peter  had 
preached  the  word  publicly  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  Gospel  by  the 
Spirit,  many  who  were  present  requested  that  Mark,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  for  a  long  time  and  remembered  his  sayings,  should 
write  them  out.  And  having  composed  the  Gospel  he  gave  it  to 
those  who  had  requested  it.  When  Peter  learned  of  this,  he  neither 
directly  forbade  nor  encouraged  it.” — Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hy- 
potyposes  (in  Eusebius,  CH,  6.14.6-7 ;  N&P-NF,  new  ser.,  vol.  1, 
p.  261).  Date  of  Clement’s  work,  about  200  A.  D. 


“And  so  greatly  did  the  splendor  of  piety  illumine  the  minds  of 
Peter’s  hearers  [at  Rome]  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  hearing 
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once  only,  and  were  not  content  with  the  unwritten  teaching  of  the 
divine  Gospel,  but  with  all  sorts  of  entreaties  they  besought  Mark, 
a  follower  of  Peter,  and  the  one  whose  Gospel  is  extant,  that  he 
would  leave  them  a  written  monument  of  the  doctrine  which  had 
orally  been  communicated  to  them.  Nor  did  they  cease  until  they 
had  prevailed  with  the  man,  and  had  thus  become  the  occasion  of 
the  written  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  Mark.  And  they  say 
that  Peter,  when  he  had  learned,  through  a  revelation  of  the  Spirit, 
of  that  which  had  been  done,  was  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  men, 
and  that  the  work  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  the  churches.  Clement  [of  Alexandria] 
in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Hypotyposes  gives  this  account.” — Euse¬ 
bius,  CH,  2.15.1-2;  N&P-NF,  new  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  116.  Date  for 
Clement’s  work,  about  200  A.  D.,  and  for  the  CH  of  Eusebius,  about 
324  A.  D.  _ 

“that  [Gospel]  which  Mark  published  may  be  affirmed  to  be 
Peter’s  whose  interpreter  Mark  was.” — Tertullian,  Against  Mar- 
cion,  4.6;  A-NF,  vol.  3,  p.  350.  About  210  A.  D.,  for  the  fourth 
book,  from  which  the  present  excerpt  is  taken. 


“The  second  [Gospel]  is  by  Mark,  who  composed  it  according  to 
the  instructions  of  Peter,  who  in  his  Catholic  epistle  [i.  e.,  1  Peter] 
acknowledges  him  as  a  son,  saying,  ‘The  church  that  is  at  Babylon 
elect  together  with  you,  saluteth  you,  and  so  doth  Marcus,  my  son.’  ” 
— Origen  (in  Eusebius,  CH,  6.25.5) ;  N&P-NF,  new  ser.,  p.  273. 
Date  for  the  first  book  of  Origen’s  Commentary  on  Matthew,  from 
which  this  excerpt  was  taken  by  Eusebius,  about  246  A.  D. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  excerpts  embody¬ 
ing  the  earliest  statements  of  the  traditions  that  are 
extant  are  not  strictly  in  accord  with  one  another.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  find  support  for  the  view  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  prior  to  the  death  of  Peter  and  on 
the  other  there  is  the  plain  statement  that  Mark  composed 
it  after  that  event.  At  the  same  time,  it  stands  out  clear 
and  unmistakable  that  our  Second  Gospel  in  some  way 
or  other  has  Peter  back  of  it,  and  that  John  Mark  was 
his  interpreter  and  disciple. 

All  these  forms  of  the  tradition  may,  I  think,  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  prior  Matthew 
— the  hypothesis  which  we  are  at  present  assuming — 
in  the  following  way. 

Let  us  conceive  that  at  some  time  before  his  death 
Peter  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  Greek  Matthew 
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and  that  he  proceeded  to  use  it  in  preaching  and  teach¬ 
ing.  And  let  us  also  conceive  him  as  introducing  addi¬ 
tional  material  embraced  in  his  own  knowledge,  some 
in  connection  with  discourse  matter  and  some  by  way  of 
miracle.  Mark  may  have  been  associated  with  Peter  from 
the  beginning  of  this  period  or  from  a  later  point  of  time. 
As  he  was  acting  as  interpreter,  he  may  have  done  the 
reading  of  the  passages  selected  from  time  to  time,  trans¬ 
lating  them  or  not  as  occasion  may  have  required.  But, 
whether  he  took  part  or  not  in  any  public  reading  or 
whether  it  was  customary  or  not  with  Peter  to  make  such 
reading  a  part  of  his  procedure  is  immaterial.  We  may 
conceive  that  he  at  least  based  his  preaching  and  teaching 
upon  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  supplemented  its  record 
from  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  eventually  Mark  made 
an  abridged  compilation  which  included  the  fresh  ma¬ 
terial.  This  may  have  been  done  for  the  convenience 
of  Peter  and  we  need  not  inquire  whether  it  was  his  con¬ 
venience  in  public  or  in  private  that  was  to  be  served. 
Or,  the  document  may  have  been  written  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Mark  himself,  if  indeed  he  read  to  the  audi¬ 
ence.  That  a  copy  should  be  requested  by  a  group  of 
brethren  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  and  that  their  request 
should  be  complied  with  are  things  not  difficult  to  believe. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  that  Mark’s  first  composi¬ 
tion  might  well  have  embraced  less  than  the  whole  of  what 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Second  Gospel  and  that  later  on, 
subsequently  to  Peter’s  death,  it  might  have  been  made 
more  complete.  It  seems  possible  to  account  in  this  way 
for  the  apparent  conflict  in  the  tradition  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  document  was  written. 

Under  the  circumstances  described,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  Gospel  of  Mark  came  to  be  based,  to  the  extent 
of  92  per  cent,  of  the  topics  in  its  table  of  contents,  upon 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  There  is  no  need  to  think  of 
Peter  as  ambitious  to  be  an  author  and  as  desirous  of 
originating  an  independent  Gospel.  Nor  are  we  required 
by  any  evidence  to  see  these  things  in  Mark.  The  fact 
then  that  the  Second  Gospel  is,  for  92  per  cent,  of  its 
topics,  dependent  upon  the  First,  is  by  no  means  incom- 
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patible  with  the  existence  of  the  early  tradition  as  to 
Peter  and  Mark,  his  interpreter. 

That  Peter  should  single  out  the  works  of  the  Savior 
rather  than  His  teachings  is  in  itself  not  improbable. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  we  have  some  examples  of 
Peter’s  preaching.  In  two  of  these,  the  emphasis  is  very 
clearly  laid  upon  what  the  Savior  did.  From  the  address 
delivered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  excerpt  the  following : 

“Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  unto  you  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  even  as  ye  yourselves 
know.” — Ac.  2:22. 

And  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Savior’s  teaching. 
Then,  upon  the  occasion  where  the  word  was  first 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  we  have: 

“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  God  anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  power:  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with  Him.  And  we  are 
witnesses  of  all  things  which  He  did  both  in  the  country  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  Jerusalem.” — Ac.  10:38-39. 


This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  suitable  place  at  which 
to  call  attention  to  the  entire  absence  in  Mark  of  matter 
tending  to  feature  Peter  in  praiseworthy  episodes.  In 
Matthew,  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  him  walking  on 
the  sea  (Mt.  14:22-23)  ;  an  explicit  statement  as  to  his 
blessedness  revealed  upon  his  confession  of  faith  in  the 
Messiahship  of  the  Savior,  and  as  to  his  position  as 
holder  of  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt. 
16:17-19) ;  and  a  narrative  relating  to  the  collection  of 
the  Temple  tax  in  which  Peter  is  made  very  prominent 
(Mt.  17:24-27).  There  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  Mark. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  Peter  the  source  or  channel 
through  which  the  author  of  Mark  received  his  informa¬ 
tion,  then,  even  in  the  event  of  making  this  Gospel  an 
exemplar  upon  which  Matthew  is  based,  we  will  need  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  such  material.  Doubtless, 
the  reason  to  assign  would  be  the  modesty  of  the  apostle. 
This  same  reason  is,  however,  good  when  we  reverse  the 
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relationship  of  the  two  Gospels  and  view  Mark  as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Matthew.  Peter’s  modesty  affords  just  as 
acceptable  a  reason  as  before.  The  writer  of  the  Second 
Gospel  was  not  permitted  to  include  the  three  passages 
in  which  Peter  is  given  such  great  and  favorable  promi¬ 
nence. 

A  Summary 

Two  questions  have  come  to  the  fore  in  this  installment. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  put  thus ;  Under  the  hypothesis 
that  Matthew  is  a  compilation  based  on  Mark,  is  its  frame¬ 
work  what  might  be  expected?  The  answer  to  this  is, 
No.  Even  if  we  allow  that  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel 
was  a  compiler,  we  must  nevertheless  grant  that  there 
are  abundant  evidences  of  literary  ability.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  man  having  organizing  and  descriptive  powers 
would  have  stuck  so  closely  to  another  man’s  framework 
as  the  evidence  shows  he  must  have  done,  if  he  had  any 
considerable  independent  material.  That  he  must  be 
viewed  as  in  possession  of  such  material  in  generous 
amount  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  a 
compiler,  he  was  able  to  connect  up,  with  a  series  of 
events  chosen  by  another,  as  many  as  six  compendious 
statements  of  the  occurrence  of  miracles  not  found  in 
his  exemplar.  I  do  not  emphasize  his  additional  narra¬ 
tives  of  miracles  nor  his  context  supplements,  as  such 
things  are  to  be  granted  whether  we  make  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  Gospels  secondary.  But  I  do  lay 
stress  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  six  statements.  This 
must  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  was  widely  informed, 
especially  as  to  the  miraculous  works  of  the  Savior.  He 
was  so  abundantly  informed  that  he  could  supplement 
another  writer’s  outline  at  six  points.  The  book  of  Mat¬ 
thew  viewed  as  a  compilation  should  accordingly  disclose, 
in  the  period  of  the  Ministry  and  Last  Days,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  more  extended  framework  but  certainly  a  differ¬ 
ent  one.  Since  we  do  not  find  anything  but  essentially 
the  same  outline,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  the  First  Gospel  as  a  derivative  document. 

The  second  question  that  focusses  our  attention  is  one 
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which  asks,  May  a  thoroughly  reasonable  purpose  be  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  compiler,  when  we  conceive  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  as  deriving  92  per  cent,  of  its  table  of  contents 
from  Matthew?  The  answer  to  this  must  be.  Yes.  Not 
only  is  such  a  purpose  capable  of  being  formulated,  when 
we  take  no  account  of  external  evidence,  but  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  in  such  form  as  to  be  compatible  with  the 
most  ancient  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Second 
Gospel.  There  was  abundant  reason  why  the  Markan 
writer  should  compose  such  a  Gospel  as  that  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  even  though  the  First  Gospel  be  assumed 
as  already  extant.  He  had  new  matter,  enough  in  fact 
to  make  up  27  per  cent,  of  the  book  he  produced.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  may  be  supposed  as  having  in  mind  an  abridged 
writing  which  should  emphasize  the  miracles  and  should 
in  this  and  other  ways  be  especially  suited  to  Gentiles. 
The  purpose  thus  outlined  is  quite  consistent  with  what 
we  really  know  as  to  Peter  and  John  Mark,  even  though 
92  per  cent,  of  the  table  of  contents  be  identical  with  the 
topics  presented  in  Matthew. 

Accordingly,  the  present  installment  has  developed  the 
fact  that  the  substantial  sameness  of  the  framework  of 
Matthew  from  3:1  to  28:10  with  the  framework  of  Mark 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis  that  makes  the 
First  Gospel  dependent  upon  the  Second;  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  reversed  hypothesis,  which  views  the  Second 
Gospel  as  secondary  to  the  First,  is  not  at  all  embarrassed 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  secondary  writing  is  dependent 
for  its  table  of  contents  upon  that  of  the  primary. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Christ’s  Militant  Kingdom.  By  Rev.  L.  R.  Scar¬ 
borough,  D.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Evangelism 
in  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  xii, 
201.  Price,  $1.60  net. 

Holy  Places  and  Precious  Promises.  By  Rev.  L.  S. 
Scarborough,  D.D.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  New 
York.  Pp.  xiv,  179.  Price,  $1.60  net. 

These  two  recent  books  by  Dr.  Scarborough  will  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  read  previous 
books  from  his  trenchant  pen.  Christ’s  Militant  King¬ 
dom  is  discussed  in  twenty-four  chapters  in  which  we 
have  multum  in  parvo.  There  is  no  waste  of  words.  He 
bases  the  entire  program  of  the  kingdom  on  three  great 
principles;  first,  the  principle  of  love,  a  boundless  love 
“that  finds  its  root-germ  in  the  nature  of  God”;  second, 
“the  principle  of  soul  freedom,  liberty  of  self-determina¬ 
tion,  conscience  freedom,  the  freedom  of  the  soul  which 
recognizes  only  one  lordship  and  that  is  the  lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ”;  and  third,  “the  doctrine  of  co-operation, 
the  fine  art  of  working  together  for  common  ends,  the  lov¬ 
ing  binding  together  of  free,  saved  souls,  acting  with  a 
common  love  toward  a  given  end — ^the  triumph  of  the 
truth.”  On  these  three  great  principles  the  development 
and  final  victory  of  the  kingdom  depend.  Our  space  for¬ 
bids  such  a  review  as  this  book  deserves.  It  is  packed 
full  of  sound  evangelical  teaching. 

Holy  Places  and  Precious  Promises  had  its  origin  in  a 
trip  to  the  Holy  Land  and  contains  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sacred  scenes  visited.  “The  purpose  of  the 
volume  is  to  connect  holy  places  and  precious  doctrines 
and  seek  to  enforce  a  message  of  light  and  love  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  may  never  see  these  places  dear  to 
all  Christian  hearts”  (Preface). 

In  connection  with  the  description  of  Bethlehem  is 
an  able  defence  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  The  plan  of  treat- 
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ing  the  promises  in  connection  with  the  places  with  which 
they  were  associated  is  a  happy  one  and  well  executed. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  xliv,  163.  Price, 
$3.00. 

This  is  another  of  the  International  Critical  Series, 
and  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
Dr.  Lock  gives  an  extremely  fair  presentation  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of  these 
Epistles  and  their  integrity.  The  most  important  variants 
are  noted,  and  an  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  “later 
influence  of  the  Epistles.”  The  paraphrase  of  the  text 
is  extremely  happy  and  precedes  in  each  section  the  exe¬ 
getical  notes,  an  excellent  method  when,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  paraphrasing  is  so  well  done. 

In  2  Tim.  3:16  the  author  prefers  the  rendering  “All 
Scripture  is  inspired  by  God  and  therefore  useful,”  etc. 
This  rendering  would  perhaps  never  have  been  questioned 
had  it  not  been  for  the  exigencies  of  controversy.  One 
is  glad  to  have  so  able  a  writer  as  Dr.  Lock  sanction  it. 

Again,  in  Titus  2:13  he  decides  in  favor  of  the  render¬ 
ing,  “of  our  Great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  Jesus 
Christ  is  both  our  Great  God  and  Saviour.  The  note  con¬ 
firming  this  rendering  is  extremely  pertinent.  Here,  too, 
the  author  gives  both  sides,  and  enables  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  opinion. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this  book  being  a  readable, 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
these  pre-eminently  practical  as  well  as  pastoral  Epistles. 

Indexes  of  the  Greek  words,  and  subjects  and  names, 
a  partial  bibliography  of  noted  commentaries,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  sources  for  obtaining  a  complete  one,  enhance 
the  value  of  the  book.  jj  WEBSTER. 
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Hebrews.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary. 

By  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  Ixxvi, 

264.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  commentary  belongs  to  the  International  Critical 
Series,  and  has  been  awaited  with  keen  interest  by  New 
Testament  scholars.  It  will  add  yet  more  lustre  to  Dr. 
Moffatt’s  wide  reputation  for  scholarship. 

It  is  well  indexed,  having  lists  of  the  Greek  words, 
subjects  and  authors,  and  quotations  or  reminiscences  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  introduction  is  full  and  is  a  real 
introduction  to  the  exegetical  part  of  the  work. 

Scholars  of  every  shade  of  opinion  will  be  interested 
in  this  latest  effort  to  interpret  the  most  majestic  letter 
of  the  New  Testament.  Certainly  the  author  has  drawn 
with  lavish  hand  on  his  stores  of  learning  to  exhibit  the 
meaning  of  the  text  as  he  understands  it. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  authorship. 
His  conclusion  is  that:  “Thrown  back,  in  the  absence 
of  any  reliable  tradition,  upon  the  internal  evidence,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  writer  was  one  of  those  per¬ 
sonalities  in  whom  the  primitive  church  was  more  rich 
than  we  realize.”  He  does  not  attach  much  value  to  Ter- 
tullian’s  belief  that  Barnabas  was  the  author,  even  though 
the  former’s  testimony  is  unequivocal.  The  view  held 
by  some  that  in  Tertullian’s  New  Testament  the  Hebrews 
was  assigned  to  Barnabas  may  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  confidence  with  which  the  former  speaks.  Certainly 
it  is  the  most  natural. 

Another  view  maintained  by  the  author  is  that  Hebrews 
“is  not  a  manifesto  to  Jewish  Christians  in  general,  or 
to  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians,  as  xpo?  EySpaiW  would 
imply ;  indeed  it  is  not  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  at 
all.  Whoever  were,  its  original  readers,  they  belonged 
to  a  definite  local  group  or  circle.  That  is  the  first  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  writing  itself ;  the  second  is,  that  they  were 
not  specifically  Jewish  Christians.” 

It  is  difficult,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  Hebrews, 
to  admit  the  justice  -of  these  inferences,  or  the  cogency 
of  the  arguments  advanced  to  support  them.  The  very 
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fact  that  the  book  is  even  now  highly  prized  and  much 
used  by  missionaries  to  the  Jews  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  belief  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  first  written. 

No  student  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  commentary.  It  will  richly  repay  a  care¬ 
ful  study. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Is  THE  Kingdom  Age  at  Hand?  An  Interpretation  of 
Portions  of  Daniel’s  Prophecy  and  The  Book  of  the 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  E.  M.  Milligan, 
D.D.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York.  Pp.  xii, 
354.  1924. 

This  book  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful  study  of 
prophecy.  One  must  pay  tribute  to  the  author’s  absolute 
fearlessness  in  stating  his  views  and  his  conspicuous 
ability  in  defending  them.  The  book  is  written  from  the 
pre-millennial  viewpoint  and  belongs  to  the  Futurist 
school  of  interpreters.  In  the  preface  Dr.  Milligan  gives 
his  system  of  chronology  and  program  of  anticipated 
events.  No  matter  whether  one  agrees  with  all  the  con¬ 
clusions  stated  or  not,  this  book  will  repay  careful  study 
on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  gaining  an  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  those  marvelous  prophecies  now  so 
rapidly  being  fulfilled. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Lord  We  Love.  Devotional  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ.  By  Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  138.  Price,  $1.50 
net. 

It  is  a  cheering  symptom  of  increasing  popular  interest 
in  religion  that  so  many  lives  of  Christ  are  issuing  from 
the  press.  This  one  consists  of  fourteen  brief  chapters 
dealing  with  points  of  special  interest  in  our  Lord’s 
earthly  ministry.  It  is  devotional  and  practical  in  the 
best  sense. 
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The  reader  is  conscious  as  he  reads  that  the  author  is 
speaking  with  a  confidence  born  of  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Lord  we  love,  such  as  qualifies  him  to  point 
Him  out  to  men  as  the  “only  one  who  can  solve  for  us 
all  the  problems  that  perplex  the  soul.” 

J.  H.  Webster. 

New  Testament  Criticism.  A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Necessity,  History,  Sources  and  Results  of 
New  Testament  Criticism.  By  H.  E.  Dana,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  in  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  The  World  Company,  Inc.  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  1924.  Pp.  370.  Price,  $2.00. 

In  his  preface.  Prof.  Dana  says :  “The  attitude  of  the 
present  work  is  to  frankly  face  these  problems,”  i.  e., 
of  Biblical  cricitism,  “as  they  pertain  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  review  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  indicate  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  those  facts  seem,  to  a  conservative,  evan¬ 
gelical  Christian  student,  to  point.  We  have  tried  to  keep 
honesty  rather  than  orthodoxy  as  our  criterion,  though 
we  have  not  as  yet  found  the  facts  compelling  us  far  away 
from  the  traditional  view.” 

After  a  chapter  on  the  “Nature  and  Necessity  of  N.  T. 
Criticism,”  the  author  first  sketches  the  history  of  the 
Rabbinic  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  then  that 
of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Patristic  period  down  to  the  present 
day.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  Sources,  and  finally 
a  statement  of  the  Results,  ending  with  a  chapter  on  the 
Religion  of  Paul.” 

The  author  displays  a  fine  spirit,  and  his  discussions 
of  the  various  topics  are  pre-eminently  fair.  He  evades 
no  difficulty,  and  presents  a  strong  case  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  held  by  sane  and  open-minded  conservative  critics. 

This  book  ought  to  be  very  useful  for  theological  stu¬ 
dents  and  pastors.  It  will  be  a  great  aid  in  enabling  them 
to  discuss  critical  problems  intelligently;  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance,  because  these  problems  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  front,  and  people  look  to  their  pastors  for  infor- 
mation  and  guidance.  j  jj  Webster. 
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Interpretations  New  and  Old.  By  A.  S.  Geden,  D.D. 

Co-Author  of  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament. 

T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  38  George  Street.  1924. 

Pp.  vi,  222.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  series  of  thirteen  addresses  on  important 
subjects  by  a  scholar  whose  fame  is  world  wide,  “thought 
out  afresh  in  the  comparative  leisure  of  old  age  and  re¬ 
treat.”  Space  forbids  an  exhaustive  review  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  A  note  of  optimism  pervades  the  whole.  Espe¬ 
cially  stimulating  and  suggestive  are  those  on  “Optimism 
vs.  Pessimism,”  “The  Source  of  Happiness,”  “The  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Confidence”  and  “The  Attraction  of  the  Risen 
Christ.”  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
“Inspiration.”  After  arguing  against  the  verbal  theory 
of  inspiration,  the  following  conclusion  is  reached:  “If, 
then,  we  may  not  say  of  the  letter  or  form  that  it  is  in¬ 
spired,  impeccable,  and  immaculate,  may  this  be  asserted 
of  the  substance  of  the  prophetic  teaching?  Were  these 
men  true  interpreters  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rightly  communicating 
that  will  to  others;  so  that  although  the  form  was  cast 
by  human  hand  and  pen  it  was  wedded  to  Divine  thought, 
and  in  this  last  is  the  secret  and  essence  of  real  inspira¬ 
tion?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  maintain  this,  unless 
we  are  to  surrender  altogether  belief  in  inspiration  as 
an  active  force  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.” 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  well  indexed,  and  well 
worth  reading. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Men  Whom  Jesus  Made.  By  Rev.  W.  Mackintosh 

Mackay,  D.D.,  Sheerbrooke  Church,  Glasgow.  George 

H.  Doran  Company.  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  viii,  211. 

Price,  $1.60  net. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is :  Studies  in  the  Characters 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  many  readers  of  the  author’s 
former  books  on  “Bible  Types  of  Modem  Men  and 
Women”  will  welcome  this  interesting  series  of  studies, 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  his  American  readers. 
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The  author’s  “aim  is  not  so  much  to  show  ‘the  disciples 
under  discipline  for  the  Apostleship,’  as  to  deal  with  the 
individual  product,  and,  by  comparing  the  raw  material 
the  Master  had  to  deal  with  in  each  case  with  the  finished 
result  he  achieved  by  teaching  and  influence,  to  set  forth 
Christ  as  the  Maker  of  Man.” 

Of  the  Twelve  there  was  one  man  whom  Jesus  could 
not  make — Judas.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
sketches  in  the  book.  Readers  of  this  will,  we  feel  sure, 
agree  that  the  author  has  been  highly  successful  in  achiev¬ 
ing  his  aim.  j  jj  Webster. 

The  Inner  Circle.  Studies  in  the  Associates  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Trevor  H.  Davies,  D.D.  George  H.  Doran 

Company.  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  x,  315.  Price,  $2.50 

net. 

Dr.  Davies  gives  us  character  sketches  of  John  Bap¬ 
tist,  Nicodemus,  Mary  of  Magdala,  Simon  of  Cyrene, 
Cleopas  and  another,  and  of  nine  of  the  Apostles,  omit¬ 
ting  James  the  Less,  Judas  Lebbaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes. 

Dr.  Davies  identifies  Mary  of  Magdala  with  a  nameless 
sinner  of  Luke  vii:36-50  (misprinted  Luke  XII)  without 
question.  The  evidence  for  such  identification  is  hardly 
sufficient,  but  the  story  of  the  discoverey  of  “the  impris¬ 
oned  glory”  in  this  woman’s  soul  and  its  release  by  Jesus 
is  not  the  less  striking. 

The  sketch  of  John  Baptist,  the  first  in  the  series,  is 
one  of  the  best.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  even  yet  we 
do  not  do  justice  to  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets?  Here  he  stands  before  us  in  all  the  greatness 
of  his  character  and  office.  In  the  author’s  words,  “The 
Baptist  saw  the  supremacy  of  goodness,  the  majesty  of 
right,  the  Divinity  of  love;  and  if  he  also  staggered  at 
times  before  the  glory  beyond  glory  seen  in  Christ,  yet 
let  it  be  remembered  that  he  saw  and  confessed  with  bated 
breath  the  splendor  of  God  that  broke  upon  the  world  in 
our  Saviour.” 

The  three  features  of  John’s  ministry  which  link  him 
with  the  Israel’s  ancient  prophets  are  “his  sublime  inter- 
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pretation  of  national  history,”  “his  fearless  utterance  of 
an  undesired  truth  to  his  own  generation,”  and  his  stead¬ 
fast  confidence  in  the  brighter  day  about  to  dawn.”  Each 
of  these  features  is  developed  at  some  length. 

This  is  a  good  companion  book  for  Dr.  Mackay’s  Men 
Whom  Jestis  Made.  The  reader  who  avails  himself  of 
them  will  gain  fresh  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  companied  with  Jesus  and  be  better  equipped  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  their  motives  and  character. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Lands  and  Peoples  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  Blaikie,  F.R. 

A.S.,  London.  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1924. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  a  work  of  Geography  and 
Ethnology;  the  book  is  much  more  attractive  than  the 
title.  It  is  in  fact  a  delightful  presentation  of  many  of 
the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  illuminating  finds 
of  Biblical  archaeology,  profusely  illustrated  from  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  contents  of  the  book  originated  as  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  by  classes 
in  the  study  of  Bible  Lands.  In  general,  the  spirit  of  the 
book  will  be  pleasing  to  the  devout  believer  in  the  Word. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Ion  Keith-Falconer  of  Arabia.  By  James  Robson, 

M.A.  New  York.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1924. 

Pp.  176.  $1.35  net. 

This  is  another  book  added  to  the  Master  Missionary 
Series.  It  is  the  story  of  an  interesting  missionary  char¬ 
acter,  but  this  is  not  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  Series. 
It  is  rather  a  complimentary  “write-up”  than  a  biography 
of  a  great  man;  not  that  Keith-Falconer  was  not  great, 
but  that  somehow  the  way  of  telling  of  his  greatness 
belittles  it.  The  smallest  incident  of  a  stirring  life  is 
magnified  into  a  great  display  of  character.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  who  follow  the  series,  but  it  is  a 
pity  it  were  not  better  done.  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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What  Ails  Our  Youth.  By  George  A.  Coe.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  97.  $1.25. 

The  FOREWORD  to  this  book  is  real.  It  does  not  say 
in  the  preface  what  was  forgotten  in  the  book,  as  Fore¬ 
words  sometimes  do,  but  gives  a  real  conspectus  of  the 
book  itself.  It  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Chapter  I 
gives  the  special  faults  of  this  generation. 

Chapter  II :  The  failure  of  education  to  give  the  help 
needed. 

Chapter  III :  The  complacency  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  toward  the  situation. 

Chapter  IV :  Church  Colleges  interrogated. 

Chapter  V :  A  new  relation  between  youth  and  ma¬ 
turity  needed. 

Epilogue,  The  possible  permanent  hold  of  religion  upon 
youth. 

The  author  assumes  the  position,  though  he  nowhere 
states  it  categorically,  that  God  still  gives  to  the  world 
children  made  in  the  same  mold  and  after  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  a  century  ago,  and  that  the  difference  in  outcome 
results  from  difference  in  opportunity  and  training.  He 
sums  it  all  up  in  a  neat  phrase,  “undigested  opportuni¬ 
ties.”  It  must  be  said  that  the  book  is  given  up  to  point¬ 
ing  out  what  is  wrong,  without  telling  how  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Doubtless  the  author  did  not  know,  as  no  one 
else  seems  to  know.  Among  the  difficulties,  he  fails  to 
dwell  upon  the  shift  that  has  taken  place  in  family  dis¬ 
cipline  :  someone  has  put  it  thus.  There  is  as  much  family 
discipline  as  there  ever  was,  but  the  children  now  exercise 
it  instead  of  the  parents. 

The  book  is  alarming  and  stimulating  rather  than  sug¬ 
gestive;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  is  needed  at  this  stage 
of  the  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  author  over¬ 
looks  one  fundamental  fact  in  the  training  of  youth, 
namely,  that  youthtime  is  especially  the  time  for  acquir¬ 
ing  habits,  rather  than  the  ability  to  philosophize  cor¬ 
rectly  concerning  these  same  habits  and  hence  to  give 
advice  which  youth  is  so  ready  to  give  in  these  days.  The 
ability  to  philosophize  correctly  and  hence  to  give  advice 
comes  only  with  age.  Education  then  must  be  directed 
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not  so  much  to  teach  correct  philosophical  principles  and 
especially  not  for  listening  to  suggestions  from  what  he 
calls  the  “variability”  of  youth  as  for  the  formation  of 
correct  habits.  The  “variability”  of  youth  of  which  he 
thinks  we  should  avail  ourselves  for  needed  changes, 
is  the  “variation  of  the  needle”  of  a  compass  that  has  not 
yet  settled  down  to  a  point  of  reliability. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  keen  a  pedagogical  teacher  could  not 
discuss  a  purely  pedagogical  subject  without  allowing  his 
extreme  pacifism  and  peculiar  sociological  ideas  to  obtrude 
on  all  occasions. 

The  book  is  a  distinct  S.  0.  S.  call  that  is  much  needed 
and  should  be  much  heeded.  jyi  q  Kyle 

The  Sunday  School  in  Town  and  Country.  By  John 

M.  Summerndyke.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1924.  Pp.  151.  $1.25  net,  postpaid. 

This  little  book  contains  many  valuable  plans,  diagrams 
and  suggestions.  This  is  especially  true  concerning  or¬ 
ganization 'and  grading,  concerning  building  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  concerning  the  building  up  of  membership  and 
attendace.  Like  many  others  who  write  concerning  the 
Bible  School  in  these  days,  this  author  lays  much  stress 
upon  Graded  Lessons,  especially  those  published  by  the 
Board  of  Publication  which  he  represents.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  “Graded  Lessons”  are  advantageous  to  Pub¬ 
lication  houses.  It  is  more  than  questionable  whether  or 
not  they  are  advantageous  to  the  Schools,  though  we  are 
assured  “they  have  come  to  stay.”  The  stock  argument 
for  Graded  Lessons,  that  they  parallel  the  methods  found 
best  in  the  Public  schools,  is  a  fallacy.  “Graded  lessons,” 
as  proposed  for  the  Sabbath  Schools,  mean  graded  sub¬ 
jects  of  study.  The  Public  Schools  do  not  have  graded 
subjects  parallel  to  this;  they  teach  the  same  grammar, 
the  same  arithmetic,  the  same  geography  all  the  way 
through  from  the  first  grade  to  the  end  of  the  course. 
What  they  have  that  is  graded  are  graded  lesson  books. 
The  very  same  subject  is  adapted  in  simplicity  of  state¬ 
ment  to  each  advancing  grade.  If  we  are  to  parallel  this 
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method  in  the  Sabbath  School,  and  it  is  certainly  a  good 
psychological  method  to  do  so,  then  what  is  needed  in 
the  Sabbath  School  are  Graded  Lesson  Helps,  adapting  in 
simplicity  of  statement  the  same  truths  to  the  various 
grades  in  the  school.  This  is  done  in  some  denominations, 
and  by  some  independent  Publication  houses  and  it  works 
as  well  in  the  Sabbath  School  as  in  the  Public  School. 
After  years  of  experimenting  at  great  expense,  schools 
now  introducing  “Graded  Lessons”  will  find  this  out  and 
will  come  back  to  “parallel  the  methods  in  use  in  the 
Public  Schools.”  Kyle. 


Codes  of  Ethics.  By  Edgar  L.  Heermance,  Free  Press 
Printing  Company,  Burlington,  Vt.  1924.  $4.00  Post¬ 
paid. 


This  is  a  source-book  of  Codes  of  Ethics  actually 
adopted  and  more  or  less  in  use  by  Trade  bodies.  Indus¬ 
trial  organizations  and  Professional  Associations  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  absolutely 
complete,  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  good 
such  a  claim  at  any  time;  but  it  is  extensive  enough  to 
be  most  illuminating.  For  interesting  reading  for  all 
interested  in  social  morals,  and  for  fields  of  investigation 
by  classes  in  Ethics  and  Applied  Christianity,  this  book 


is  invaluable. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 


Sermons  on  Great  Tragedies  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev¬ 
erend  Ashley  Chappell,  D.D.  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  136.  $1.60  net. 

These  are  great  sermons ;  not  great  in  length,  not  great 
in  exposition,  not  great  for  any  display  of  learning,  not 
always  great  in  analysis;  but  great,  truly  great,  in  the 
greatest  greatness  of  a  sermon,  great  in  persuasive  power. 
Many  great  preachers,  great  in  all  the  qualities  not  con¬ 
spicuous  here,  would  profit  much  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  psychology  of  evangelism  from  these  sermons.  Some 
who  have  worked  hard  and  done  their  best,  but  have  been 
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disappointed  in  the  results,  would  find  the  reason  and 
would  learn  how  to  move  people  to  be  or  to  do  the  thing 
preached.  jyj  q  Kyle. 

Early  Hebrew  History.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A., 
LL.B.  London,  Robert  Scott,  Roxburghe  House,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row.  1924.  Pp.  117.  5  shillings  net. 

This  is  a  suggestive  book,  as  is  usual  from  the  pen  of 
this  author.  It  presents  three  papers,  two  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Necessarily  the 
book  is  fragmentary.  But  it  is  not  the  less  valuable  for 
all  its  brevity  and  fragmentariness.  It  gives  most  illumi¬ 
nating  insights  into  the  study  of  law,  and  the  history 
of  laws  and  of  law-making  in  ancient  Israel,  all,  of  course, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  lawyer  and  by  a  lawyer’s  meth¬ 
ods  of  thought. 

The  period  of  the  Judges  comes  in  for  some  illuminating 
thoughts ;  one  could  wish  that  he  had  extended  his  paper 
to  an  investigation  of  the  circle  of  judgeships  around 
which  he  mentions  Samuel  as  judging  in  order  at  last 
and  so  unifying  the  nation  and  preparing  for  a  strong 
central  government.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  will 
soon  be  indebted  for  more  of  the  same  kind  of  work  here 
presented.  jl.  G.  Kyle. 

Liberalizing  Liberal  Judaism.  By  James  Waterman 
Wise.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1924. 
Pp.  150.  $1.50. 

This  book  with  a  strange  title  is  indeed  a  strange  book. 
As  representing  a  phase  of  Modern  Judaism  it  has  its 
place  in  the  History  of  Religion — or  of  irreligion.  The 
insinuation  of  this  last  word,  irreligion,  will  be  fully 
justified  in  the  mind  of  anyone  with  any  positive  beliefs 
who  peruses  these  pages  of  this  author.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  between  Liberal  Judaism,  as  he  pre¬ 
sents  it  and  simple  agnosticism;  as  when  he  says  (p.  49), 
“That  when  Liberal  Judaism  promulgates  as  dogmas  its 
beliefs,  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in  the  immortality 
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of  the  soul,  it  loses,  as  it  deserves  to  lose,  the  confidence 
of  those  among  its  followers  who  think  for  themselves.” 

Strange  to  say  Ritchlianism,  as  a  kind  of  relativity 
of  truth,  adapting  itself  to  each  individual  and  his  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  vary  from  time  to  time,  is  distinctly  enun¬ 
ciated,  though  not  by  name,  as  Liberal  Judaism  (p.  58), 
“The  attitude  of  Judaism  is  not  to  be  one  of  seeking  to 
discover  and  to  teach  the  right  or  the  good  way  of  life; 
Judaism  must  recognize  and  act  upon  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  find  any  07ie  way  which  can  be  commended  to  all 
individuals.” 

The  sum  of  all  the  author’s  philosophizing  is  that  reli¬ 
gion  consists  entirely  in  believing  certain  things — that  is 
to  say,  uncertain  things! — and  living  by  those  things, 
whether  or  not  the  things  be  right  or  wrong  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence.  In  fact,  religion  as  this  author  sees 
it,  starts  from  man  and  ends  with  him,  instead  of  start¬ 
ing  from  God  and  leading  to  God.  jyf  q  j^yle 


The  Psychology  of  Religion.  W.  B.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D. 
The  first  volume  of  a  series  of  Oxford  Hand-Books  of 
Theology.  Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press.  Pp.  XII  and 
310.  1924.  $4.20. 

Every  work  on  the  Psychology  of  Religion  is  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  present  time  by  two  things:  the  limits  of 
the  enquiry  and  the  present  trend  in  psychology.  Psy¬ 
chology  deals  only  with  the  subjective  element,  whereas 
religion  claims  both  a  subjective,  and  an  objective  ele¬ 
ment.  And  the  present  trend  of  psychological  investiga¬ 
tion  is  into  the  abnormal  and  the  mysterious,  especially 
the  subconscious.  Notwithstanding  these  handicaps,  this 
may  well  be  said  to  be  a  sane  book  from  a  healthy  mind 
concerning  the  normal  human  life. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  all  the  views  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  distinguished  author,  and  there  is  the 
impression  created  by  his  utterances  that  he  is  rather 
overanxious  to  be  entirely  fair  to  the  behaviourists  and 
the  psycho-analysts,  and  sometimes  not  very  emphatic 
in  presenting  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  yet  the 
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general  tone  of  the  book  as  well  as  many  of  the  items  of 
discussion  in  detail  are  most  reassuring  at  this  time  when 
so  many  writers  on  the  subject  are  presuming  to  reach 
into  a  world  of  exploration  in  which  our  laws  of  human 
conscious  ratiocination  do  not  hold. 

Another  general  observation  has  also  particular  adapta¬ 
tion  to  this  book.  The  whole  psychological  argument  con¬ 
cerning  religion  comes  to  just  this,  that  the  soul  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  influences,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  reasonable  soul ; 
thus  the  discovery  of  such  influence  explains  nothing  other 
than  that  the  theory  that  the  soul  is  subject  to  such 
influences  is  correct.  This  is  little,  if  anything  more, 
than  watching  “the  wheels  go  round.”  Helen’s  babies 
were  much  interested  and  amused,  and  so  are  the  psy¬ 
chologists  ;  and  there  the  matter  ends  in  both  cases. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Breaking  the  Seals.  By  J.  J.  Ross,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1924.  Pp.  221. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Ross  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  widely  read 
books,  among  them  Pearls  from  Patmos,  dealing  with  the 
first  three  chapters  of  the  Revelation.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  an  interpretation  of  chapters  four  to  twelve  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  same  book. 

This  is  not  a  commentary  on  other  commentaries  of 
the  Revelation,  but  the  result  of  the  author’s  own  think¬ 
ing.  It  is  suggestive  and  profitable  reading.  A  fine  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  way  in  which  the  great  teachings  of  the  book 
are  applied  to  the  Christian’s  practical  life.  The  book 
shows  thorough  scholarship,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Scripture  symbolism.  j  jj  Webster. 

Life  in  the  Heights.  Devotional  Studies  in  the  Epis¬ 
tles.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  D.D.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  viii,  266.  Price,  $1.50 
net. 

This  volume  contains  sixty-nine  brief  talks  on  texts 
selected  from  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Dr.  Jowett  was  a 
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prince  among  expositors.  This  book  displays  his  sancti¬ 
fied  imagination,  keen  spiritual  insight,  transparent  clear¬ 
ness  of  thinking,  and  simplicity  of  expression  to  a  marked 
degree.  It  is  real  soul-food.  j  jj  Webster. 

The  Hymn  as  Literature.  By  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves, 

Ph.D.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  369. 

Price,  $2.00. 

Dr.  Reeves  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  this  book  “began 
as  a  task  and  grew  into  rather  an  enthusiasm.”  It  is  a 
subject  well  calculated  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  the  course  of  hymnology  down  through 
the  ages  without  being  thrilled  by  the  great  songs  of  the 
human  soul,  songs  that  have  made  history. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  “Hymn,”  in  which  its 
right  to  be  classed  as  both  poetry  and  literature  is  fully 
vindicated,  the  author  gives  u's  a  glimpse  of  ancient  and 
medieval  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Latin  hymns,  and 
then  traces  the  story  of  English  hymnology  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  discussion  also  of  the  trans¬ 
lations  and  use  of  the  Psalms  in  meter.  It  will  be  news 
to  many  readers  that  these  sprang  into  prominence,  not 
in  England  or  Germany,  but  in  France  where  Marot’s 
version  was  set  to  popular  music  and  universally  sung. 
In  England  it  was  the  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  version, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  that  won  such  popular 
favor  that  for  years  no  book,  except  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  went  through  so  many  editions. 
Not  until  1696  was  it  displaced,  and  then  only  after  a 
struggle,  by  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

Due  justice  is  done  Isaac  Watts  and  the  Wesleys.  Owing 
to  Watts’  influence  and  the  popularity  of  his  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  in  Imitation  of  the  Psalms,  the  hymns 
in  a  great  measure  displaced  the  Psalms  in  church  wor¬ 
ship;  and  since  Watts’  time  a  flood  of  hymns  have  been 
written,  some  deserving  the  highest  rank  both  as  litera¬ 
ture  and  poetry,  but  far  the  greater  part  without  much 
literary  or  poetic  merit. 
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Interesting  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
hymns  are  given,  and  comparisons  made  between  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  some  of  them  and  the  form  in  which  they 
now  appear  in  the  hymn-books.  Space  is  not  available 
for  even  a  glance  at  the  various  great  hymn  writers  or 
the  hymns  mentioned.  The  book  is  unique  in  its  view¬ 
point,  and  even  if  some  hypercritic  may  scoff  at  the  idea 
of  giving  the  hymn  an  honorable  standing  as  both  poetry 
and  literature,  he  will  not  be  able  to  deny  that  Dr.  Reeves’ 
book  itself  is  literature,  and  that  of  a  most  charming  kind. 

J.  H.  Webster. 


Publications  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co. 


Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D..  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 


[EJxtract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

Equally  Interesting  to  Young  and  Old 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I.  Happy  Days  of  Childhood,  pp,  1-40;  Chapter  11. 
College  Days  at  Oberlin,  pp.  41-105 ;  Chapter  III.  Ten  Years  in  a 
Country  Parish,  pp.  106-126;  Chapter  IV.  Ten  Years  at  Andover, 
pp.  127-145;  Chapter  V.  Transfer  to  Oberlin,  pp.  146-150;  Chapter 
VI.  Significance  of  Glacial  Phenomena,  pp.  151-159;  Chapter  VII. 
Reception  of  My  Glacial  Views,  pp.  160-170;  Chapter  VIII.  First 
Visit  to  Europe,  pp.  171-174;  Chapter  IX.  Shipwrecked  in  Green¬ 
land,  pp.  175-192;  Chapter  X.  Theological  Studies,  pp.  193-200; 
Chapter  XI.  Across  Asia,  pp.  201-349;  Chapter  XII.  Third  Visit 
to  Europe,  pp.  350-383;  Chapter  XIII.  Fourth  Visit  to  Europe, 
pp.  384-391 ;  Chapter  XIV.  Editorial  Work,  pp.  392-407 ;  Chapter 
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EDITORIAL 


People  are  beginning  to  believe  that  Christ  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  told  John  that  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  should  bring  their  power  and  glory  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that,  in  fact,  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  should  be  actually  christianized.  Moreover,  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  not  all  political ;  there  are  also 
the  kingdom  of  learning,  the  kingdom  of  business,  and  the 
kingdom  of  sport.  All  these  shall  bring  their  “glory” 
into  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  get  a  little 
religion  into  them,  into  learning  and  business  and  sport, 
but  that  learning  and  business  and  sport  are  to  be  con¬ 
verted  and  “brought  into  the  Kingdom.”  Perhaps  when 
that  day  comes,  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
in  forbidding  materialistic  evolution  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  against  the  Bible  doctrine  of  creation  will 
not  seem  so  bigoted  as  it  now  seems  to  some  people! 

Under  the  specious  cry  of  keeping  religion  out  of  poli¬ 
tics,  some  would  like  to  keep  it  out  of  everything  else. 

What  a  pretense  of  righteous  indignation  is  just  now 
displayed  by  the  whiskey  drinking  crowd:  “We  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  hypocrites”;  “Contempt  for  the 
eighteenth  amendment  is  breeding  contempt  for  all  law” ; 
“Prohibition  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  crime”; 
“There  is  more  drinking  now  than  ever  before”;  “It  is 
absolutely  impossible  of  enforcement”;  “The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  law”;  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  calamity  howl — which  is  not  yet ! 

“No  rogue  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.” 

They  passed  me  as  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  Church. 
He  was  walking  all  over  the  sidewalk  and  she  was  trying 
to  hold  him  up.  When  the  gallantry  of  man  is  drunk, 
the  queenliness  of  woman  is  put  to  shame!  The  “great 
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majority”  of  the  people  emphatically  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  a  sacred  privilege  of  a  man  to  make  such  a  spectacle 
of  himself,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so;  or  that  it  is  wrong  to 
restrain  him,  if  he  has  no  better  sense. 

“Mr.  Holslee  on  duty.”  One  of  the  most  significant 
and  promising  transformations  of  these  readjustment 
days  is  that  men  are  no  longer  regarded  as  mere  cogs  in 
a  machine  addressed  as  “clerk,”  or  “conductor,”  or 
“agent,”  or  worse  still  as  “George” ;  but  we  are  now  find¬ 
ing  everywhere,  at  ticket  windows,  in  the  Post  Office, 
at  bank  tellers’  windows,  even  on  the  street  cars,  the 
legend,  “Mr.  Holslee  on  duty.”  This  is  not  the  rise  of  the 
proletariat,  with  which  we  have  been  threatened  by 
European  propagandists,  it  is  the  holding  back  of  America 
from  having  a  proletariat.  The  proletariat  periodically 
rises  up  to  overthrow  the  regime;  but  “Mr.  Holslee”  is 
the  regime:  he  will  never  sink  to  the  lamentable  state 
of  a  mere  proletariat. 

A  RECENT  interview  with  one  of  the  foremost  anthro¬ 
pologists  of  the  world  left  in  my  note  book  some  startling 
words  of  wisdom. 

“The  origin  and  inspiration  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
world,  art  and  poetry  and  architecture  and  government, 
is  religion.”  “We  have  lost  our  vision,  that  is  why  we 
have  no  great  artists  or  great  poets.”  “We  are  on  the 
decline  and  the  end  is  certain  to  come.”  “The  women’s 
suffrage  movement  is  the  most  significant  and  dangerous 
movement;  and  means  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
civilization.” 

This  last  idea  will  be  sharply  challenged  by  many  men 
and  more  women.  It  might  be  an  unwarranted  presump¬ 
tion  to  dare  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion ;  but  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  frightful  slump  in  the  proportion  of 
voters  who  actually  vote,  since  women  have  been  en¬ 
franchised?  Evidently  the  good  women  are  not  generally 
voting.  The  bad  ones  may  be  counted  upon  to  vote ;  the 
political  rounders  will  see  to  that.  But  if  the  good  women 
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do  not  vote  and  the  bad  ones  do,  we  are  certainly  on  the 
decline.  Then  we  may  well  ask :  If  the  good  women 
go  in  for  politics  and  solicit  voters  on  the  street,  as  I 
was  solicited  two  days  ago,  will  our  American  home  de¬ 
cline?  and  if  they  do  not  take  interest  in  politics,  will 
politics  still  further  decline? 

“What  is  the  matter  with  our  young  people?”  That 
is  a  question  that  is  calling  forth  learned  disquisitions 
from  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  and  other  folk  of 
weird  learning.  The  problem  is  not  a  difficult  one  to 
understand,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  in  solving  it. 
God  still  makes  the  young  people,  and  he  makes  the  same 
kind  he  always  made.  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  our 
young  people  is  the  result  of  their  training.  This  in¬ 
sinuating  enquiry  concerning  our  young  people  is  an 
arraignment,  not  primarily  of  them,  but  of  their  parents 
and  teachers. 

But  this  recognition  of  th^  facts,  however  informing, 
does  not  solve  the  problem. 

It  was  in  a  railway  train  “somewhere  in  America”; 
to  be  precise,  it  might  be  almost  “anywhere  in  America.” 
Two  young  men  of  a  group  hastily  opened  a  suitcase  to 
obtain  something  wanted  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
group.  The  suitcase  was  immediately  beside  me,  so  that 
without  intruding  I  saw  right  on  top  in  that  case  a 
revolver,  a  large  bottle,  and  a  pack  of  cards!  This  last 
they  were  taking  out  for  the  game.  -  That  suitcase  con¬ 
tained  “what  is  the  matter  with  our  young  people,”  con¬ 
cealed  weapons,  smuggled  whiskey,  and  the  gambling 
mania,  enough  moral  dynamite  to  blow  up  our  civilization. 
They  do  not  acquire  these  habits  where  they  do  not 
prevail  among  older  people. 

We  do  not  have  any  really  “young  people”  any  more; 
we  have  only  callow  “grown  ups.”  It  used  to  be  that 
children  looked  forward  to  things;  now  they  look  for- 
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ward  to  nothing,  they  are  given  everything  from  a  pistol 
to  an  automobile;  and  demand  and  are  allowed  every 
experience  from  the  lurid  imaginary  world  of  the  movies 
to  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  Great  White  Way.  We  do  yet 
try  to  screen  our  daughters  a  little,  but  they  are  coming 
into  view  more  and  more. 

The  outcome  of  this  precociousness  in  our  young  people 
is  that  by  the  time  they  have  come  to  the  threshold  of 
manhood  and  w'omanhood  all  the  experiences  of  life  have 
palled  upon  their  taste.  They  are  in  the  frame  of  mind  of 
Alexander  the  Great  when  he  wept  that  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer!  So  they  are  ready  for  a  life 
of  sin,  or  even  of  crime,  just  to  get  a  thiill!  We  permit 
all  this  and  then  ask,  “What  is  the  matter  with  our  young 
people?” 

The  discovery  of  the  “first-hand”  documents  is  the 
latest  “discovery”  of  criticism.  Dr.  Fosdick’s  argument 
against  miracles,  subtly  camouflaged  as  a  defense  of 
miracles,  presents  the  most  illuminating  example  of  this 
illogical  process  of  the  “discoveries”  of  Modernists  (The 
Modern  Use  of  the  Bible,  p.  150). 

He  finds  that  Francis  Xavier  records  no  miracles  of 
himself,  but  his  followers  tell  many  of  him.  From  such 
instance  he  evolves — I  suppose  that  is  the  correct  word 
in  Dr.  Fosdick’s  case,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  conclusion  himself — evolves  the  thesis 
that  the  farther  from  first-hand  documents  we  get  the 
more  miracles  we  find;  and  then  he  asks  if  this  may 
be  true  also  in  the  Bible.  Then  he  proceeds  to  show, 
a  la  Fosdick,  that  it  is  true  in  the  Bible.  Wherever  no 
miracles  are  found  in  the  Bible,  that  document  is  a  first¬ 
hand  document;  and  wherever  miracles  are  found,  that 
document  is  not  first  hand ;  “and  it  was  so.”  He  finds  at 
once  that  the  first-hand  documents  have  no  miracles  in 
them  and  all  the  others  have  miracles  in  them!  Not  the 
slightest  trace  of  evidence  is  presented  that  the  documents 
were,  or  were  not,  first  hand,  except  that  they  have  in 
them,  or  have  not  in  them,  miracles  recorded.  He  de¬ 
clares  with  the  utmost  positiveness  that  the  documents 
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are,  or  are  not,  first-hand,  according  as  they  have,  or 
have  not,  miracles  in  them  according  to  his  classification 
of  those  that  have  miracles  and  those  that  do  not !  Where 
no  miracle,  “The  narratives  are  plainly  first-hand  docu¬ 
ments  written  by  a  contemporary  who  was  intimately 
conversant  with  events.” 

All  this  in  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  If  he  could  know  what  was  being  taught  on  the 
Foundation  bearing  his  name  there  might  be  a  real  Mod¬ 
ern  miracle,  like  when  the  body  of  the  dead  man  touched 
the  bones  of  the  prophet. 

So  Dr.  Fosdick  disposes  of  miracles ;  and  then,  mirabile 
dictu,  having  kicked  miracles  out  at  the  back  door  of 
history,  and  its  record  in  the  Bible,  he  turns  about  to  let 
them  in  at  the  front  door  of  Modern  Christian  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  asks  us  to  believe  in  miracles — for  ourselves, 
but  not  by  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  and  Apostles ! 

Well,  we  are  with  Dr.  Fosdick  for  present-day  miracles, 
but  we  are  with  the  Bible  worthies  also! 

The  Washington  Missionary  Conference  was  a  place 
of  vision  and  of  visions,  helpful  and  blessed,  but  the  great 
lesson  of  the  Conference  was  something  else.  It  is  not 
the  one,  or  the  few,  who  see  the  vision  of  the  whole 
need  and  of  the  whole  missionary  enterprise,  that  are 
saving  the  world,  but  the  many  who,  whatever  they  see 
or  do  not  see,  are  doing  day  by  day  their  little  part  in 
their  own  corner  of  the  world  and  of  the  task.  “Where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish,”  and  after  there  is 
a  vision,  the  people  still  perish,  if  there  be  not  the  plodders 
who  work  out  the  vision  in  all  its  humdrum  and  burden¬ 
some  detail.  Platform  missionaries  show  us  the  vision 
and  rouse  our  enthusiasm  and  get  great  applause,  but 
it  is  the  unheard-of  worker  in  some  dark  comer  that  turns 
that  vision  into  the  realities  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Great  missionary  conventions  are  observatories;  they 
afford  opportunity  of  seeing  things,  not  of  doing  things. 
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Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  in  time  past  theology 
has  been  made  something  of  a  fetish,  certainly  it  has 
become  now  something  of  a  taboo  to  some  folks.  A  young 
enthusiastic  speaker  at  the  Washington  Conference,  with 
all  the  youthtime  unafraid  confidence  before  the  appalling 
problems  of  the  world,  inveighed  against  “taking  our 
theology  to  the  heathen,  instead  of  taking  them  Christ.” 
When  later  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  would  not  talk 
very  long  to  them  about  Christ  before  they  would  find  out 
a  good  deal  of  his  theology,  he  was  quite  incredulous  and 
indignant. 

This  was  one  illustration  of  the  common  use  of  the  catch 
phrase  which  warns  against  theology.  It  is  not  psycho¬ 
logically  proper  now  to  talk  of  sin,  and  atonement,  and 
forgiveness,  and  redemption ;  one  must  speak  only  of  delin¬ 
quency,  and  sacrificial  living  and  brotherliness  and  social 
uplift!  Such  is  the  new  theology,  which  we  must  not 
call  theology  at  all.  Well,  we  won’t;  it  is  not  theology 
anyway;  it  is  “divinity  fudge.” 

Did  Christianity  fail  in  the  world  war?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seems  to  be  about  the  only  thing  that  did  not 
fail.  President  Wilson’s  fourteen  points  failed ;  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  failed ;  the  peace  failed ;  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  is  having  a  hard  time  to  live  and  function ;  disarma¬ 
ment  has  failed ;  and  the  politicians  have  made  an  awful 
mess  of  things;  but  the  great  heart  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  sympathy  is  just  where  it  always  was,  throb¬ 
bing  away  as  ever.  It  fed  Bolshevist  Russia,  is  caring  for 
the  Turk  as  well  as  the  Armenian  orphan,  and  reaches  out 
a  helping  hand  past  all  the  bellowing  jingoes  in  the  world 
to  relieve  the  suffering  poor  among  the  enemies  we  lately 
had  to  fight.  During  the  past  year  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  has  sent  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  Central  Europe. 

So  THEY  have  found  the  “missing  link”  again!  This 
everlasting,  frantic  search  after  the  “missing  link”  curi- 
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ously  enough  is  the  most  complete  refutation  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  theory.  If  species  evolved  out  of  each  other  by 
“sports,”  and  each  “sport”  started  a  new  species  by  mat¬ 
ing  with  the  old  species,  the  world  would  be  full  of  hybrids 
of  every  sort  of  living  creature.  There  would  thus  be 
ten  thousand  “missing  links.”  We  would  not  have  to 
seek  for  them,  and  the  finding  of  one  would  not  be  “news” 
at  all.  The  very  scarcity  of  these  abnormalities,  called 
“missing  links,”  shows  them  to  be  not  normal  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  great  evolution  of  all  things,  but  what  they 
really  are,  where  genuine  at  all,  mere  freaks  that  only 
prove  the  rule,  “after  its  kind.” 


QUARTERLY  ARCHAELOGICAL  REVIEW 

The  most  important  discovery  in  the  archaeological 
world  is  the  discovery  of  the  significance  of  the  things 
found  at  any  time:  the  mere  finding  of  objects  is  not 
much;  the  interpretation  of  the  objects  is  everything  that 
is  worth  while.  The  general  significance  which  Bible 
students  have  found  in  the  discoveries  in  Bible  lands  is 
now  reaching  far  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  are 
classed — sometimes  in  derision — as  mere  theologians !  In 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  February  Dr.  Fisher  is  quoted 
as  expressing  himself  most  emphatically  that  Archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries  had  never  done  otherwise  than  confirm 
the  statements  of  fact  in  the  Bible  and  that  he  had  no 
expectation  that  “they  ever  would  do  so.”  Thus  the 
trustworthiness  of  ancient  documents  is  coming  to  be 
almost  axiomatic  with  others  than  theological  scholars. 
It  is  the  underlying  truth,  the  foundation  truth  indeed. 
Yet  how  many  theories  have  been  built  out  beyond  the 
edge  of  that  foundation !  All  such  are  hanging  in  the  air. 
Any  theory  built  upon  the  untrustworthiness  of  ancient 
documents  is  sure  to  come  down  sooner  or  later. 

Another  phase  of  the  trustworthiness  of  ancient  docu¬ 
ments  is  seen  in  a  remarkable  brochure  from  Professor 
J.  A.  Montgomery  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  sources  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  disclaims — rather  too  modestly — any  pretentions 
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to  theology  or  criticism  and  speaks  only  where  he  certainly 
has  a  right  to  be  sure  of  himself,  as  an  Aramaic  scholar. 
He  has  examined  the  Greek  text  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
through  the  eyes  of  a  Palestinian  Aramaist  of  the  first 
century  and  recognizes  the  accent  and  idiom  of  the  author 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  belonging  to  one  whose  tongue 
was  distinctly  Aramaic  and  whose  familiar  habitat  was 
Palestine  of  the  first  century.  The  Greek  text  bristles 
with  Aramaisms  manifestly  unconscious  and  unintended, 
and  not  the  clumsy  imitations  of  Aramaisms  which  a 
foreigner  would  produce  only  trying  to  imitate  others, 
as  when  Americans  try  to  imitate  Cockney  English  or 
European  writers  when  they  attribute  such  amusing 
“Americanisms”  to  Americans.  These  Aramaisms  stamp 
the  writer  as  a  real  Aramaist  as  certainly  as  the  thick 
tongue  of  the  German  in  America  forever  betrays  him. 

Then  the  absolutely  accurate  familiarity  of  the  writer 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  with  the  features  and  customs  of 
Palestine,  even  such  as  are  not  mentioned  by  the  other 
evangelists,  yet  belonging  to  the  first  third  of  the  first 
century,  clearly  mark  the  author  as  a  Palestinian  of  that 
time.  The  foreigner  imitating  the  resident  would  be 
caught  as  surely  as  Professor  Sayce  has  betrayed  him¬ 
self  in  the  American  notes  of  his  Reminiscences,  or  as 
even  a  Dickens  had  done  long  before.  Altogether  Dr. 
Montgomery’s  work  is  one  of  the  keenest  pieces  of  arch¬ 
aeological  philology  given  to  the  public  since  Sir  William 
Ramsay’s  archaeological  history  of  the  Asia  Minor  mis¬ 
sionary  field  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  of  the  historical 
references  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke. 

Suspicious  reports  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  tablets  of  the  Law,  the  statue  of  Moses  and  an  account 
of  the  finding  and  rescue  of  the  babe  from  the  basket  of 
bulrushes  will  hardly  disturb  the  equanimity  of  anyone, 
except  the  most  credulous.  Sufficiently  unlikely  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  chiefiy  the  discovery  of  an 
imagination  in  Austria  whence  the  story  comes.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  fantastic  financiering 
'  of  after-war  times.  The  statue  now  named  Moses  looks 
like  any  other  crude  conventional  Egyptian  statue  and 
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the  strange  reading  into  the  inscription  of  things  which 
Professor  Petrie  did  not  see  when  he  discovered  these 
materials  years  ago  during  his  Sinaitic  researches  does 
not  invite  credence. 

The  discovery  of  Meremptah’s  throne  room  at  Memphis 
is  a  discovery  of  a  very  different  character.  To  stand  in 
the  throne-room  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  certainly 
startling,  more  thrilling  than  any  of  the  modem  inven¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  much  more  thrilling,  if  the  significance 
given  to  it  by  the  vivid  but  ill  informed  imagination  of 
some  could  be  accepted,  that  here  Moses  stood  before 
Pharaoh  and  plead  for  his  people.  That  would  be  more 
impressive  than  even  the  judgment-bar  of  Nero  in  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  before  which  Paul  stood  for  trial. 
Unfortunately  it  is  very  unlikely,  though  not  impossible, 
that  it  was  at  this  capitol  rather  than  at  Zoan  in  the 
Delta,  where  Moses  went  in  before  Pharaoh,  and  whence 
the  pursuit  went  after  the  fleeing  Israelites.  Doubtless 
there  was  a  throne-room  in  each  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  tomb,  perhaps  a  royal  tomb, 
near  the  Great  Pyramid  by  the  explorations  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Reisner  yet  awaits  full  investigation — 
and  expert  interpretation.  The  confident  announcement 
made  by  some  of  the  public  press  of  this  as  the  tomb  of 
Sneferu  of  the  Third  Dynasty  is  not  yet  fully  endorsed 
by  Dr.  Reisner.  That  it  belongs  to  that  time  and  to  some¬ 
one  connected  with  king  Sneferu  is  practically  certain. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  the  tomb  of  Sneferu  himself,  it  may 
well  make  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamen 
dwindle  into  the  significance  which  is  its  rightful  valua¬ 
tion — in  the  eyes  of  Egyptologists.  I  suppose  the  public 
will  never  consent  to  be  disillusioned  concerning  what  it 
has  been  pleased  to  accept  as  the  greatest  discovery  ever 
made  in  the  Archaeological  world.  It  may  be  true,  as 
Bamum  said,  that  Americans  like  to  be  humbugged,  but 
neither  they,  nor  any  others,  like  to  be  convicted  of  it! 
Sneferu  was  a  great  Pharaoh,  which  Tutankhamen  was 
not.  Sneferu  represents  the  first  great  development  of  the 
Empire  and  the  first  great  strides  forward  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  land  as  indicated  in  its  art  and  architecture 
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and  literature.  His  time  was  followed  by  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  world.  His 
administration  probably  extended  to  the  working  of  the 
copper  mines  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  The  report  of  Dr. 
Reisner  himself  concerning  this  tomb  now  found  will 
be  awaited  with  great  interest. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  SINLESSNESS  OF  JESUS 

How  Could  Jesus,  Born  of  a  Sinful  Woman, 

Be  Sinless? 

BY  JAMES  HARPER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(FORMERLY)  XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

There  are  two  things  assumed  in  this  question,  namely 
that  Christ  was  sinless  and  that  he  was  bom  of  a  sinful 
woman.  It  may  be  proper  to  present  some  explanation 
of  both  of  these  positions  before  proceeding  to  explain 
how  Christ  could,  in  the  circumstances,  be  sinless. 

That  Christ  was  in  himself  absolutely  untainted  by  sin 
and  perfectly  holy  is  clearly  taught  in  Scripture.  For 
explicit  proof  the  following  texts  are  adequate,  Luke 
1:35;  Jno.  8:29,  55;  15:10,  25;  2  Cor.  5:21;  Heb.  4:15; 
7:26,  27;  I  Pet.  2:22;  1  Jno.  3:5. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  evidence  it  may  be  mentioned, 
as  powerful  collateral  proof,  that  our  Lord,  lowly  and 
humble  though  he  was,  never,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
world,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  mistaken,  or  at  fault, 
in  any  particular.  He  offered  thanks  to  God,  but  never 
confession  of  sin.  In  no  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  in 
the  calm  consciousness  of  his  perfect  integrity  and  purity, 
did  he  give  the  challenge  to  his  unscrupulous  foes ;  “which 
of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin?”  (Jno.  8:46)  ;  and  declare 
“He  that  sent  me  is  with  me,  for  I  do  always  those  things 
that  please  Him”  (Jno.  8:29). 

It  may  on  the  other  hand  be  objected  that  in  the  Psalms 
which  embody  a  forecast  of  his  sentiments  and  feelings 
when  he  appeared  among  men,  or  which  rather  present 
him  to  us  in  the  very  act  of  uttering  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  emotions,  he  does  confess  and  bewail  his  sins.  Thus 
in  Ps.  31:10,  it  is  he  who  says,  “My  strength  faileth  be¬ 
cause  of  mine  iniquity,”  and  in  Ps.  40:12  it  is  he  who 
exclaims,  “For  innumerable  evils  have  compassed  me 
about ;  mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that 
I  am  not  able  to  look  up;  they  are  more  than  the  hairs 
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of  mine  head ;  therefore  mine  heart  faileth  me” ;  while  in 
Ps.  69:5  he  cries,  “O  God,  thou  knowest  my  foolishness, 
and  my  sins  are  not  hid  from  thee.” 

In  reply  to  this  objection  it  may  be  said  that  in  these 
psalms  as  well  as  in  others  he  claims  to  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  God.  See  Ps.  31:5,  6;  40:7-10;  41:12;  69:4, 
7-9;  109:3-5. 

This  seeming  contradiction  is  proved  to  be  only  seem¬ 
ing  when  it  is  considered  that  sin  was  judicially  charged, 
or  imputed,  to  Christ.  Viewing  himself  in  the  light  of 
that  fact,  he  might  speak  of  his  “sins.”  They  were  his 
as  to  their  guilt,  but  not  as  to  their  pollution;  his  to  be 
answered  for  in  our  room,  not  his  to  be  purged  out  of 
him;  his  by  legal  imputation,  not  his  by  infusion.  The 
apparent  contradictions  of  Scripture  touching  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ  are  resolved  into  a  beautiful  harmony  by 
the  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  while  in  himself  sinless, 
the  guilt  of  a  vast  multitude  was  legally  charged  to  him. 
The  entire  company  of  the  saved  can  say,  “The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all”;  “He  hath  made  him 
to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin.” 

The  other  assumption  in  our  question  is  that  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  a  sinful  woman.  When  we  say 
that  she  was  a  “sinful”  woman,  we  do  not  mean  that  she 
was  an  ungodly  woman,  but  merely  that  she  was  a  sharer 
in  original  sin,  and  that,  although  justified  and  in  a  large 
degree  sanctified,  she  was  still  deficient  in  holiness;  a 
saintly  woman,  indeed,  yet  not  perfectly  purified  before 
the  date  of  her  death.  We  reject  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  of  “The  Immaculate  Conception”  of  Mary,  while 
gladly  recognizing  her  as  a  holy  and  highly  honored 
woman. 

Thus  we  come  round  to  the  question  proposed  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  “How  could  Jesus,  bom  of  a  sinful,  or  imperfectly 
sanctified,  woman,  be  sinless?”  It  seems  appropriate  at 
this  stage  to  state  that  our  belief  in  the  fact  of  the  perfect 
holiness  of  Christ’s  human  nature  does  not  rest  on  our 
ability  to  explain  how  it  could  be  so.  We  may  believe  a 
thing  to  be  true,  although  unable  to  account  for  it.  In 
the  natural  world  there  are  many  recognized  facts  which 
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are  inexplicable.  Not  otherwise  is  it  in  the  religious 
sphere.  Keeping  in  mind  this  caution,  let  us  address  our¬ 
selves  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  been  stated. 

1.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  did  not  incur  guilt  and 
corruption  from  Adam  because  not  represented  by  him. 
Our  view  on  this  point  is  expressed  in  the  precise  and 
cautious  statement  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  “The  cove¬ 
nant  being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  his  posterity,  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by 
ordinary  generation  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in 
his  first  transgression.”  But  Christ  did  not  descend  from 
Adam  by  ordinary  generation.  The  rule,  or  method,  of 
ordinary  generation  is  that  every  child  born  shall  have 
two  parents,  a  father  and  a  mother.  Dual  human  parent¬ 
age  is  the  ordinary  condition  of  human  childhood.  Human 
childhood  with  single  human  parentage  is  supernatural, 
that  is,  miraculous.  And  such  was  the  childhood  of 
Christ.  He  had  a  human  mother,  but  no  human  father. 
This  is  made  abundantly  clear  in  Matt.  1:18-5  and  Luke 
1:35  and  seems  to  be  hinted  in  the  expression  “made” 
(or  bom)  “of  a  woman**  which  occurs  in  Gal.  4:4.  On 
solid  grounds,  therefore,  we  hold,  notwithstanding  the 
learned  rubbish  advanced  by  Schleiermacher,  Hamack, 
and  others  to  the  contrary,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  while 
descended  from  Adam,  did  not  proceed  from  him  “by 
ordinary  generation.” 

The  peculiar  expression,  moreover,  addresed  by  Gabriel 
to  Mary  (Luke  1:35),  “That  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee,”  or,  as  the  Revisers  put  it,  “That  which  is 
to  be  born  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God,”  or  as  it 
is  in  the  American  revision,  “Wherefore  also  the  holy 
thing  which  is  begotten  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God” 
seems  to  suggest  that  Mary  was  to  give  birth  not  to  a 
human  person,  but  to  a  human  nature.  This  tallies  with 
the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  that  even  after  the 
incarnation,  Christ  was  not  bipersonal,  but  unipersonal. 
Adam,  a  person  himself,  represented  persons.  But  Christ 
as  to  his  human  nature  was  not  a  person.  Therefore  Adam 
did  not  represent  him.  The  human  nature  of  Christ, 
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therefore,  was  exempt  from  the  guilt  and  pollution  en¬ 
tailed  from  Adam  upon  his  natural  descendants. 

This  conclusion  may  be  reached  also  in  another  way. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  ground  for  believing  that  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  would  have  occurred  but 
for  the  fall  of  man  and  God’s  purpose  of  mercy  toward 
men.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  a  favorite  doctrine  with 
Schleiermacher,  in  which  he  has  many  followers,  that  the 
Son  of  God  would  have  become  man,  even  if  the  fall  had 
not  occurred.  But  the  doctrine  is  at  variance  with  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Bible.  See  in  opposition  to  it.  Gal. 
4:4-5;  Jno.  3:16,  17;  Heb.  2:14-18;  10:5-7;  1  Pet.  1:20; 
1  Jno.  3:8;  4:9,  10,  14.  The  occasion  of  the  incarnation 
was  not  the  creation,  but  the  fall,  of  man.  That  is  to  say 
that  had  man  not  fallen,  the  Son  of  God  would  not  have 
appeared  in  the  flesh.  But  all  for  whom  Adam  stood 
as  covenant  head,  or  representative,  must  come  into  the 
world  whether  he  stood  or  fell.  The  justice  and  the  truth 
of  God  demanded  this  on  the  supposition  that  Adam  broke 
the  covenant  and  incurred  the  curse  for  himself  and  for 
all  whom  he  represented.  If  Adam  had  kept  the  covenant, 
the  goodness  of  God,  as  well  as  his  veracity  and  justice, 
would  have  demanded  that  all  for  whom  Adam  had  stood 
sponsor  should  come  into  being  and  receive  the  good  to 
which  they  were  entitled  through  his  covenant-keeping. 
If  Adam  had  represented  Christ,  then  the  latter  must 
have  come  in  the  flesh  whether  the  former  stood  or  fell. 
But  we  have  just  seen  that  had  not  man  fallen,  Christ 
would  not  have  come  in  the  flesh.  Therefore  Adam  did 
not  in  the  covenant  of  works  represent  Christ.  But  if 
he  did  not  represent  Christ,  the  latter  did  not  inherit 
from  Adam  guilt  and  moral  impurity. 

But  the  question  may  still  recur,  “If  Christ  was  born 
of  a  mother  who  was  not  sinless,  how  could  he  escape 
the  contamination  of  sin?  Would  not  the  virus  of  sin 
descend  from  mother  to  child,  for  ‘who  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?’  ”  We  might  answer  by  saying 
that,  as  Jesus  had  but  one  human  parent,  the  law  of 
heredity,  as  we  see  it  operating  through  two  human  par¬ 
ents,  a  father  and  mother,  did  not  apply  to  him.  But  a 
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better  answer  in  our  opinion  is  this,  that  from  Mary 
Jesus  derived  his  body,  not  his  soul;  that  the  matter  of 
which  his  infant  body  was  composed  proceeded  from  her, 
but  that  the  soul  with  which  it  was  joined  in  a  vital  union 
was  directly  from  God.  This  solution,  it  is  admitted, 
opens  a  further  and  very  difficult  field  of  inquiry,  that, 
namely,  as  to  the  origin  of  human  souls.  Are  they  pro¬ 
created,  just  as  is  the  body,  or  are  they  immediately  in¬ 
fused  by  God,  or  conjoined  in  vital  union  with  their  re¬ 
spective  bodies?  The  former  of  these  views  is  technically 
called  “Traducianism” ;  the  latter  is  styled  “Creationism.” 
Grave  difficulties  attach  to  either  view;  but  I  prefer  the 
latter,  impelled  in  part  to  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  Christ’s  escaping  the  tincture 
of  sin  if  he  derived  his  soul,  as  well  as  his  body,  from  a 
mother  not  free  from  the  defilement  of  sin.  Into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  abstruse  question  as  to  the  origin  of  souls 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  further  than  to  say  that  Tra¬ 
ducianism  seems  to  me  to  involve  the  doctrine  of  Material¬ 
ism  and  to  be  forbidden  by  the  contrast  indicated  in 
Heb.  12:9  between  “fathers  of  our  flesh**  and  the  “Father 
of  spirits.** 

But  it  may  be  asked,  “Would  not  the  difficulty  remain, 
if  you  admit  that  the  body  of  Christ  proceeded  from 
substance  of  his  mother.”  We  answer  “No.”  Mere  mat¬ 
ter  has  no  moral  quality.  Viewed  in  itself,  it  is  out  of  the 
sphere  of  morality.  It  is  true  that  matter  embraced  in 
the  composite  being  called  “man”  may,  while  in  union 
with  the  soul,  be  spoken  of  as  sinful  or  as  holy;  for  we 
are  called  upon  to  present  our  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice 
to  God  and  are  to  pray  for  our  sanctification  in  body,  soul 
and  spirit.  But  matter  separate  from  the  soul  has  no 
moral  quality.  Now  if  the  material  substance  of  the 
virgin,  and  that  alone,  was  appropriate  for  the  production 
of  the  Saviour’s  humanity,  it  had,  wher  detached  from 
her,  no  moral  quality,  any  more  than  had  the  dust  of  the 
ground  from  which  Adam  was  formed;  but  when  in  the 
mysterious  process  united  with  the  pure  soul  of  Jesus, 
the  complex  result  could  be  called  “holy.”  The  material 
contribution  from  the  substance  of  the  virgin  whether 
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at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  or  in  the  subsequent  process 
of  nutrition,  no  more  tainted  him  with  sin  than  did  his 
later  participation  of  food  and  drink  proceeding  from  the 
ground  cursed  for  the  sin  of  man. 

No  one  has  been  more  persistent  than  the  late  Dr.  W.  G. 
Shedd  in  asserting  that  the  human  nature  which  the  Son 
of  God  assumed  needed  both  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  sinful  in  the  instant  of 
assumption  and  consequently  needed  both  pardon  and  puri¬ 
fication.  The  language  of  Dr.  Shedd  is  sometimes  vague, 
or  even  paradoxical;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  he 
deemed  the  nature  which  Christ  took  to  be  tainted  with 
sin  and  in  need  both  of  justification  and  of  sanctification. 
Thus  in  his  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  81,  we  read, 
“He  was  ‘the  seed  of  the  woman,*  and  ‘the  seed  of  David.’ 
As  such  simply,  his  human  nature  was  like  that  of  David 
and  of  Mary,  fallen  and  sinful.  It  is  denominated  ‘sinful 
flesh’  in  Rom.  8:3.  It  required  perfect  sanctification  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  Second  Trini¬ 
tarian  person  and  it  obtained  it  through  the  miraculous 
conception.”  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  ardor,  fails  to  show  how 
a  miraculous  conception  could  sanctify;  and,  besides,  he 
is  inaccurate  in  quotation ;  for  in  Rom.  8:3  it  is  not  said 
that  God  sent  his  Son  in  sinful  flesh,  but  only  “in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh.” 

“The  idea  of  redemption,'*  says  Dr.  Shedd,  “also  includes 
both  justification  and  sanctification,  and  it  is  conceded 
that  that  portion  of  the  human  nature  which  the  Logos 
assumed  into  union  with  himself  was  redeemed.  His  own 
humanity  was  ‘the  first-fruits’  of  his  redemptive  work. 
‘Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christs.’ 
1  Cor.  15:23  *  *  *  So  far  then  as  the  guilt  of  Adam’s 
sin  rested  upon  that  unindividualized  portion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fallen  nature  of  Adam  assumed  by  the  Logos,  it  was 
expiated  by  the  one  sacrifice  on  Calvary.”  Sys.  TheoL, 
II,  p.  82. 

These  assertions  and  speculations  may  be  confronted 
by  two  questions : — 

First :  Why  was  the  birth  of  Jesus  miraculous  ?  What 
end  was  to  be  gained  by  deviation  from  the  normal  order 
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according  to  which  every  child  bom  has  two  human  par¬ 
ents?  Would  not  the  Saviour  have  been  brought  nearer 
to  us  by  being  bom  of  dual  human  parentage?  If  the 
nature  assumed  was  sinful,  why  was  there  any  deviation 
from  the  fixed  method  of  human  descent? 

Second:  If  the  human  nature  assumed  by  the  Son  of 
God  was  sinful,  how  was  it  freed  from  the  guilt  and  pol¬ 
lution  of  its  sin?  Was  it  by  the  direct  and  sovereign 
will  of  God?  If  so,  how  was  the  justice  of  Deity  satisfied? 
And  why  is  atonement  necessary  in  order  to  our  salvation  ? 
If  it  be  said  that  the  human  nature  assumed  was  par¬ 
doned  and  purified  on  the  ground  of  the  prospective  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  then  it  would  follow  that  he  redeemed 
himself.  But  the  view  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  him 
is  that  he  who  redeems  us  “knew  no  sin,”  was  “holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners”;  that 
“in  him  was  no  sin.”  That  “he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,”  not  for  his  own ;  2  Cor.  5 :21 ;  Heb.  7 :26 ; 
1  Jno.  3:5;  Is.  53:5. 

But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  the  entire 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  though  bom  of  a  woman  not  sinless, 
we  must  hold  with  unrelaxing  grasp  the  great  principle 
that  our  Lord’s  human  nature  was  absolutely  free  from 
sin.  He  became  sin,  it  is  true,  but  only  by  imputation, 
or  as  a  surety  while  in  himself  “he  knew  no  sin.”  He 
became  a  sin-bearer;  but  the  sin  he  bore  was  that  of 
others,  not  his  own. 


MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE 

CHRIST 

BY  REVEREND  W.  W.  EVERTS,  D.D. 

ROXBURY,  MASS. 

In  the  records  of  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(Vol.  V,  p.  788)  an  epitome  is  given  of  the  principles 
of  the  leading  schools  of  sociologists.  Spencer  and 
Schaeffle  treat  society  as  a  botanist  treats  a  plant,  as  a 
physical  organism.  The  psychological  school  claims  that 
society  is  a  mode  of  mental  activity.  The  utilitarians  look 
at  society  from  the  angle  of  usefulness.  Durkheim  and 
LeBon  regard  society  as  hypnotizing  the  individual  by 
suggestions.  Tarde  discovers  the  secret  of  the  formation 
of  society  in  imitation  stimulated  by  sympathy.  Gid- 
dings  treats  man  as  a  political  animal  whose  mind  re¬ 
sponds  to  sensitive  matter.  Mallock  finds  that  society 
breaks  down  when  tested  by  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Gumplowics  sees  in  society  nothing  but  a  never  ending 
struggle  in  which  the  weak  are  exploited  by  the  strong. 
Loria,  Novikow,  and  Sighele  likewise  follow  Marx  and 
dwell  on  the  class  struggle  with  no  care  for  the  general 
welfare.  Ward  is  a  disciple  of  Comte  the  Positivist. 
Carey  identifies  sociology  with  political  economy.  Gum¬ 
plowics  says,  “In  these  schools,  as  at  Bethlehem’s  inn, 
there  is  no  room  for  Christ.  They  count  it  a  glory  that 
sociology  is  now  called  a  science  and  therefore  has  no  need 
of  revelation.”  The  famous  leader  Marx  explicitly  ex¬ 
cluded  all  religion  from  his  system.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Christ  is  not  needed  in  this  science,  if,  as  Gumplowics 
asserts,  it  does  not  pretend  to  answer  the  three  important 
questions,  wherefore,  whence,  and  whither?  There  were 
political  economists  before  Christ,  and,  if  sociology  con¬ 
fines  its  attention  to  material  benefits,  it  may  get  on  with¬ 
out  Christ.  The  “Biblical  World”  (1895,  p.  5)  warns 
preachers  against  dabbling  in  social  reforms.  It  says: 
“There  is  real  danger  that  in  their  endeavor  to  be  social 
reformers  and  municipal  censors  our  religious  teachers 
may  forget  that  religion  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  lasting 
reform  and  that  the  Christ  they  preach,  so  far  as  men 
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thus  far  know,  is  the  one  sure  means  of  arousing  religious 
emotions  and  of  satisfying  religious  desire.”  Hamack 
(Social  Gospel,  p.  71)  takes  the  same  position,  “The  im¬ 
provement  of  economic  conditions  is  not  the  duty  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  chief  task  is  to  preach  the  Gospel.  If  not, 
Christianity  will  cease.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  social  mani¬ 
festation  but  a  faith  to  overcome  the  world.  Social  work¬ 
ers  can  never  do  the  work  of  ministers.  The  church  is 
secularized  if  ministers  discuss  land  tenure,  taxation, 
insurance,  and  price  regulation.  Christians  have  nothing 
in  common  with  those  who  inculcate  a  life  devoid  of  reli¬ 
gion  (p.  13.).  The  Gospel  contains  no  teaching  concern¬ 
ing  temporal  good  that  could  be  summed  up  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program.  A  religion  that  aims  to  save  the  soul 
and  transform  the  inner  man  is  not  qualified  to  lead  the 
way  in  economic  development.  Of  all  falsehoods  and  delu¬ 
sions  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  is  this,  that  if  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  are  ameliorated  altruism  will  come  of 
itself.  We  must  wait  long  for  an  economic  scheme  in 
which  selfishness  plays  no  part,  or  one  which  makes 
love  of  humanity  a  natural  outfiow  of  the  human  heart. 
Unrestrained  liberty  is  anarchy.  The  Gospel  has  the 
peace  that  the  world  cannot  give.”  “The  Anglican  Theo¬ 
logical  Review”  (October,  1923)  thus  refers  to  a  book 
by  a  sociological  preacher  in  Nebraska,  named  Buckner. 
The  title  of  the  book  is:  “How  I  Lost  My  Job.”  “A 
preacher’s  job,”  it  says,  “is  to  set  forth  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  a  power  to  save,  not  to  go  around  Calvary  hill 
looking  for  germs.”  Of  course,  there  are  some  writers 
who  endeavor  to  link  sociology  to  the  New  Testament, 
but  they  plainly  admit  that  what  they  teach  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  theirs  which  they  attach  to  the  Gospels.  To 
mention  two  of  the  best  known  who  seek  thus  to  improve 
the  sacred  writings  we  open  to  page  179  in  Kent’s  Social 
Teaching  of  Jesus  and  read :  “Matthew,  Mark,  and  John 
were  not  primarily  interested  in  social  problems.”  Rau- 
schenbusch  (Christianizing  the  Social  Order,  p.  57)  speaks 
of  Christ’s  tacit  assumption  of  the  main  idea  which  he 
held  in  common  with  the  people  as  a  matter  of  course; 
(p.  58)  we  shall  have  to  prolong  the  line  of  his  thought 
beyond  the  position  marked  in  his  recorded  teaching; 
(p.  60)  probably  Jesus  began  with  the  same  horizon  as  his 
countrymen.” 


CREATION  VERSUS  EVOLUTION 

PROFESSOR  LEANDER  S.  KEYSER,  A.M.,  D.D. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Some  persons  may  object  to  the  phrasing  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  Their  demur  may  be  directed  against  the  word 
“versus,”  because  they  think  that  the  doctrines  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  evolution  should  not  be  put  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  Has  not  the  philosopher,  Bergson,  standardized 
the  phrase,  “Creative  Evolution”?  Ought  one  to  chal¬ 
lenge  so  high  an  authority? 

However,  every  man  must  do  his  own  thinking,  and 
must  not  yield  too  much  to  the  lure  of  great  names.  There¬ 
fore  we  shall  first  state  why  the  word  “versus”  should 
be  retained  in  the  title  of  our  paper.  The  trouble  today 
is,  too  many  people  use  the  words  “creation”  and  “evolu¬ 
tion”  in  a  loose  and  ambiguous  sense,  and  this  misuse 
causes  much  confusion  of  thought,  and  turns  many  a 
debate  into  a  mere  logomachy.  No  headway  can  be  gained 
in  any  discussion  unless  the  opposing  parties  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  relative  to  the  capital  terms  em¬ 
ployed.  This  is  true  in  the  present  controversy  over 
evolution  and  creation. 

The  Terms  Defined 

Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  the  definition  of  terms. 
A  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  creation  and 
evolution;  they  should  not  be  merged  into  one  meaning. 
By  creation  is  meant  the  bringing  of  something  new  into 
existence.  In  scholastic  phrase  it  is  called  **creatio  ex 
nihilo.  In  many  places  in  the  Bible  it  connotes  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  entity — a  noumenon  that  had  no  prior 
existence.  In  this  sense  it  must  be  used  in  Genesis  1:1: 
“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;” 
for  here  the  evident  teaching  is  that  “the  heavens  and 
the  earth”  did  not  exist  before  they  were  created.  If  the 
verb  “create”  (Hebrew,  hara)  does  not  carry  this  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  place,  it  has  no  definite  sense,  and  therefore 
we  are  left  in  ignorance  regarding  the  vital  problem  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe.  Surely  God  would  not  give 
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mankind  a .  revelation  of  Himself  and  His  redemptive 
plan  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  leave  the  origin  of 
things  in  obscurity. 

In  Genesis  1 :27,  relative  to  the  origin  of  man,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  verb  hara  means  to 
make  something  ex  nihilo.  If  that  is  its  meaning  in  the 
first  verse,  it  surely  must  carry  the  same  meaning  in 
verse  27.  If  it  does  not,  the  Bible,  instead  of  being  a 
divine  revelation,  is  a  welter  of  “confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.”  Its  clear  and  positive  statements  do  not  convey 
the  idea  that  it  is  such  a  book.  Thus  the  Bible  teaches 
that  man’s  soul  or  mind  was  divinely  created  ex  nihilo 
in  the  image  of  its  Maker.  No  human  soul  existed  pre¬ 
viously;  a  new  entity  was  brought  into  being. 

A  collation  of  the  Biblical  passages  containing  the  word 
“create”  (bara)  proves  our  thesis.  In  almost  every  case, 
if  not  in  every  one,  it  bears  the  meaning  that  a  new  entity 
was  brought  into  existence  or  that  some  new  energy  or 
quality  was  instituted  that  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
initiating  power  of  God.  It  always  means,  therefore,  that 
something  new  has  come  to  pass  through  divine  or  super¬ 
natural  agency. 

Here  a  distinction  needs  to  be  made.  Sometimes  the 
word  “creation,”  preceded  by  the  article  “the,”  is  used 
to  designate  the  whole  universe  as  it  has  been  brought 
into  being  by  its  Maker,  as,  for  example,  Rom.  8:22: 
“For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  together  until  now”  (see  also  verses  19  and  20). 
But  here  its  obvious  meaning  is,  the  universe  as  divinely 
created.  This  usage  need  not  be  confused  with  the  root 
meaning  of  the  verb  “to  create.” 

The  word  “evolution,”  as  used  technically  today,  has  a 
different  meaning.  It  cannot  mean  the  production  of  a 
new  entity — causing  something  to  exist  that  had  no  prior 
existence.  It  can  mean  only  the  development  of  some¬ 
thing  already  existing,  which  has  within  it  the  poten¬ 
tialities  for  unfolding  into  new  forms.  Its  etymology 
determines  its  sense ;  it  is  derived  from  e,  out,  and  volvo, 
volvere,  to  roll;  therefore  to  roll  out.  This  implies  two 
facts :  first,  that  there  is  something  existing ;  second,  that 
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whatever  can  be  “rolled  out”  must  have  been  previously 
“rolled  in.”  Surely  if  there  were  no  noumenon  and  no 
involution,  there  could  be  no  evolution.  Is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,  that  evolution  is  not  a  creative  process?  It 
can  bring  nothing  into  existence  de  novo;  it  can  only  de¬ 
velop  things  that  already  exist.  Neither  can  it  in  any 
way  determine  how  the  primordial  material  came  into 
being. 

To  use  the  term  “evolution”  in  an  elastic  and  unscien¬ 
tific  sense  simply  introduces  confusion  into  the  debate, 
and  thus  does  disservice  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Some 
people  use  it  to  designate  progress  of  any  kind,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  But  we  would  remind  controversialists 
that  successive  steps  of  creation,  as  indicated  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  is  progressive  ci'eation,  not  evolution. 
Whenever  God  steps  in  to  make  something  new,  that  act 
cannot  rightly  be  called  evolution,  which  can  only  develop 
things  and  forces  already  in  existence.  Even  if  it  could 
be  scientifically  demonstrated  that  God,  after  creating  the 
primordial  substances  and  forces,  unfolded  them  by  a 
gradual  process,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  “uniform¬ 
ity,”  that  method  could  hardly  be  called  evolution;  be¬ 
cause,  in  order  to  make  it  progressive,  God  would  con¬ 
stantly  have  to  inject  new  forces  into  it  from  without. 
But  evolution,  as  usually  defined,  means  “a  series  of  pro¬ 
gressive  changes  according  to  certain  fixed  laws  and  by 
means  of  resident  force.”  Thus  theism  and  evolution  can¬ 
not  walk  together  amicably ;  they  are  mutually  exclusive, 
because,  if  evolution  is  “God’s  method  of  working,”  His 
transcendence  must  be  rejected;  He  must  become  imma¬ 
nent  in  nature,  and  thus  must  be  identified  with  natural 
forces  and  laws.  This  theory  spells  pantheism,  but  not 
theism.  Therefore,  as  we  have  maintained  in  other 
places,  the  phrase,  “theistic  evolution,”  is  a  contradiction 
of  terms.  Pantheism  and  evolution  might  go  together, 
but  not  theism  and  evolution. 

What  the  Evolution  Theory  Really  Is 

Let  us  now  define  as  closely  as  possible  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  it  is  explicated  by  its  scientific  exponents. 
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There  are  two  schools  of  evolutionists.  The  more  thor¬ 
ough-going  exponents  go  back  as  far  as  the  primordial 
material — the  universal  ether,  or  the  nebulae,  or  whatever 
it  may  have  been.  These  protagonists  believe  in  what  is 
called  “cosmic  evolution” — ^that  is,  that  evolution  has 
brought  forth  from  the  original  material  and  energy 
everything  that  exists  today  in  the  universe,  inorganic 
substance,  life,  species,  man,  human  society  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  all  our  morals,  manners  and  religion.  Evolution 
is  the  All-Doer.  Whence  came  the  primordial  material? 
On  that  question  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  venders  of  evolution.  Some  admit  that  it  must  or 
might  have  been  created;  others  hold  that  it  is  eternal; 
others  are  agnostical  and  non-committal  on  this  point. 

The  other  class  of  evolutionists  uphold  what  is  known 
as  “organic  evolution.”  They  do  not  go  back  of  life  or 
vital  force.  Some  of  them  even  resent  the  effort  to  do  so, 
and  chide  their  opponents  for  raising  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  life  at  all.  Others  simply  say  that  we  do  not 
at  present  know  whence  came  the  first  vital  cell  organism 
or  organisms.  However,  given  the  living  cell,  no  matter 
how  produced,  these  advocates  declare  that  from  it  all 
living  forms  have  been  evolved,  all  species  of  vegetables, 
insects,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  man. 

Let  one  fact  be  held  in  mind  always.  To  a  man  the 
champions  of  evolution  teach  that  the  human  family  traces 
its  lineage  back  to  an  animal  stock,  and  thence  back 
through  lower  and  lower  organic  forms  to  the  amoeba 
or  the  protozoan.^  None  of  the  scientists  today  preach 
that  man  has  descended  directly  from  the  ape  or  the 
monkey;  they  hold  that  man  came  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  simians,  whom  they  greet  only  as  man’s  cousins, 
more  or  less  removed,  but  not  as  his  ancestors.  This 
means  that  man  must  have  come  from  an  animal  stock 
still  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  apes,  monkeys,  baboons 
and  gorilla,  all  of  which  were  evolved  from  the  same 
primate  stock.  En  'passant,  the  remark  may  be  permitted 
that  this  view  of  man’s  animal  descent  seems  to  be  much 
more  alluring  to  the  evolutionists  than  the  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  that  man  was  originally  created  a  rational  per- 
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sonality  in  the  divine  image.  Just  why  the  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  should  be  repellent  to  the  evolutionists,  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 

It  will  now  be  our  purpose  to  contrast  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  creation  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  try 
to  discover  which  is  the  more  rational,  adequate  and  scien¬ 
tific.  This  comparison  will  include  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  of  life,  of  species  and  very  briefly  of  man. 

Whence  Came  the  Cosmos? 

First,  we  shall  deal  with  the  promoters  of  naturalistic 
evolution,  who  hold  that  the  material  of  the  cosmos  is 
eternal.  Their  contention  is  simple  enough:  that  since 
we  must  believe  that  something  is  eternal,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  think  that  this  eternal  entity  is  matter  as  that 
it  is  God.  They  prefer,  therefore,  to  accept  the  first 
alternative. 

What  shall  be  said  in  reply?  It  is  freely  granted  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  an  eternal  entity.  Let  us  reason  it  out.  Since  there 
is  something  now,  there  must  have  always  been  some¬ 
thing.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  nothing, 
nothing  could  have  ever  been.  Something  cannot  come 
from  nothing.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  This  hoary  Latin 
adage  will  not  down.  It  lies  in  the  very  grain  of  human 
thought.  It  is  an  axiom  whose  statement  constitutes  its 
own  proof.  It  is  as  clear  and  ineffaceable  as  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 

Therefore  we  agree  thus  far  with  the  atheist — that 
something  must  be  eternal.  Shall  it  be  God  or  matter? 
There  is  the  crux. 

First,  is  not  the  theistic  philosophy  the  better  and 
higher  view?  If  God  is  the  eternal  Being,  He  must  be 
personal,  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  the  ground  and  source 
of  everything  that  is  good.  This  seems  to  be  as  high 
and  ennobling  a  conception  as  the  human  mind  can  cher¬ 
ish.  Is  it  not  a  more  elevating  view  than  to  trace  every¬ 
thing  back  to  mere  insensate  matter?  Why  should  anyone 
prefer  the  lower  to  the  higher  conception?  Might  not 
personal  preferences  be  an  index  to  character? 
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Again,  the  real  scientist  and  the  true  philosopher  always 
seek  for  adequate  causes  of  all  events  and  effects.  Sup¬ 
pose  for  the  moment  that  we  assume  mere  insensate  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  the  only  eternal  entity.  Surely  the  most  devoted 
materialist  will  not  ascribe  consciousness  and  sentiency 
to  the  nebulae  or  the  universal  ether,  or  whatever  the 
primordial  substance  may  have  been.  But  could  the  in¬ 
organic  ever  have  evolved  into  the  organic  by  means  of 
resident  forces?  Could  the  non-living  ever  have  evolved 
into  the  living?  Could  the  non-sen tient  ever  have  evolved 
into  the  sentient?  More  than  all,  could  the  unconscious, 
the  non-personal,  the  non-moral,  the  non-spiritual  ever 
have  evolved  into  the  self-conscious,  the  personal,  the 
moral  and  the  spiritual?  You  cannot  get  something  out 
of  nothing.  Water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source 
by  its  own  pressure.  Something  cannot  come  forth  from 
a  cause  that  does  not  have  in  it  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
result.  Thus  the  materialistic  view  proves  itself  inade¬ 
quate.  All  along  the  line  it  violates  the  welUknown  law 
of  causality. 

In  contrast,  suppose  we  assume  that  the  God  depicted 
in  the  Bible  is  the  eternal  Being  and  that  He  created  the 
universe ;  then  we  have  assigned  at  the  start  an  adequate 
cause  for  all  the  grand  effects  and  phenomena  that  we 
behold  in  this  marvelous  cosmos.  We  can  thus  account 
adequately  for  the  existence  of  matter,  because  an  all- 
powerful  God  could  easily  have  created  it  and  endued  with 
all  the  energies  it  possesses  and  exhibits.  In  the  same 
way  we  can  effectively  account  for  the  origin  of  life,  be¬ 
cause  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  “the  living  God.”  We  can 
give  an  adequate  explanation  of  personality  in  man,  for 
God  is  a  personal  Being;  and  so  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  life,  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest.  When 
we  are  seeking  for  causes,  let  us  seek  for  those  that  are 
adequate. 

True  science  and  philosophy  also  try  to  find  the  ultimate 
unifying  principle  or  power  in  this  diversified  cosmos. 
But  materialism  cannot  discover  that  principle.  It  sees 
the  diversity  in  material  substances,  which,  as  far  as 
science  has  demonstrated,  are  made  up  of  some  ninety 
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primary  elements,  which  refuse  to  be  reduced  to  the 
desired  monistic  principle,  or  essence,  or  force.  But  what 
is  that  great  power  that  gives  unity  to  all  this  diversity, 
and  makes  the  universe  an  unus  verto?  For  we  call  it 
a  cosmos,  and  cannot  regard  it  as  a  chaos.  Materialistic 
science  is  here  driven  into  a  cul  de  sac.  It  cannot  explain ; 
it  cannot  find  the  power  that  holds  all  things  together. 

The  theistic  philosophy — that  of  the  Bible — encounters 
no  difficulty  here.  The  one  God  can  easily  be  seen  to  be 
the  adequate  unifying  co-efficient.  Personality  is  one, 
and  is  perduring.  Whatever  else  may  change,  the  Ego 
is  the  one  continuum.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  also  an 
eternal  Trinity;  therefore  He  has  immanent  diversity  as 
well  as  unity  in  His  own  life;  thus  He  can  create  a  uni¬ 
verse  with  all  its  diversity,  and  yet,  as  He  is  one  Being, 
He  can  make  it  a  universe,  governed  by  one  power  and 
informed  by  one  purpose.  Is  it  not  better,  far  better, 
to  accept  an  adequate  First  Cause  than  one  that  balks 
our  quest  at  every  vital  point? 

We  are  no  advocate  of  Pragmatism,  as  that  term  is 
generally  used.  We  want  truth  first,  then  the  useful  and 
beneficial.  However,  when  a  certain  world-view  seems  to 
be  true  for  other  reasons,  it  is  a  count  in  its  favor  if  it 
can  also  be  shown  to  be  helpful  to  humanity.  The  theistic 
world-view  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ,  is  beneficial  because 
of  its  relevancy  to  human  need;  for,  if  God  created  the 
universe,  as  the  Bible  teaches.  He  surely  must  be  its 
Sovereign;  must  be  able  to  rule  it,  to  prevent  its  going 
to  ruin,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  great,  glorious  and  worth¬ 
while  destiny.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  gives 
real  comfort  and  uplift  to  those  who  accept  this  view, 
and  have  experienced  its  truth.  They  can  trust  the  guid¬ 
ing  Hand  of  the  universe.  They  are  able  to  say  with  the 
apostle  Paul :  “For  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  that  are  the  called 
according  to  His  purpose.’^ 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  making  our  question  too 
pointed  and  personal  when  we  ask.  What  comfort  and 
assurance  can  the  materialistic  evolutionist  give  to  in¬ 
quiring  souls  who  desire  to  know  something  about  the 
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outcome  of  the  world?  We  know  of  one  disciple  in  this 
school  who,  after  writing  an  elaborate  thesis  on  evolu¬ 
tion,  concludes  in  this  way:  “Eventually  the  light  of  the 
sun  will  die  out,  or  the  planets  will  be  tom  to  fragments 
by  the  attraction  of  a  passing  star.  The  solar  system  will 
pass  into  oblivion,  and  the  purpose  of  its  existence,  if 
indeed  there  is  any  purpose,  will  remain  forever  un¬ 
known. Compare  this  dismal  outlook  with  the  words 
of  Paul,  who  held  the  Christian  view:  “For  we  know 
that,  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis¬ 
solved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 

Another  militant  evolutionist  predicts  a  like  unhappy 
fate  for  the  human  family.  He  says  that  the  foraminifera 
— a  class  of  protozoa  (earliest  life) — continue  to  this  day, 
and  thus  have  outlived  the  great  dinosaurs  by  millions  of 
years.  Then  he  adds :  “Man,  who  has  been  on  the  earth 
only  a  mere  half  million  years  or  so,  has  scarcely  been 
given  a  fair  trial  to  prove  his  fitness,  and  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  the  foraminifera  will  continue  to  flourish  long 
after  man  has  definitely  proved  his  inability  to  cope  with 
changing  condition.”^  It  must  be  said  that  Christian 
theism  presents  no  such  lugubrious  outlook,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  opens  to  man’s  vision  a  glorious  prospect  both 
for  himself  and  the  universe.  Yes,  Christian  theism  places 
a  sovereign  God  over  and  in  the  cosmos,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Another  count  against  the  materialistic  view  renders  it 
untenable.  It  holds  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  yet  that 
it  has  ever  been  evolving  into  higher  and  better  forms. 
But  if  that  were  true,  the  cosmos  should  long  ago  have 
reached  its  present  status,  because  it  had  an  eternity  in 
which  to  evolve.  However,  according  to  the  evolutionist 
himself,  the  world  has  just  arrived  at  its  present  con¬ 
dition  through  the  evolving  process.  That  proves  that 
it  must  have  had  a  beginning.  But  it  could  not  have 
begun  to  exist  of  itself;  therefore  it  must  have  been 
created ;  and  creation  requires  an  act  of  a  Being  like  the 
God  of  the  Bible.  The  theistic  view  runs  into  no  such 
a  blind  alley  as  does  evolution,  because  it  holds  that  the 
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universe  was  created  at  a  certain  time ;  therefore,  having 
had  a  beginning  at  a  certain  point  in  time,  we  can  easily 
see  why  it  has  made  no  further  progress  than  is  indicated 
by  its  present  status.  Again  the  Biblical  doctrine  proves 
itself  adequate  and  satisfying  to  reason. 

Suppose,  now,  we  push  the  argument  a  step  further. 
If  the  primordial  material  was  brought  into  existence 
by  an  act  of  creation,  as  we  think  we  have  proved  it  must 
have  been,  that  act  was  certainly  a  great  miracle,  a  stu¬ 
pendous  supernatural  act.  If  the  universe  was  begun  by 
a  miracle,  there  can  be  no  reason,  a  priori,  why  miracles 
might  not  have  occurred  subsequently  whenever  some¬ 
thing  new  was  to  be  brought  into  existence  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  the  world.  Moreover,  if  God 
created  the  original  material  of  the  universe,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  He  may  have  created  life,  species  and 
the  soul  of  man ;  for  all  of  these  entities  are  new  things 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  means  of  evolution  by 
resident  forces.  So  there  should  be  no  antecedent  bias 
in  the  mind  of  any  thinker  against  the  doctrine  of  miracu¬ 
lous  creations.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  next  evo¬ 
lutionary  school  and  its  doctrines. 

The  Genesis  of  Life 

We  have  reached  the  pivotal  matter  in  the  debate  with 
the  promoters  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 
There  may  not  be  many  disciples  in  this  school ;  and  yet, 
in  reading  the  many  books  of  evolutionists  of  all  classes, 
we  note  that  there  seems  ever  to  be  the  dominating  idea 
that  in  some  way  life  may  have  been  started  by  a  physico¬ 
chemical  process  many  millenia  ago — yes,  perhaps  mil¬ 
lions,  not  to  say  billions,  of  years  in  the  dim  past. 

But  one  need  not  bind  oneself  to  a  theory  that,  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  requires  so  much  guesswork.  If  we  do  not 
see  spontaneous  generation  taking  place  anywhere  in  na¬ 
ture  today  and  in  none  of  the  chemico-physical  laborato¬ 
ries  of  the  world,  any  reasoner  ought  to  see  that  it  is  a 
begging  of  the  question  to  assume  that  some  time  in  the 
remote  past  she  acted  differently  from  what  she  does 
now.  It  boots  nothing  to  hark  back  to  a  time  when  no 
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human  observations  ever  could  be  made  and  none  can  be 
made  now. 

The  fact  is,  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  biologists  of 
our  day  declare  that  the  law  of  biogenesis  holds  the  field. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  the  writings  of  Lorande  L. 
Woodruff,  E.  B.  Wilson  and  Vernon  Kellogg.^  All  of 
them  teach  that,  as  far  as  present-day  investigation  goes, 
living  matter  has  never  been  known  to  come  except  from 
antecedent  living  matter. 

Frankly  we  admit  that  physical  science  cannot  demon¬ 
strate  the  divine  creation  of  life  any  more  than  it  can 
prove  spontaneous  generation.  That  being  so,  we  must 
appeal  elsewhere;  we  must  go  otherwhere  for  reason 
and  proof.  Life  was  once  something  absolutely  new  in  the 
world’s  history.  There  was  a  time  when  it  contained  no 
life.  Therefore  life  could  not  have  been  evolved,  for  you 
cannot  get  something  out  of  nothing,  nor  can  you  get 
an  entity,  force,  or  quality  out  of  a  substance  that  does 
not  contain  it.  So,  since  dead  matter  contains  no  living 
germs  or  cells,  living  matter  cannot  spring  from  it. 

What  is  the  only  alternative  of  the  evolution  of  life? 
If  it  did  not  arise  by  a  natural  process,  how  did  it  arise? 
It  is  here,  and  in  vast  abundance.  Whence  did  it  come? 
We  know  of  no  alternative  except  creation.  We  feel  that 
we  are  almost  driven  to  that  conclusion  by  irrefragable 
logic.  Two  convincing  statements  may  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  creation  of  life:  first,  such 
an  event  would  be  possible;  for  the  God  depicted  in  the 
Bible  could  very  easily  create  living  cells,  and  thus  there 
is  no  a  priori  difficulty  in  accepting  the  theistic  view; 
second,  if  God  did  create  the  primitive  living  beings, 
an  adequate  explanation  of  their  origin  is  assigned,  for 
such  an  act  would  be  consistent  with  the  power  of  God. 
A  third  argument  for  creation  might  be  added,  namely, 
that  God  must  have  had  a  high  and  worth-while  purpose 
in  bringing  living  beings  into  existence.  That  conception 
at  least  gives  real  tone  and  value  to  all  life.  On  the 
contrary,  no  definite  purpose  can  be  conceived,  if  this 
wonderful  web  of  life  which  we  see  in  the  world  came 
into  existence  by  mere  fortuity.  So  it  would  seem  that 
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the  doctrine  of  creation  is  the  most  rational  view  that 
can  be  presented. 

However,  our  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  would  appear 
by  a  mere  surface  view.  When  we  look  at  nature,  we  find 
that  she  exhibits  a  vast  diversity  of  organic  forms.  This 
leads  us  to  one  of  the  pivotal  questions  in  the  present 
debate  between  the  pro-evolutionists  and  the  con-evolu¬ 
tionists  : 

The  Origin  of  Species 

By  a  species  we  mean  a  distant  type  of  life.  A  species 
might  be  defined  as  a  class  of  organisms  that  crosses  or 
interbreeds  and  produces  offspring  of  its  own  kind.  The 
horse  and  the  ass  will  cross,  and  although  their  offspring 
is  the  sterile  mule,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  two  distinct  species,  but  have  been  providentially 
so  organized  as  to  produce  a  hybrid  which  is  man’s  most 
serviceable  draught  animal.  If  the  mule  were  fertile,  his 
usefulness  to  man  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Any 
observer  can  see  that  the  horse  and  the  ass  possess  sexual 
organs  that  are  quite  similar,  and  this  makes  interbreed¬ 
ing  possible;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  absolutely 
separate  species,  where  sexual  connection  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  occur,  as,  for  example,  between  the  horse  and  the 
cow,  the  cat  and  the  dog,  the  bird  and  the  reptile.  Even 
where  types  are  not  so  distinct  no  hybridizing  can  or 
does  take  place.  Reverting  to  the  bird  world  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  hawks  and  the  crows  never  cross ;  neither 
do  the  woodpeckers  and  the  titmice,  nor  the  wood-warblers 
and  the  orioles,  nor  the  sparrows  and  the  tanagers.  We 
may  go  still  further:  species  that  are  closely  allied,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family  and  even  genus,  never  come 
together  in  domestic  relations,  as,  for  instance,  the  various 
kinds  of  wood-warblers,  many  of  which  closely  resemble 
one  another,  and  are  often  the  despair  of  the  field-glass 
ornithologist:  the  chestnut-sided  warbler  and  his  little 
friend,  the  black-and-white  warbler  never  mix  up  their 
family  affairs.  Ditto  with  the  various  species  of  wood¬ 
peckers,  orioles,  blackbirds,  American  sparrows,  nut¬ 
hatches,  tanagers,  jays,  etc. — none  of  them  interbreed; 
all  reproduce  true  to  type.  So  in  these  cases  we  may  be 
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sure  we  have  distinct  species.  The  same  rule  might  be 
applied  to  the  vegetable  world. 

The  crucial  question  now  is,  Have  these  diverse  species 
been  produced  by  evolution?  The  evolutionists  say,  Yes; 
the  creationists  reply.  No.  Physical  science  cannot  decide 
the  question.  Does  the  reader  ask  why?  Because  no 
scientist  has  ever  been  able  to  observe  either  the  merging 
of  one  species  into  another  or  the  direct  creation  of  a 
species.  Thus  nothing  can  be  proved  by  actual  empirical 
observation,  and  for  this  reason  no  physical  scientist  has 
any  right  to  assert  his  views  dogmatically.  Modesty 
here  is  the  only  proper  attitude  of  mind. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  relevant  to  give  an  exegesis  of 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  genesis  of  species,  in  order  to 
see  just  what  it  teaches  and  whether  its  doctrine  is  reason¬ 
able  and  adequate.  It  may  surprise  some  of  the  most 
orthodox  people  to  be  informed  that  the  Biblical  narrative 
does  not  expressly  say  in  every  case  that  species  were 
directly  created — that  is,  the  Hebrew  verb  bara  (to 
create)  is  not  used  at  every  crucial  point.  We  should 
carefully  note  the  precise  language  used  by  the  Biblical 
writer  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  vegetable  life  and 
its  varied  forms  (Gen.  1:11,  12) :  “And  God  said.  Let 
the  earth  put  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed,  and  fruit 
tree  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind,  wherein  is  the  seed 
thereof,  upon  the  earth;  and  it  was  so.  And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed  after  its  kind, 
and  fruit  tree  bearing  fruit,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof, 
after  its  kind ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.”  We  have  • 
followed  Moulton’s  admirable  translation,®  which  we  find 
to  be  the  literal  transcription  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In 
passing,  we  might  say  that  the  so-called  translation  of 
Dr.  James  Moffatt®  cannot  be  trusted,  because  he  so  fre¬ 
quently  misconstrues  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  interest  of 
his  higher  critical  and  evolutionary  conceptions.  The 
American  Revised  Version,  while  it  gives  precisely  the 
same  teaching  as  that  of  Moulton,  is  not  as  literal  as  it 
should  be.^ 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  read  over  again  the  Bible 
verses  above  quoted.  Since  the  Bible  says,  “Let  the  earth 
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put  forth,”  etc.,  some  of  the  advocates  of  evolution  have 
read  their  theory  into  the  narrative  at  this  point.  We 
grant  that,  at  first  blush,  the  recital  may  seem  to  lend 
some  color  to  that  interpretation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Biblical  language  connotes  a  process;  there  was 
growth,  development.  In  some  way  God  made  use  of 
secondary  causes  or  instrumentalities,  just  as  is  indicated 
in  verses  3,  6  and  9,  where  God  said,  “Let  there  be  light,” 
etc. 

The  question  now  is,  Will  the  Biblical  method  of  phras¬ 
ing  bear  the  evolutionist’s  interpretation?  We  fear  it 
will  not ;  there  is  one  recurring  phrase  that  precludes  that 
construction ;  it  is  the  phrase,  “after  its  kind.”  And  let 
us  observe  that  here  Dr.  Moulton  has  translated  the  He¬ 
brew  word  for  “after  its  kind”  literally.  It  is  le-me-no, 
which,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  a  composite  word  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  syllabication:  le,  to,  according  to,  after;  min, 
kind  or  species  (see  any  Hebrew  dictionary),  and  o,  its. 
Therefore  Moffatt  has  “doctored  up”  the  Hebrew  text  in 
translating  this  word  by  the  phrase,  “of  every  kind.”* 
Even  Charles  Foster  Kent,  though  a  decided  liberalist, 
is  more  scrupulous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  text.” 

Now,  the  only  fair  and  honest  hermeneutical  method  is 
to  let  the  Biblical  writer  say  just  what  he  means  to  say 
and  does  say,  and  interpret  his  language  accordingly. 
Therefore  the  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  each  kind  of 
vegetable  form  was  brought  forth  by  the  earth  “after 
its  kind,”  or  “according  to  its  species.”  There  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  God  caused  the  earth  first  to  bring 
forth  a  single  living  cell,  and  endued  it  with  the  poten¬ 
tiality  to  evolve,  in  course  of  millions  of  years,  into  all  the 
multiple  forms  of  life,  including  man,  which  appear  in 
the  world  today.  If  anything  like  that  was  done,  and 
so  much  time  was  consumed,  it  would  have  been  only 
fair  for  God  to  give  some  indication  thereof;  whereas, 
instead  of  doing  that.  He  guided  the  writer  into  the  use 
of  expressions  which  lead  every  reader  naturally  to  under¬ 
stand  that  each  species  was  constituted  “according  to  its 
kind”  from  the  very  start.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  same  phrase,  “after  its  kind,”  recurs  again  and 
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again  in  the  subsequent  verses  detailing  the  bringing 
forth  of  all  the  various  animals  (verses  21,  24  and  2S). 

The  theory  of  evolution,  therefore,  finds  no  confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  Genetical  account  of  the  creation.  To  inter¬ 
pret  it  in  that  way  would  be  eisegesis,  not  exegesis.  But 
might  not  the  same  statement  be  made  respecting  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  special  creations  ?  Frankness  compels  us  to  admit 
that  the  case  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  it  would  have  been 
had  the  Biblical  writer  used  the  verb  bara  in  these  con¬ 
nections.  Still,  we  do  not  see  how,  even  so,  any  other 
meaning  than  that  of  special  creations  can  be  given  to 
his  language,  in  view  of  all  the  facts.  Let  us  remember, 
as  has  already  been  said,  that  spontaneous  generation 
has  never  been  proved  scientifically,  but  that  the  law 
of  biogenesis  holds  the  field  today  among  the  biologists. 
That  being  true,  the  only  alternative  of  which  we  can 
conceive  is  that  the  vital  principle  or  force  was  created. 
Something  entirely  new  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  spe¬ 
cial  creation.  Then,  if  life  itself  had  to  be  created,  it  is 
very  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  believe  that  God  created 
the  distinguishing  germ  or  cell  of  every  vegetable  species 
within  the  soil,  and  then  said,  “Let  the  earth  bring  it 
forth.”  If  the  various  germ-plasms  were  created  in  their 
proper  milieu  in  the  warm,  damp  soil,  they  would  naturally 
germinate  and  spring  forth,  just  as  we  know  they  do 
today.  Thus  God  used  a  proper  economy  of  creative  acts, 
and  employed  secondary  agencies  and  processes  when¬ 
ever  such  a  modus  operandi  was  possible. 

“But  what  a  tremendous  miracle — ^the  separate  crea¬ 
tion  of  all  the  diverse  vegetable  germ-plasms!”  exclaims 
the  evolutionist.  But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  Suppose 
that  God  created  only  one  living  cell,  and  endued  it  with 
all  the  potencies  necessary  for  its  subsequent  evolution 
into  all  the  diversified  forms  of  life  known  upon  the  earth, 
including  humankind,  with  all  their  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  powers,  would  not  that  have  been  just  as  “tre¬ 
mendous  a  miracle”  ?  The  simple  fact  is,  the  one  miracle 
would  be  just  as  wonderful  as  the  other.  And  since  a 
miracle  of  some  kind  must  be  admitted  into  the  process 
to  account  for  the  genesis  of  life  and  species,  we  do  not 
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see  why  the  plain  Biblical  narrative  may  not  be  accepted 
at  its  face  value. 

Seeking  again,  as  the  sicentist-philosopher  must  always 
do,  for  adequate  causes,  every  one  must  admit  that  the 
Genetical  account  of  the  origin  of  life  affords  such  an 
explanation.  There  is  nothing  inherently  impossible  in 
the  conception  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  created  the  first 
forms  of  life,  for  He  is  portrayed  as  the  absolute,  omnipo¬ 
tent,  omniscient  and  “living”  First  Cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  evolution  by  itself  does  not  place 
back  of  the  living  cosmos  an  adequate  cause,  for  some¬ 
thing  cannot  evolve  out  of  nothing,  nor  can  anything 
evolve  into  something  that  is  different  in  kind  and  quality 
from  itself. 

Moreover,  since  we  see  in  nature  today  all  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  reproducing  “after  their  kind,”  and  do  not  see  one 
species  being  transmuted  into  another  by  means  of  resi¬ 
dent  forces,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  origin  of  living  forms  best  agrees  with 
empirical  observation. 

The  Origin  of  Animal  Forms 

Perhaps  the  question  of  the  beginning  of  animal  life 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  and  complex.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  while  the  Biblical  language  here  employed  is 
similar  in  some  respects  to  that  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  species,  there  are  also  marked  differ¬ 
ences.  In  verse  20  we  read  (Moulton’s  excellent  trans¬ 
lation)  :  “And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  let 
fowl  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.” 
But  observe  the  change  of  the  verb  in  the  next  verse  (21) : 
“And  God  created  (5am)  the  great  sea-monsters,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  after  their  kinds,  and  every  winged  fowl 
after  its  kind;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.” 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  verb  bara  is  used  in  this 
context.  Surely  the  word  cannot  have  been  used  loosely. 
One  would  have  expected  the  writer  to  say,  “And  the 
waters  brought  forth.”  But  he  changes  the  phrasing  to. 
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“And  Elohim  created.”  It  can  have  only  one  honest 
interpretation,  namely,  that  in  some  way  God  created 
each  living  creature  belonging  to  this  epoch  (the  fifth 
day),  and  then  caused  the  waters  to  bring  it  forth.  Note 
again  that  in  each  case  the  phrase,  “after  their  kind,” 
or,  “after  its  kind,”  recurs.  Note,  too,  that  most  scien¬ 
tists  today  believe  that  the  earliest  forms  of  life  came 
from  the  sea  or  the  “waters.”  The  exact  method  of  the 
divine  creation  of  the  living  creatures  after  their  kind, 
we  do  not  know,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  when  the  higher  animals, 
the  mammals,  were  brought  into  being,  the  Bible  writer 
did  not  use  the  verb  bara.  And  this  is  true ;  he  uses  the 
verb  asah  (or  its  derivative  form),  which  means  to 
“make,”  and  is  so  translated  by  Moulton,  the  American 
Revised  Version,  the  King  James  Version,  and  Young’s 
“Analytical  Concordance.”  It  will  be  pertinent  here  to 
give  the  literal  translation  of  verses  24  and  25:  “And 
God,  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  its  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
the  earth  after  its  kind;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made 
{asah)  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  the 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  its  kind ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good” 
(Moulton).^® 

Now,  while  the  Hebrew  writer  did  not  use  the  word 
bara  here,  but  asah,  the  latter  verb  means  the  same 
thing,  only  it  does  not  define  so  specifically  the  method 
of  production,  but  leaves  it  to  the  reader  as  a  plain  matter 
of  inference.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  verb  asah  means 
to  make,  not  to  grow  or  develop.  Had  the  writer  meant 
to  convey  the  idea  that  God  caused  the  animals  to  grow 
or  develop  gradually,  he  should  have  used  the  proper 
Hebrew  verb  for  that  purpose.  There  are  a  number  of 
such  Hebrew  verbs  that  would  have  expressed  that  sense 
most  aptly:  gadjal  (Gen.  21:8),  dagah  (Gen.  48:16), 
parats  (Exod.  1:12),  tsamcbch  (Gen.  2:5),  the  last  verb 
in  some  contexts  meaning  “to  cause  to  grow”  ( Jer.  33 :15) . 
Why  did  not  the  Hebrew  writer  use  the  right  verb,  if 
he  desired  to  convey  the  idea  of  gradual  growth  or  develop- 
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ment?  It  would  almost  seem  that  in  every  case  (Gen. 
1:1,  21,  25,  26,  27,  2:7)  he  studiously  avoided  the  use  of 
such  verbs,  and  employed  those  that  carried  a  different 
signification.  So  when  he  used  the  verb  asah  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  production  of  the  higher  animals,  it  was 
equivalent  to  the  verb  bara,  interpreted  according  to  the 
context.  God  might  have  caused  the  living  creatures  to 
grow  (tsamach)  by  an  evolutionary  process,  but  He  could 
not  have  made  (asah)  or  created  (bara)  them  in  that  way. 

We  must  be  willing  to  face  difficulties.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  envisage  the  process  by  which  God  may 
have  created  the  specific  germ-plasms  of  the  various 
plants  and  trees,  and  then  “caused  them  to  grow”  out 
of  the  ground  <Gen.  2:9).  In  this  place,  significantly 
enough,  we  find  the  verb  tsamach,  which  means  “to  grow” 
or  “to  cause  to  grow.”  This  fact  throws  much  light  on 
the  genesis  of  plant  life,  according  to  the  Biblical  repre¬ 
sentation:  evidently  God  created  each  kind  of  vegetable 
germ,  and  then  caused  it  to  grow  into  its  corresponding 
species  of  plant. 

But  different  terms  are  used  in  the  production  of  the 
animals.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  Gen.  1  the  verbs 
asah,  to  make,  and  bara,  to  create,  are  used.  What  do 
we  find  in  the  second  chapter,  which,  instead  of  being 
contradictory  of  the  first  chapter,  is  complementary  to  it 
in  a  wonderful  way?“  Let  us  read  Gen.  2:19  (Moulton’s 
literal  transcript)  :  “And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord 
God  formed  (yatsar)  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  the  man  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them ;  and  whatsoever  the  man  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.”  The 
same  Hebrew  verb  is  here  used  that  the  writer  previously 
used  (verse  7)  in  describing  the  making  of  a  man’s  body: 
“And  the  Lord  God  formed  (yatsar)  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.”  Does  not  this  mean  that 
the  bodies  of  the  man  and  the  animals  were  formed  in  the 
same  way?  It  can  mean  nothing  else.  But  the  verb 
yatsar  means  just  what  Moulton  has  translated  it — ^to 
“form,”  or  “fashion.”  It  does  not  mean  to  grow  or  de- 
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velop,  else  the  verb  tsamach  would  have  been  used,  as 
it  is  in  verse  9  respecting  the  plants  and  trees.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  the  Biblical  writer  chose  his  words  with 
scrupulous  care  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  fending 
off  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Our  conclusion  is:  as  man’s  body  was  fashioned  and 
not  evolved,  so  the  bodies  of  the  animals  were  also  fash¬ 
ioned,  and  not  evolved.  The  whole  context,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  the  method  of  description,  the  Edenic  atmosphere, 
and  the  very  diction  of  the  Biblical  narrative — all  combine 
to  convey  an  impression  very  different  from  the  evolution 
theory,  whose  milieu  is  that  of  the  jungle,  the  wild  and 
savage  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  survival  of  the 
strongest  and  most  predaceous. 

Let  us  pass  on  a  little  further  in  our  comparison  of 
texts.  In  Gen.  1 :21  the  verb  “created”  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  origin  of  the  water  animals  and  the  birds 
of  the  heavens;  in  Gen.  1:25  the  verb  “made”  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  land  animals;  while  in  Gen.  2:19 
we  find  the  verb  “formed.”  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  all  these  are  complementary  terms,  and  therefore 
possible  of  correlation.  And  this  is  very  easily  done.  The 
life  and  instinct  of  each  kind  of  animal  had  to  be  “made” 
or  “created,”  because  it  was  something  absolutely  new 
and  differentiated,  something  unique;  but  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  did  not  need  to  be  “created,”  but  only  “formed” 
or  “fashioned,”  because  the  ground  from  which  they 
were  taken  and  moulded  into  shape  had  already  been 
created  (Gen.  1:1),  and  wrought  into  the  fine  tilth  of  the 
Edenic  garden  (2 :8) .  The  same  co-ordination  of  Biblical 
teaching  holds  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  man.  In  Gen. 
1:27  we  learn  that  his  soul  was  “created”  in  the  divine 
image ;  in  Gen.  2 :7  we  are  told  that  his  body  was  “formed” 
from  the  finest  material  of  the  ground,  and  into  it  the 
soul  was  then  breathed.  Plainly  the  processes  were  those 
of  creation  and  fashioning,  but  not  of  evolving. 

Did  God  Fashion  Every  Animal  Type? 

May  we  go  a  step  further  without  losing  our  way  in  the 
mistland  of  speculation  ?  The  evolutionist  seems  to  find  it 
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impossible  to  believe  that  God  could  have  formed  each 
animal  type  or  species  complete  and  ready  to  function 
at  the  very  beginning  of  its  generic  existence.  We  con¬ 
cede  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  envisage  such  a  super¬ 
natural  act.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  understand  how  evolution  could  have  produced  all  the 
wonderful  complicated  cells  and  organs  that  are  needed 
for  any  animal  to  function.  How  could  the  living  cell, 
itself  a  marvelously  complex  organism,  ever  get  started 
by  evolution  ?  How  could  organs  ever  have  gotten 
started?  At  first  they  would  have  been  encumbrances; 
therefore  they  could  not  have  persisted  even  according 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  itself.  The  procreative  organs 
of  animals  are  so  different  in  the  two  sexes  that  one  cannot 
see  how  evolution  could  have  produced  them.  Moreover, 
in  the  animal  world  both  sexes  are  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
creation  of  offspring ;  then  how  could  the  first  sex  differ¬ 
entiation  have  begun?  Still  more,  in  the  natural  world 
only  adult  cells,  vegetables  and  animals  reproduce;  then 
how  could  offspring  have  been  brought  forth  by  any 
species  before  at  least  one  complete  individual  of  each 
sex  existed  and  was  ready  to  function?  You  see,  the 
theory  seems  to  be  impossible. 

But  surely  God  could  have  created  and  formed  each 
animal  type  complete  from  the  start,  made  the  sex  differ¬ 
entiation,  and  thus  given  them  the  fecund  power  to  repro¬ 
duce  their  kind.  Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  this 
divine  method,  an  adequate  cause  is  thereby  assigned 
for  the  grand  effect.  A  scientific  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  found  in  that  fact  that  today  we  see  species  repro¬ 
ducing  only  “after  their  kind'^ ;  also  from  the  outstanding 
principle  that  we  never  see  offspring  produced  save  by 
the  conjunction  of  two  adult  individuals  of  each  sex.  If 
that  is  nature’s  way  now,  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was  her 
way  in  the  beginning,  and  has  been  her  way  throughout 
the  history  of  animal  forms. 

There  are  good  evangelical  Christians  who  think  it 
unnecessary  to  assume  that  God  originally  created  all  the 
multitudinous  species  of  plants,  insects,  birds  and  animals 
which  we  find  in  the  world  today,  but  only  the  grand 
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divisions  or  orders  or  genera,  and  that  after  the  fall  of 
man,  or  more  likely  after  the  Noachian  deluge,  these  types 
were  permitted  to  split  up  into  many  different  smaller 
groups,  or  what  we  call  species  today.  If  that  were  true, 
the  Biblical  narratives  of  the  creation  and  the  flood  would 
be  relieved  of  some  difficulties,  and  we  confess  that  the 
proposition  is  somewhat  appealing  to  us.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  only  speculation,  however  reasonable,  and  so  we  must 
for  the  present  decline  to  make  any  positive  statements 
regarding  it.  Since  physical  science  can  afford  no  em- 
perical  proof  of  the  origin  of  matter,  force,  life  and 
species,  either  by  creation  or  by  evolution,  it  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  impertinence  for  religion  to  come 
forward  with  a  solution  that  proves  to  be  both  adequate 
and  rational.  At  all  events,  the  methods  of  creation  and 
evolution  are  not  reconcilable,  and  therefore  the  “versus” 
in  the  title  of  our  thesis  must  be  retained. 

Whence  Came  the  Human  Family? 

According  to  the  fairest  Biblical  exposition,  primitive 
man  and  woman  were  created  in  the  divine  image  as  to 
their  psychical  nature  (Gen.  1:27)  ;  the  body  of  the  first 
man  was  “fashioned”  (yatsar)  from  moist  soil  in  the 
garden  of  Eden;  while  the  first  woman  was  formed  or 
“builded”  from  the  seminal  substance  of  the  man,  thus 
establishing  the  absolute  genetic  solidarity  of  the  human 
race.  This  is  an  exalted  conception.  It  explains  ade¬ 
quately  all  man’s  attributes  from  the  humblest  to  the 
highest,  his  personality,  self-consciousness,  ethical  and 
spiritual  elements,  and  his  ability  to  hold  personal  and 
happy  communion  with  his  Maker.  It  also  points  to  his 
infinite  value  in  God’s  sight,  and  accounts  for  the  high 
hopes  he  cherishes  for  an  immortal  existence.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  gives  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  generic  difference 
between  him  and  the  forms  of  life  below  him,  from  which 
he  could  not  have  sprung,  but  over  which  he  was  destined 
to  exercise  a  benevolent  dominion.  No  other  view  gives 
to  the  mind  such  an  uplift  por  so  satisfies  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  soul.  However,  since  we  have  discussed 
the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  human  genus  in  a  pre- 
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vious  number  of  this  JOURNAL,  it  is  not  necessary  to  am¬ 
plify  on  the  subject  in  this  connection.^^ 

The  Doctrine  of  Progressive  Creation 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  largely  based  on  the  principle 
of  progression  which  is  seen  quite  clearly  in  the  natural 
realm.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  inorganic  king¬ 
dom  existed  first;  then  came  the  lowest  forms  of  life, 
then  in  succession  the  higher  forms,  until  at  last  man 
appeared  as  the  climax  of  the  process.  Do  not  these  facts 
— if  they  are  facts — prove  the  hypothesis  of  evolution? 

Our  reply  is  that  such  a  conclusion  is  not  forced  upon 
us;  it  may  be  a  non-sequitur.  The  Biblical  doctrine  of 
beginnings,  on  the  very  face  of  the  narrative  itself,  indi¬ 
cates  progress  by  means  of  successive  creations.  In 
respect  of  progress,  the  Biblical  conception  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  theory  have  no  quarrel.  Both  teach  the  doctrine  of 
an  upward  process.  According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  order  of  creation  corresponds  precisely  with  what 
science  has  pretty  well  established — an  orderly  succession 
from  lower  entities  to  higher;  first  the  mineral  realm, 
then  the  vegetable,  then  the  lower  forms  of  animal  organ¬ 
isms,  followed  by  those  that  are  higher,  until  man  appears 
at  the  apex.  Thus,  as  far  as  science  has  determined  the 
process  by  actual  observation  and  clear-cut  reasoning, 
its  teaching  and  that  of  the  Bible  are  in  beautiful  accord. 

But  as  to  the  method — there  appears  the  difference. 
The  Bible  says  progressive  creation;  the  opponents  say 
progressive  evolution.  Now,  when  we  compare  the  two 
doctrines,  we  find  the  most  cogent  evidence  on  the  side 
of  the  Biblical  teaching.  For  in  nature  the  domi¬ 
nant  law  is  seen  to  be  that  of  the  persistency  of 
type,  not  the  transmutation  of  species.  While  everyone 
must  admit  that  there  is  the  succession  of  types  from 
lower  to  higher  forms,  yet  each  type  is  seen  to  reproduce 
according  to  its  kind.  The  amoeba  reproduces  only 
amoebae ;  the  foraminifera  of  the  far-away  geological  ages 
reproduce  only  foraminifera ;  the  mollusks  give  birth  only 
to  mollusks;  the  earth-worms  never  beget  anything  but 
earth-worms;  the  various  kinds  of  reptiles  breed  every- 
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where  true  to  form;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  many 
species  of  birds;  the  monkeys  do  not  give  birth  to  apes, 
nor  the  apes  to  gorillas,  nor  any  of  the  simians  to  members 
of  the  Genus  homo. 

To  what  conclusion  do  all  these  facts  indubitably  point? 
To  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  statement  that  each  type  was 
originally  created  and  formed  to  procreate  “after  its 
kind.”  The  correspondence  here  is  remarkable  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Yes,  there  may  be  progressive  creations.  In¬ 
deed,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  lower  forms 
of  life  must  have  arrived  before  the  higher  could  have 
subsisted.  The  Biblical  doctrine  walks  amicably  by  the 
side  of  true  empirical  science,  even  though  its  teaching 
may  diverge  widely  from  unwarranted  human  specula¬ 
tions.  The  doctrine  of  progressive  creation  and  progres¬ 
sive  revelation  as  taught  in  the  Bible  will  solve  many  of 
the  problems  now  agitating  the  minds  of  men.  More¬ 
over,  the  allegation  sometimes  made  that  Biblical  teach¬ 
ing  is  “static,”  “non-progressive,”  “archaic,”  or  “Pro¬ 
crustean,”  has  no  basis  in  fact;  neither  can  these  ad¬ 
jectives  be  rightfully  applied  to  those  who  sincerely  accept 
the  Bible  as  the  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  questions  of  geology, 
nor  of  the  vast  stretches  of  time  that  the  evolutionists 
demand  for  the  formation  of  the  fossils  and  the  various 
strata  of  the  earth’s  structure ;  but  we  believe  that  what 
is  called  “The  New  Catastrophism,”  which  at  present 
seems  to  be  winning  favor  among  thinking  people,  will 
remove  any  seeming  discrepancies  between  the  Biblical 
cosmogony  and  the  results  of  honest  and  thorough-going 
scientific  investigation.  On  the  status  of  the  original 
creation  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God  some  literature 
is  now  available.^*  The  status  of  the  natural  realm  is 
not  what  it  evidently  was  before  the  advent  of  sin  into 
the  world. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Vide  the  following  scientists,  Osborn,  Scott,  Gregory,  McGregor, 
Conklin,  Kellogg,  Morgan,  McCabe,  Thompson,  Van  Loon, 
Jordan,  Lull,  Angell,  Ferris,  McMurrich  and  Cobb,  and  such 
militant  theologians  as  Fosdick,  Merrill,  Grant,  Potter,  Youtz 
and  Shailer  Mathews. 
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2  “The  Building  of  the  Earth”  (p.  61),  by  Carroll  Lane  Fenton. 

3  “Some  Common  Misconceptions  of  Evolution”  (p.  185),  by  Pro¬ 

fessor  Raymond  C.  Osburn,  Department  of  Zoology  and  Ento¬ 
mology,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  reprint  from  The  Ohio  Journal  of  Science,  May, 
1922.  We  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  such 
teaching  is  salutary  for  the  young  people  who  attend  our  tax- 
supported  State  Universities. 

*  Cf.  “The  Evolution  of  the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants”  (pp.  91, 
93,  94),  by  Lull,  Woodruff,  et  alii;  “The  Cell  in  Its  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Inheritance”  and  “The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,”  by 
E.  B.  Wilson;  “Evolution:  The  Way  of  Man,”  by  Vernon  Kel¬ 
logg. 

®  Cf.  “The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible.”  For  the  principles  that  guided 
Dr.  Moulton  in  his  work,  see  p.  vii  of  the  Preface. 

®  Cf.  “The  Old  Testament:  A  New  Translation,”  by  James  Moffatt 
(1924). 

‘  For  example,  this  version  says  “herbs”  and  “fruit-trees”  in 
verses  11  and  12,  giving  the  plural  forms,  whereas  in  the 
Hebrew  they  are  in  the  singular  number. 

®  Moffatt’s  so-called  translation  of  verse  12  is  as  follows :  “The 
earth  brought  forth  verdure,  plants  bearing  seed  of  every  kind 
and  trees  yielding  fruit  of  every  kind,  fruit  with  seed  in  it.” 
In  the  Hebrew  there  is  no  word  for  “every,”  while  the  syllable 
le,  which  means  “to,”  “according  to,”  or  “after,”  is  translated 
“of.”  The  pronominal  form  for  “its”  is  ignored. 

®  Dr.  Kent’s  version  in  this  locus,  although  not  literal,  gives  the 
proper  sense  (verse  12) :  “And  the  earth  brought  forth  vege¬ 
tation:  plants  which  yield  their  own  kind  of  seed,  and  trees 
which  bear  fruit  in  which  is  their  own  seed;  and  it  was  done.” 
We  have  given  his  version  in  prose  form,  not  in  the  metrical 
form  in  which  he  prints  it. 

Moulton  here  follows  the  Hebrew  text  as  literally  as  is  possible 
in  a  translation. 

Dissecting  critics,  like  Driver,  Bade,  Gunkel,  McFadyen,  et  alii, 
take  great  pains  to  show  that  Genesis  1  and  2  are  discrepant 
narratives  of  the  creation.  They  have  failed  to  find  the  key  to 
the  Hebrew  method  of  narration,  or  they  would  see  that  these 
chapters  simply  complement  each  other,  the  second  chapter 
filling  in  certain  necessary  details  not  given  in  the  first  chapter. 

12  See  our  article  on  the  origin  of  man  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 

April,  1924. 

13  See  Professor  George  McCready  Price’s  recent  book,  “The  New 

Geology,”  which  fully  unfolds  and  enforces  this  view — a  view 
that  seems  to  account  most  adequately  for  the  scientific  data, 
and,  if  established,  would  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
Bible  at  every  point. 

1*  See  the  author’s  tractate,  “The  World  Created  Good  and  Happy: 
A  New  Viewpoint  for  Geology.” 


HOW  A  CHRISTIANAS  CREED  INFLUENCES 
HIS  WITNESS 

BY  THE  REVEREND  WALTER  V.  WATSON,  TH.M. 

YORK,  N.  Y. 

“If  you  have  any  faith,  give  me,  for  heaven’s  sake,  a 
share  of  it!  Your  doubts  you  may  keep  to  yourself,  for  I 
have  plenty  of  my  own.” — Goethe. 

“The  man  who  goes  through  life  with  an  uncertain  doc¬ 
trine  not  knowing  what  he  believes,  what  a  poor,  powerless 
creature  he  is!  He  goes  around  through  the  world  as  a  man 
goes  down  through  the  street  with  a  poor,  wounded  arm, 
forever  dodging  people  he  meets  on  the  street  for  fear  they 
may  touch  him.” — Phillips  Brooks. 

Here  are  words  to  conjure  with  in  days  when  the  devas¬ 
tating  results  of  liberal  thought  are  becoming  apparent. 
When  vital  faith  in  the  church  of  the  living  God  is  already 
at  low  ebb,  further  articles  should  not  be  offered  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  the  beliefs  of  his¬ 
torical  Christianity,  unless  historical  Christianity  should 
be  superseded  by  a  religion  that  has  been  found  to  be 
more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  human  race.  Nor  is  this 
the  time,  if  there  ever  is  one,  for  the  advancement  of 
half  truths.  This  article  contains  none — ^the  statements 
herein  are  either  true  or  false.  They  are  based  upon  the 
teachings  of  historical  Christianity,  and,  if  they  are 
wrong,  so  is  Christianity.  Here  is  common  ground  on 
which  all  honest  lovers,  not  merely  admirers,  of  our  Lord 
can  joyfully  stand.  And  although  the  mooted  questions 
of  the  day  are  touched  upon,  they  are  treated  with  a 
different  emphasis  than  usual.  The  emphasis  here  is 
rather  on  the  practical  results  of  a  vital  faith  in  those 
fundamental  things  for  which  Christianity  has  always 
stood.  There  is  really  no  need  for  further  addition  to 
the  excellent  literature  already  written  in  defense  of  the 
age-long  doctrinal  positions  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
we  do  need  to  see  at  present  that  our  convictions  and  our 
actions  have  a  very  definite  connection  with  each  other. 

A  Christian’s  creed  certainly  does  influence  his  life; 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  if  a  Christian’s  faith  is 
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interfered  with,  his  obedience  to  the  great  commission 
of  his  Lord  will  turn  to  disobedience  or  neglect  of  it. 
And,  too,  what  honest  man  will  witness  to  things  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  his  heart?  There  is  need  of  caution 
also  lest  a  doubting  Church  become  also  a  neglectful 
Church.  God  help  us  to  see  from  its  practical  standpoint 
the  issue  here  raised,  and  act  accordingly ! 

In  the  Psalms  we  read  David’s  testimony  in  the  words, 
“I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken”  (Psa.  116 :10) .  This 
passage  from  God’s  Word  at  least  indicates  that  the  basis 
of  testimony  is  faith.  The  opposite  of  the  statement  would 
be,  “I  am  silent,  because  I  do  not  believe.”  Of  course, 
the  blame  for  the  lack  of  evangelistic  witness  on  the  part 
of  the  average  Christian  cannot  be  laid  entirely  to  his 
lack  of  vital  faith.  There  is  also  big  competition  for  a 
share  of  the  honors  from  Mr.  Self-absorption.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  this  atmosphere  of  controversy  and  doubt  in  which 
we  labor  today  makes  it  that  much  the  harder  for  us  to 
exercise  a  vigorous  individual  faith.  The  believer  is  like 
a  plant  that  is  striving  against  whipping  winds  that  blow 
it  now  this  way  now  that. 

Any  man’s  creed  is  the  gist  of  his  faith — ^belief — on 
any  particular  subject.  All  who  are  truly  rational  live 
out  their  lives  with  creeds  as  the  basis  of  all  activity. 
Each  of  us  has  necessarily  many  creeds;  they  may  be 
very  simple,  but  they  surely  exist.  The  religious  life 
seems  to  be  the  only  realm  in  which  this  truth  is  attacked, 
undoubtedly  because  there  has  been  so  much  religious 
fanaticism.  There  are  people  today  who  are  saying  that 
creeds  in  our  religious  life  are  superficial,  that  we  can 
get  along  well  enough  without  any  at  all.  That  is  their 
religious  creed!  No  thinking  man  will  say  that  there 
is  no  need  for  dogmatic  statement  of  convictions.  Con¬ 
victions  can  only  be  stated  as  dogmas. 

The  religious  creed  of  some  people  is  summed  up  in 
the  words :  ‘T  believe  in  God ;  I  believe  in  man.”  If  one 
asks  them  who  God  is,  they  reply  that  he  is  the  “First 
Great  Cause,”  or  the  “Great  First  Cause,”  or  something 
equally  definite!  Ask  them  for  an  explanation  of  the 
second  clause  and  they  reply  very  likely  that  they  accept 
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the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  goodness  of  mankind.  They 
have  no  immediate  concern  about  their  origin,  or  their 
future  state — they  are  busy  eating,  drinking  and  striving 
to  be  merry.  They  comprise  the  great  proportion  of  our 
non-Christian  population. 

We  have  our  social  creeds  based  upon  our  attitude 
toward  society  and  our  part  in  it.  We  may  believe  that 
the  possession  of  money  determines  our  place  in  the  social 
strata.  Therefore  we  strive  to  become  rich.  Or  we  may 
believe  that  America  is  exclusively  for  the  Americans 
who  are  now  in  the  country  and  are  of  the  protestant 
faith  and  the  white  complexion !  That  is  to  say  that  we 
who  fall  in  this  category  are  the  “Salt  of  the  earth.”  Or, 
very  possibly,  we  may  be  striving  to  practice  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  whole  race  of  men  is  “of  one  blood.” 
But  if  we  are  at  all  interested  in  society  and  our  relation 
to  it  we  have  some  creed  on  the  subject,  and  order  our 
lives  by  what  we  believe  concerning  it. 

A  doctor  has  a  professional  creed.  It  may  be  that  he 
believes  in  giving  each  patient  as  full  knowledge  of  him¬ 
self  as  he  possibly  can  or  he  may  be  one  of  those  physicians 
who  feels  that  it  is  better  psychology  to  try  to  cure  a  man 
apart  from  the  patient’s  knowledge  of  the  malady.  In 
any  case  he  has  some  creed  as  a  physician  on  the  basis 
of  which  he  pursues  his  profession.  Usually  men  do  not 
put  their  convictions  into  logical  form,  but  every  rational 
man  has  them  on  all  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested 
and  upon  which  he  must  act.  And  so  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  what 
we  believe  about  any  given  thing,  for  that  belief  will 
surely  affect  our  actions.  Cannot  much  of  the  disastrous 
activity  in  the  world  be  attributed  to  wilful  belief  in 
error? 

Now  every  Christian  has  a  creed.  Not  all  Christians 
believe  exactly  the  same  about  any  theological  point.  But 
that  is  due  to  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  everyone 
is  at  a  different  place  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  so 
no  two  of  us  ever  have  just  the  same  environment.  While 
this  does  not  affect  a  common  faith  in  things  that  are 
fundamental,  it  does  cause  a  variation  in  understanding 
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of  those  things  that  grow  out  of  fundamental  things. 
In  the  second  place,  some  of  these  theological  points  are 
not  related  to  that  part  of  a  Christian’s  faith  that  makes 
him  distinctly  a  Christian.  For  instance,  a  man  can  be 
a  Christian  and  believe  in  one  of  several  methods  of 
baptism.  The  enlightened  Baptist  does  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  a  Presbyterian  is  not  a  Christian,  because  he 
has  not  been  immersed.  In  the  third  place,  there  are 
many  called  Christians  who  do  not  deserve  the  name 
because  they  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  for  which  his¬ 
torical  Christianity  has  always  stood.  However,  those 
who  are  Christians  in  the  sense  that  they  accept  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  historical  Christianity  find  several  elements  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  to  which  they  can  unquali¬ 
fiedly  agree.  These  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  without  acceptance  of  them  all  one  cannot  be  a 
true  Christian.  There  are  at  least  five  doctrines  in  this 
group.  If  a  man  is  to  be  known  as  a  Christian  indeed, 
he  must  accept  and  act  on  all  five.  The  last  four  are  based 
on  and  proceed  from  the  first. 

The  fundamental  of  all  fundamentals  is  the  doctrine 
of  revelation,  the  Church’s  faith  in  the  Bible.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  subject  has  always 
been  that  the  whole  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  God-breathed,  and  that  holy  men  of  old 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (II  Tim. 
3:16;  II  Pet.  1:21).  In  other  words,  a  Christian  must 
accept  the  miracle  of  the  scriptures.  God  in  ways  com¬ 
pletely  known  to  himself  alone  so  moved  men  to  write 
what  he  wanted  the  Church  to  know  of  him  and  his  will 
for  this  age  that  they  wrote  the  books  that  comprise  the 
Bible.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  these  writ¬ 
ings  were  separated  from  the  other  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  early  Christian  Church  in  such  a  way 
that  the  present  books  comprising  the  Christian  Bible 
emerged  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  There 
will  probably  be  found  plenty  in  church  circles  who  will 
pooh  pooh  this  simple  statement,  involving  a  ready  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  miraculous,  but  the  fact  is  that  historical 
Christianity  has  always  so  believed  concerning  its  scrip- 
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tures.  When  the  New  Testament  was  forming  at  the 
beginning  of  this  age  the  apostles  evidently  accepted  the 
Old  Testament  writings  in  the  same  way  that  the  later 
Church  accepted  the  writings  of  both  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments. 

From  this  view  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  arise 
four  cardinal  revelations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  and  the  person  of  God.  God  is  seen  as 
creator  of  everything  animate  and  inanimate,  a  Spirit 
Being,  far  above  and  beyond  and  apart  from  any  of  the 
spirit  beings  which  he  has  created.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  revealed  as  intimately  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  everything  he  has  made.  “I  saw  also  the  LORD  sitting 
upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up”  (Isa.  6:1).  “God  is 
a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth”  (John  4:24).  “I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee”  (Heb.  13 :5) .  “When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee”  (Isa.  43:2). 
These  verses  teach  us  the  mighty  transcendence  of  God 
and  at  the  same  time  remind  us  of  his  intimate  nearness 
to  those  who  take  refuge  in  his  mercy.  There  is  all  too 
much  error  being  taught  today  concerning  the  big  brother 
idea  of  this  Heavenly  Father;  representing  him  as  if  he 
were  almost  as  indulgent  and  weak  as  many  parents 
who  are  mere  chums  to  their  children.  But  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  God  makes  him  dwell  in  a  holy  glory  un¬ 
approachable  by  sinful  men.  Any  conception  of  God  that 
neglects  to  emphasize  both  his  immanence  and  transcend¬ 
ence  sadly  falls  below  that  which  was  given  the  Church 
by  her  Lord  when  he  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  “Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven.” 

Logically  following  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  God  is  the  teaching  of  the  scriptures  on  the 
human  heart.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  Old 
Testament  teaching  that  “The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die”  (Ezek.  18:4,  20)  and  that  in  the  New  Testament 
which  declares,  “For  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:23),  and,  “For  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death:  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through 
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Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”  (Rom.  6:23),  except  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  way  of  escape  is  definitely  shown. 

Of  course  human  nature  is  loath  to  admit  that  man¬ 
kind  is  hopelessly  bound  in  the  chains  of  sin.  It  is  an 
admission  which  humiliates  and  disarms  us.  Before  a 
man  becomes  a  Christian  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
him  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  doctrine 
of  sin:  but  he  rmist  see  himself  a  guilty  sinner  in  God’s 
sight  and  confess  himself  to  be  such.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  he  will  take  this  step  until  he  has  seen  the 
majesty  and  holiness  of  God  the  Father.  If  you  will 
go  deeply  enough  into  much  of  the  liberalism  of  the  day 
you  will  discover  that  it  is  based  on  a  vain  attempt  to 
dodge  the  guilt  of  sin.  Man  of  himself  is  hopelessly 
unable  to  appear  before  the  face  of  God  and  to  enjoy 
the  glories  of  eternal  life,  and  down  in  his  heart  he  knows 
it.  For  he  has  written 

“Oh,  how  shall  I,  whose  native  sphere 
Is  dark,  whose  mind  is  dim. 

Before  the  Ineffable  appear. 

And  on  my  naked  spirit  bear 
The  uncreated  beam?" 

Man’s  sorry  plight  gives  God  the  opportunity  adequately 
and  really  to  show  his  love.  God  has  not  left  man  to 
despair.  He  has  assured  redemption,  and  has  given  from 
earliest  times  the  promise  of  a  Saviour  whose  salvation 
would  be  adequate  to  satisfy  his  righteous  requirement 
and  meet  fully  man’s  need.  In  the  fullness  of  the  times 
God’s  Only  Begotten  Son  became  that  Saviour.  ‘‘Who 
his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteous¬ 
ness”  (I  Pet.  2:24).  Again,  it  is  not  necessary  for  one 
to  be  able  to  explain  fully  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  in  order  to  be  saved,  but  it  is  necessary  that  every 
sinful  man  accept  for  himself  the  sufficient  sacrifice  for 
his  sin  made,  once  and  for  all  time,  by  his  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  God’s  only  remedy  for  sin  and  its  con¬ 
sequences,  God’s  only  way  to  eternal  life. 

The  Bible  is  equally  certain  in  its  teaching  on  the  last 
cardinal  point.  The  Word  is  very  plain  in  its  doctrine 
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that  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Saviour  shall  die  in  their 
sins  and  that  whosoever  believes  in  him  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life.  Here  arises  the  old  question,  “What 
shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?”  (Matt. 
27:22)  and  each  one  must  answer  it  for  himself  alone. 
One  must  accept  Christ  as  personal  Saviour  or  be  lost. 

All  this  makes  it  very  apparent  why  Jesus  Christ  said, 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  srospel  to  every 
creature”  (Mark  16:15).  For  generations  this  parting 
command  of  the  Master  has  been  known  as  The  Great 
Commission.  And  to  obey  this  commission  is  the  chief 
duty  of  the  Church  today.  Christ  has  never  modified 
this  commission  and  there  is  abundant  indication  in  the 
Bible  that  until  he  comes  again  it  will  not  be  changed. 

It  is  more  than  apparent,  it  is  tragic,  that  the  Church 
of  today  is  most  indifferently  obeying  this  final  word 
of  her  Lord,  the  great  evangelistic  agencies  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad  notwithstanding.  Does  not  the  chief 
reason  for  this  lie  in  her  unbelief?  It  would  seem  so. 
One  cannot  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  self-centeredness  of 
individual  sections  of  the  Church,  or  to  this  trait  in  indi¬ 
viduals.  Hovr  is  this  situation  to  be  met?  Only  in  one 
way.  Since  the  Church  is  composed  of  individuals  who 
have  accepted  the  Saviour,  the  remedy  lies  along  the  line 
of  individual  reform.  Let  each  professing  Christian 
search  his  heart  to  see  how  nearly  his  own  faith  squares 
with  these  Bible  fundamentals.  Let  him  face  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  really  believes  them.  Let  him  ask 
himself  if  his  Christianity  is  only  a  name.  Then  let  him 
do  the  honest  thing,  if  he  be  an  unbeliever,  and  leave 
the  Church.  If  he  finds  that  he  can  believe  the  Word 
of  God  at  face  value,  let  him  rededicate  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Church ;  the  work  of  witnessing  for  Christ. 
And  let  him  pray  the  prayer  of  Paul,  “Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?”  He  will  not  need  to  wait  long  for 
the  answer! 

“Soldiers  of  the  cross,  arise 

Gird  you  with  your  armor  bright; 

Mighty  are  your  enemies, 

Hard  the  battle  you  must  fight. 
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'Mid  the  homes  of  want  and  woe, 
Strangers  to  the  Living  Word, 

Let  the  Saviour’s  heralds  go, 

Let  the  voice  of  hope  be  heard. 

To  the  weary  and  the  worn 

Tell  of  realms  where  sorrows  cease; 

To  the  outcast  and  forlorn 

Speak  of  mercy  and  of  peace. 

Be  the  banner  still  unfurled. 

Still  unsheathed  the  Spirit’s  sword. 

Till  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
Are  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.” 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


IS  THE  PHYSICAL  UNIVERSE  FINITE  OR  IS  IT 

INFINITE? 

BY  L.  FRANKLIN  GRUBER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Is  THE  physical  universe  a  finite  entity,  or  is  it  infinite 
in  extent  of  space  and  quantity  of  so-called  matter?  If 
it  is  a  finite  entity,  then  it  must  necessarily  be  limited  by 
and  dependent  upon  some  other  entity  or  entities,  even 
as  all  things  within  it  are  interdependent  from  the  min¬ 
utest  constitutive  particles  to  the  universal  whole.  And 
that  other  entity,  or  the  ultimate  entity  upon  which  all 
intermediate  and  therefore  also  finite  and  dependent  enti¬ 
ties  would  have  to  depend,  must  necessarily  be  infinite, 
even  though  its  infinitude  be  of  a  different  kind.  Then 
also  it  must  follow  that  the  physical  universe,  or  any 
other  entity  less  than  infinite  upon  which  even  the  uni¬ 
verse  might  be  contended  to  depend,  must  have  its  exist¬ 
ence  by  or  from  that  only  infinite  entity  as  its  ultimate 
cause.  Moreover,  as  is  already  implied  in  what  is  said 
above,  that  ultimate  infinite  or  unlimited  entity  must 
necessarily  be  different  from  the  finite  physical  entity 
whose  cause  it  is,  that  is,  it  must  be  non-physical,  or  what 
with  our  limited  knowledge  we  can  simply  call  spiritual. 
For,  if  it  were  of  the  same  nature  or  essence  as  the  uni¬ 
verse  itself,  or  what  we  call  physical,  it  would  come  under 
the  same  category,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  as  a 
finite  entity, — which  would  be  in  contradiction  of  what 
we  have  concluded  above,  namely,  that  it  must  be  infinite. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  at  least  in  a  consideration  of  the 
universe  as  a  finite  entity  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the 
existence  or  reality  of  what  we  call  a  spiritual,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  infinite,  entity,  that  corresponds  to  what  we  worship 
as  the  causative  or  creative  Deity,  however  far  below  the 
Christian’s  conception  such  pure  reasoning  may  leave  us. 
The  full  argument  for  this  and  the  above  points  need  not 
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be  given  here,  as  it  is  rather  unwieldy  for  our  space  and 
can  be  found  elsewhere.^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  physical  universe  were  infinite, 
then  the  contention  that  it  itself  might  be  eternal  and 
the  ultimate  reality,  with  supposedly  inherent  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  its  whole  constitution  and  eternal  history,  might 
be  urged  with  some  force.  Thus  the  conception  of  an 
infinite  universe  would  carry  with  it  an  at  least  super¬ 
ficial  suggestion  against  the  existence  of  that  spiritual 
being  whom  we  call  God. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  not  a  little  involved  in  a 
correct  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  physical 
universe  is  finite  or  infinite.  Therefore,  as  many  thinkers 
contend  that  it  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  entity,  the  writer 
has  for  some  years  been  examining  this  contention  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  sustained  by  the  facts.  And  he  has 
come  to  the  conviction,  based  upon  various  lines  of  investi¬ 
gation,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  finite  and  temporal 
entity. 

But  several  objections  have  been  raised  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  writer’s  published  argument,  from  the  nature 
of  the  physical  universe  and  from  the  nature  of  an  infinite, 
for  a  finite  physical  universe.  It  has  been  contended, 
for  example,  that  an  infinite  can  be  both  diminished  and 
increased.  Thus  one  of  the  most  eminent  foreign  living 
men  of  science,  even  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer 
dealing  with  this  argument,  takes  issue  with  him  and 
concludes  his  objection  by  summarizing  it  as  follows: 
“Neither  x^  nor  2x  is  the  same  as  x,  even  when  x  is 
infinite,  as  you  will  see  by  taking  their  ratio.”  The  same 
objection  has  been  made  by  a  learned  American  author 
of  a  series  of  publications  in  higher  mathematics,  as  also 
by  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  not  to  speak  of 
others.  It  is  this  objection  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  answer. 

Such  an  objection  arises  from  a  confusion  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  infinite  with  a  physical  infinite.  All  will  no  doubt 

1  See  Creation  Ex  Nihilo :  The  Physical  Universe  a  Finite  and 
Temporal  Entity.  By  L.  Franklin  Gruber.  Badger.  Boston.  1918. 
Reissued,  1921,  under  the  title,  Whence  Came  the  Universe? 
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accept  the  definition  of  an  infinite  number  as  one  “greater 
than  any  which  may  be  assigned,  however  great,”  as 
correct.  And  yet,  if  we  speak  in  terms  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  is  true,  as  is  contended  in  the  above  objection, 
that  an  infinite  can  be  increased  or  decreased.  It  is  true 
that,  if  we  represent  an  infinite  by  x,  we  may  multiply  it, 

X 

as  2x,  or  square  it,  as  x^,  as  also  we  can  divide  it,  as  — , 

2 

or  extract  its  root,  as  l^x.  We  may  thus  deal  with  an 
infinite  mathematically,  but  such  mathematical  dealing 
with  an  infinite  in  representation  cannot  correspond  to  a 
physical  reality. 

It  is  not  only  acknowledged  but  even  stoutly  contended 
by  men  of  science  that  the  universe  as  a  physical  entity 
is  the  same  today  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  as  it  will  be 
tomorrow.  Hence,  though  we  do  not  know  and  can  never 
measure  its  extent  or  its  quantity  of  so-called  matter, 
that  extent  or  quantity  must  be  a  definite  something, 
however  inconceivably  large  it  might  seem  to  the  finite 
mind,  even  if  its  capacity  could  be  increased  a  millionfold. 
But,  as  already  said,  that  extent  or  quantity  would,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  contention,  not  be  greater  tomorrow  than 
today,  as  it  would  be  fixed.  And  yet,  that  to  us  incon¬ 
ceivably  large  fixed  extent  or  quantity,  if  expressed  mathe¬ 
matically,  might  be  represented  as  greater  than  it  is, 
as  increased  either  by  additions  or  by  multiplications. 
In  other  words,  that  inconceivably  large  fixed  extent  or 
quantity  of  the  actual  universe  would  not  be  infinite, 
according  to  the  accepted  definition  of  an  infinite  cited 
above,  since  we  could  assign  a  greater  extent  or  quantity, 
as  just  stated,  than  that  of  the  actual  physical  universe. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  universe  of  an  actually  fixed  extent 
or  quantity,  however  large,  must  necessarily  be  finite. 

Indeed,  while  it  is  true  that  for  purposes  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  a  tool  of  reasoning,  we  may  speak  of  an  infinite 
number,  technically  and  actually  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  infinite  number.  Any  number,  however  large, 
in  the  fact  that  it  must  connote  a  definite  something, 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  still  be  finite,  as  we 
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could  immediately  assign  another  number  expressing  a 
definite  something  greater  than  it,  and  another  greater 
than  this  last,  and  so  on.  Nor  could  we  ever  succeed  in 
assigning  an  actual  infinite  number  that  might  represent 
a  physical  reality  even  if  we  should  continue  the  process 
of  assigning  ever  higher  numbers  in  immediate  succession 
for  ages.  And  yet  it  is  only  too  true,  that,  speaking 
merely  in  terms  of  mathematics,  if  we  assume  a  certain 
quantity,  as  x,  to  be  infinite,  we  may  divide  or  lessen  it, 
as  also  we  may  multiply  or  increase  it.  But  such  a 
process  cannot  be  an  actual  representation  of  a  physical 
reality,  which  must  necessarily  be  what  it  is,  that  is, 
a  something  fixed.  Hence  it  follows  that  men  who  have 
applied  such  mathematical  reasoning  to  the  actual  fixed 
universe  have  tacitly  merely  assumed  as  the  basis  or 
premise  of  their  reasoning,  that  the  term  x  (or  terms) 
representing  the  universe  is  infinite  and  that  that  term 
represents  the  actual  entity  concerning  which  they  reason. 
In  other  words,  they  have  unconsciously  assumed  what 
they  have  started  out  to  prove,  and  would  therefore  find 
themselves  reasoning  in  a  circle,  if  they  took  time  to 
detect  it. 

Now,  in  order  that  I  might  not  be  misunderstood  as 
begging  the  question,  in  saying  that  the  extent  or  quantity 
of  so-called  matter  in  the  physical  universe  is  fixed,  and 
therefore  limited  or  finite,  it  is  necessary,  even  though  it 
may  seem  almost  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  above, 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
extent  or  quantity  of  the  physical  universe  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  its  parts  or  constitutive  particles,  and  that 
those  parts  or  particles,  however  many,  are  yet  in  their 
succession  definitely  fixed.  Hence,  however,  many,  as 
they  are  fixed,  in  being  the  same  tomorrow  as  today, 
they  might  be  assumed  or  supposed  to  be  greater  in  num¬ 
ber  than  they  are,  and  therefore  than  they  will  be,  and 
would  therefore  not  be  the  greatest  number  assignable. 
In  other  words,  their  number  cannot  be  infinite,  so  that 
the  sum  total  or  aggregate  of  them  cannot  be  infinite, 
as  also  this  could  not  be  the  greatest  assignable. 
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From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  may  be  seen  that  my 
contention  is,  that,  by  its  very  nature,  no  physical  entity 
could  be  infinite,  however  large  it  might  be  conceived 
to  be.  Indeed,  time  and  space  relations  in  a  physically- 
constituted  universe  make  such  an  entity  relative  and 
dependent  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  aggregate  whole. 
Hence  only  an  entity  that  is  not  thus  limited  by  time  and 
space  relations,  or  what  we  call  an  immaterial  or  spiritual 
entity,  can  have  the  attribute  of  infinity.  And  as  the 
physical  universe  as  a  finite  entity  must  be  dependent 
upon  a  something  infinite,  or  else  dependence  and  finitude 
in  it  would  be  meaningless,  that  only  unlimited  entity 
upon  which  it  depends,  must  be  its  ultimate  spiritual 
cause.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  that  ulti¬ 
mate  causal  entity,  thus  arrived  at,  must  be  identical  with 
the  Christian’s  God.^ 

1  acknowledge  that  the  conclusion  that  the  physical 
universe  must  necessarily  be  finite,  suggests  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  that  at  first  seem  to  be  insurmountable.  Thus, 
the  natural  question  arises,  if  the  physical  universe  is 
finite  or  limited,  by  what  is  it  limited  and  what  lies  beyond 
those  limits?  To  say  simply  that  it  is  limited  by  the 
spiHtual,  or  that  it  is  dependent  upon  God,  however  true 
it  is,  will  not  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind.  As  a  spiritual 
entity  is  unlimited  by  time  and  space  relations,  it  surely 
cannot  by  its  own  essence  limit  the  physical,  even  as  it 
cannot  in  its  own  essence  be  limited  by  the  physical.  Then 
what  could  be  those  limits  or  circumscriptions  of  the 
physical  universe  if  it  is  finite  or  limited  ?  This  apparent 
difficulty,  or  we  might  almost  say  dilemma,  brings  us 
to  an  examination  of  our  conception  of  space. 

Is  space  a  somehow  empty  container  within  which  float 
the  contents  of  what  we  call  the  physical  universe,  or  is  it 
simply  a  relation  or  a  conception  of  relation,  developed 
in  our  contact  with  physical  objects?  If  space  were  the 
container  of  so-called  matter,  then  it  might  be  difficult 
to  deny  it  the  attribute  of  infinity,  even  though  its  material 

2  See  also  “The  Theory  of  a  Finite  and  Developing  Deity  Exam¬ 
ined,”  by  the  writer.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1918,  pp.  475-526. 
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contents  as  a  fixed  quantity  would  have  to  be  finite.  But 
such  a  conception  would  involve  us  in  the  long  recognized 
insurmountable  difficulty,  that  gravitation  would  approach 
infinity  with  the  indefinite  increasing  of  the  radius  from 
a  chosen  center,  which  is  found  not  to  be  the  case  in  the 
universe  as  we  know  it.  Moreover,  if  the  amount  of 
matter  continued  to  decrease  in  every  direction  outward 
from  an  hypothetical  center  until  it  ended  in  total  vacuity 
of  space,  as  Newtonian  gravitation  demands,  light  and 
therefore  energy,  and  perhaps  certain  stars,  would  be 
escaping  into  unoccupied  regions  and  be  forever  lost  to 
the  rest  of  the  stellar  universe,  until  the  whole  would  be 
disintegrated  or  dissipated. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  space  is  merely  the  expression 
of  relationship  and  is  not  a  three-dimensional  something, 
as  we  generally  assume  from  experience  in  our  contact 
with  matter,  then  the  extent  of  the  universe  of  space  must 
necessarily  be  determined  by  what  in  the  other  conception 
we  consider  its  contents.  In  other  words,  space  must 
then  be  determined  by  what  we  call  matter,  and  the  extent 
of  the  universe  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  its 
matter.  Space  would  then  not  be  an  infinitely  extended 
three-dimensional  container,  but  the  expression  of  cosmic 
relationship.  And,  as  thus  determined  by  matter,  the 
universe  of  matter  with  its  space  and  time  relations,  or 
its  space-time,  would  be  a  non-infinite  entity,  that  for 
all  we  know  might  approach  what  by  analogy  and  for 
want  of  a  better  term  we  might  call  the  spherical  form. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Einstein  Theory  of  relativity  and  gravitation, 
which  is  more  and  more  being  confirmed  by  continued 
investigation. 

In  such  a  universe,  light  would  forever  be  confined 
within  it  and  would  travel  so  as  to  follow  what  we  might 
call  lines  determined  by  its  aggregate  of  matter.  And 
such  lines,  though  in  our  conception  curved,  even  to  the 
extent  of  returning  back  to  their  beginnings,  would  yet 
seem  straight  to  an  observer  who  could  follow  them.  To 
such  a  universe  there  could  therefore  be  no  beyond  to 
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an  observer  within  it.^  And,  even  if  for  a  possible  ob¬ 
server  without  it,  there  might  be  other  similar  finite 
universes,  yet  in  their  aggregate,  as  per  our  argument 
above,  they  would  have  to  be  finite  and  no  less  dependent 
upon  the  one  and  only  infinite  spiritual  entity  which  we 
call  God. 

3  See  pp.  74-81,  The  Einstein  Theory:  Relativity  and  Gravitation, 
with  Some  of  the  More  Significant  Implications.  By  L.  Franklin 
Gruber,  Lutheran  Literary  Board.  Burlington,  Iowa.  1923. 


WHAT  FRIGHTENED  PILATE? 

BY  PARKE  P.  FLOURNOY 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

With  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  behind  him 
and  an  apparently  helpless  prisoner  before  him,  why 
should  he  have  been  frightened  at  all?  Any  scholar, 
with  the  Greek  New  Testament  before  him,  can  find  out 
by  looking  at,  and  closely  studying,  the  full  bearing  of 
a  little  phrase  of  two  words — a  preposition  and  an  adjec¬ 
tive. 

In  the  1st  verse  of  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  John,  we  are  told  that  Pilate,  after  making 
every  endeavor  to  rid  himself  of  the  responsibility  of 
trjdng  Christ,  “scourged  Him”  (hoping,  it  seems,  that 
this  might  serve  to  pacify  the  high-priest,  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  howling  mob  behind  them), 
went  forth  again,  and  said  unto  them,  “Behold,  I  bring 
Him  forth  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find  no  fault 
in  Him.” 

“Then  came  Jesus  forth  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  purple  robe.  And  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  ‘Be¬ 
hold  the  man.’  ” 

“When  the  chief  priests,  therefore,  and  officers  saw 
Him,  they  cried  out,  ‘Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him.’  Pilate 
saith  unto  them,  ‘Take  ye  Him  and  crucify  Him,’  for  I 
find  no  fault  in  Him.” 

“The  Jews  answered  him,  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  He  ought  to  die ;  for  He  hath  made  Himself  the  Son 
of  God.” 

“When  Pilate,  therefore,  heard  that  word  he  was  the 
more  afraid  [this  implies  that  he  was  already  afraid, 
before  this] :  and  went  again  into  the  judgment  hall  and 
saith  unto  Jesus,  ‘Whence  art  Thou?’  But  Jesus  made 
him  no  answer.  Then  saith  Pilate  unto  Him,  ‘Speakest 
Thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowest  Thou  not  that  I  have  power 
to  crucify  Thee,  and  have  power  to  release  Thee?’  ” 

“Jesus  answered.  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all 
against  me,  except  it  were  given  Thee  from  above.  There- 
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fore  (8ta  toOto)  he  that  delivered  me  unto  Thee  hath  the 
greater  sin.” 

Pilate  had  “feared  the  more”  when  told  by  Christ’s 
accusers,  when  he  asked  them  what  was  His  crime,  that 
it  was  that  “He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.”  He 
knew  that  the  Jews,  instead  of  worshipping  many  gods, 
like  his  own  nation  and  others,  worshipped  the  one  true 
God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  there,  from 
Herod’s  palace  which  he  occupied  at  the  recurrence  of 
the  feasts  of  the  Jews,  was  their  magnificent  temple  near 
at  hand.  Herod’s  temple  was  the  central  shrine  of  the 
Israelites  of  Palestine,  of  the  Dispersion,  and  of  the  gen¬ 
tile  proselytes  from  the  synagogues  all  over  the  empire. 
The  thought  must  have  come  to  him,  as  belief  in  heathen 
divinities  was  declining  among  the  educated,  of  Rome 
and  Greece  especially,  that  this  God  might  be  the  only 
true,  and  living  God,  as  the  Jews  believed.  And  he  may 
have  felt  that  Christ’s  claim  of  supremacy  over  his  power, 
might  be  true;  and  that  in  trying  this  mysterious  pris¬ 
oner,  he  might  be  dealing  with  Deity.  This  fear  must 
have  been  increased,  too,  by  the  strange  message  which 
came,  while  he  was  sitting  on  the  judgment  seat,  from 
Procula,  his  wife,  to  beware  of  wronging  “that  just  man, 
for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream 
because  of  Him.” 

But  this  assertion  of  Christ  that  the  guilt  of  Caiaphas 
who  delivered  Him  up  to  Pilate  was  made  more  heinous 
by  a  certain  fact — a  fact  pointed  out  by  the  two  words — 
Sia  TovTo — “on  account  of  this  thing — ^this  fact,”  alarmed 
him. 

What  fact  was  this?  To  find  the  answer,  one  naturally 
looks  back  to  see  what  was  the  last  fact  referred  to. 
This  looking  back  to  the  words  immediately  spoken,  was 
what  the  present  writer  did  several  years  ago  in  his 
morning  reading  of  the  Greek  New  Testament — a  habit 
with  him  for  many  years  past.  And  what  was  it?  It  was 
our  Saviour’s  calm  answer  to  Pilate’s  angry  assertion 
that  he,  Pilate,  had  power  either  to  release  or  crucify 
Him,  just  as  he  might  choose.  This  reply  was: 
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“Thou  couldest  have  no  power  over  me  at  all  except 
it  were  given  thee  from  above.”  ^ 

Here,  many  expositors  seem  to  lose  their  way,  and 
wander  off  in  various  directions  from  the  point  pre¬ 
sented.  The  usually  clear-minded  philosopher  and  poet, 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  even,  seizes  on  the  phrase  “given 
Thee  from  above,”  interpreting  it  as  meaning  from  the 
Sanhedrin,  which  is  absolutely  nonsensical;  and  having 
caught  the  false  scent,  runs  away  into  utter  absurdities. 
Many  others  perhaps,  are  obsessed  with  the  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  inexplicable  divine  allowance  of  Pilate’s 
crime  of  Christ’s  crucifixion.  And  here  they  have  plunged 
into  that  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  divine  allowance 
of  sin ;  which  is  certainly  a  fact ;  but  a  mystery  insoluble 
now,  though  probably  to  be  known,  when  we  shall  know 
even  as  also  we  are  known. 

The  fact  stated  in  this  verse  to  which  the  phrase  8ta  tovto 
(on  account  of  this)  points,  is,  that  but  for  its  being 
given  Pilate  “from  above”  (for  a  reason  that  has  filled 
millions  of  souls  with  gratitude  to  God)  Christ  was  above 
Pilate’s  authority;  above,  as  we  know,  the  authority  of 
all  His  creatures,  whether  men,  angels,  demons,  or  the 
devil  himself. 

All  English  translators,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  obscured 
the  point  of  Christ’s  reply  by  translating  these  two  Greek 
words,  used  only  once  in  this  chapter,  “therefore,”  a  word 
frequently  repeated  in  the  context.  As  any  English 
reader  can  see,  “on  account  of  this,”  is  more  definite  than 
the  general  conclusive,  or  even  merely  transitional,  word 
“therefore.”  It  points  to  some  definite  thing  just  stated. 
This  expression  is  used  thirty  times  in  the  four  Gospels 
alone — in  Matthew,  ten  times,  twice  in  Mark,  four  times 
in  Luke  and  fourteen  times  in  the  Gospel  of  John;  and 
if  in  any  one  of  these  places  in  the  four  Gospels,  it  is 
not  found  pointing  to  some  one  thing  mentioned,  it  will 
be  surprising.  On  the  other  hand,  ovv  is  one  of  the  most 
indefinite  conjunctions  in  the  Greek  language.  It  occurs 
twenty  times  in  this  19th  chapter  of  John,  and  with  quite 

1  More  literally,  “if  it  were  not  given  Thee  from  above." 
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a  variety  of  meanings,^  while  8ta  tovto  occurs  only  at  this 
place,  ovv  is  translated  “therefore”  in  only  nine  places 
in  this  19th  chapter  of  John  while,  in  this  chapter,  it  is 
also  translated  by  the  words  “now”  and  “then,”  eleven 
times. 

It  is  not  strange  that  “upon  this  [i.  e.,  this  assertion], 
Pilate  sought  to  release  Him.”  (R.  V.)  He  evidently 
felt  that  if  “this  fact”  of  Christ’s  supremacy,  made  the 
act  of  Caiaphas  in  delivering  Him  up  to  him,  “a  greater 
sin,”  it  would  make  his  own  guilt  the  greater  also,  if  he 
should  give  Him  up  to  be  crucified. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  its  being 
given  Pilate  “from  above”  to  give  Christ  to  be  crucified, 
yet  one  thing  about  it  is  clear.  That  is,  that  the  guilt 
of  the  deed  is  not  lessened  by  it;  and  Pilate,  dimly,  it 
may  be,  saw  this,  and  “upon  this  (  ’cK  TOUTOr  )  sought  to 
release  Him.” 

The  early  believers  saw  it  too.  After  Pentecost,  “They 
lifted  up  to  God  their  voice  with  one  accord  [in  what 
seems  to  have  been  an  inspired  chant  of  exultant  praise, 
concluding  with  the  words]  for  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of 
Israel  were  gathered  together  to  do  whatsoever  Thy  hand 
and  Thy  counsel  determined  to  he  done**  So  we  see  that 
not  only  did  God  “so  love  the  world  that  He  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  may 
have  everlasting  life,”  but  also  gave  to  Pilate  the  authority 
to  crucify  Him  for  this  great  purpose,  that  heaven  and 
earth  should  witness  the  rapture  and  gratitude  of  the 
saved  through  His  redemption  of  them  on  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  by  the  conquest  of  death  in  His  resurrection 
from  Joseph’s  sepulchre  and  His  ascension  from  Olivet 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  to  reign  over,  and 
make  intercession  for,  us. 

It  was  what  was  ‘‘determined  before  to  be  done,**  but 
this  determination  of  God  did  not  lessen  the  guilt  of 
those  who  did  the  deed;  for  in  his  great  Pentecostal 
sermon,  Peter  told  the  Jews  of  their  rejected  Messiah, 


1  See  Robinson’s  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T. 
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“Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked  hands, 
have  crucified  and  slain'*  (Acts  2:23). 

It  may  be  that  the  “wicked  hands,”  as  some  assert, 
were  those  of  the  Roman  soldiers;  but,  none  the  less, 
the  crime  was  theirs.  They  felt  that  it  was,  and  were 
“cut  to  the  heart,”  in  sincere  repentance. 

Pilate  was  not  “cut  to  the  heart,”  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  repentance  as  were  the  3,000  who  repented,  and  were 
added  to  the  church;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  committing  a  crime  against  a  man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  innocent,  and  felt  it.  And  now  that  his  pris¬ 
oner  had  told  him  that  He  was  a  Person  above  his  power 
and  authority,  Pilate  had  a  glimpse  of  His  divinity,  and 
felt,  at  least  for  the  moment,  that  if  He  did  him  wrong, 
his  sin  like  that  of  Caiaphas,  would  be  “greater,”  since, 
as  Gamaliel  said  later  (Acts  6:39)  he  felt  that  he  might 
be  “found  to  fight  against  God.”  Surely  this  was  enough 
to  make  Pilate  not  only  to  be  “the  more  afraid”  but  from 
this  utterance  of  Christ  (’ck  tovtov),  to  have  “sought  to 
release  Him.”  He  had,  at  least,  a  feeling  that  a  crime 
against  Christ  might  be  as  much  “greater”  than  one 
against  a  mere  man,  as  God  is  greater  than  man.  Well 
might  Pilate  be  frightened  by  a  glimpse  of  this — this 
awe-fyxW  fact.  But  it  was  only  a  glimpse;  and  its  spell 
was  broken  by  frightful  sights  and  sounds  bearing  upon 
himself,  and  thus,  another  fear  confronted  him. 

For  as  he  repeatedly  affirmed  that  he  found  no  reason 
to  condemn  Christ;  Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests  con¬ 
tinually  cried  “crucify  Him,  crucify  Him,”  adding  the 
fateful  words:  “If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Caesar’s  friend.”  Pilate,  overborne  by  dread  of  the  loss 
of  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  gave  Him  up  to  be  crucified. 
His  handwashing,  futile,  like  so  many  handwashings  be¬ 
fore  and  since,  was  the  false  and  feeble  claim  of  his 
innocence  of  the  great  crime.  The  present  peril  facing 
him  led  him  to  ignore  the  danger  of  committing  “the 
greater  sin.”  What  he  saw  and  heard  just  before  him 
eclipsed  his  vision  of  Deity. 

Ah!  how  prone  we  are  to  let  the  present  blind  us  to 
the  future — the  seen  to  blind  us  to  the  unseen. 
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It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of  anyone  spending  his 
life  in  a  dream  of  pleasures,  emoluments  and  honors, 
indifferent  and  ungrateful  to  One  who  is  not  only  the 
greatest  in  authority  and  power,  but  the  most  loving  and 
self-sacrificing  Friend ;  of  all  friends,  the  best ;  and  then, 
when  the  great  day  breaks,  waking  to  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  Him  whom  he  has  thus  wronged  and  ignored. 

In  concluding  this  attempt  to  give  a  true  exposition  of 
the  question.  Why  was  Pilate  Frightened?,  and  to  show 
that  it  is  far  more  than  a  matter  of  merely  academic 
interest,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  our  eyes  to  four  men, 
three  of  whom  who  brought  on  the  great  tragedy,  and 
another  who  followed  them  as  the  chief  adversary  of  His 
followers.  To  say  nothing  of  one  other,  who  “set  Him 
at  naught,”  first,  we  see  the  traitor,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  highest  position  which  man  could  occupy,  obsessed 
with  covetousness,  selling  Him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver; 
and  who,  in  consequence,  “went  to  his  own  place.” 

The  second,  occupying  the  highest  place  in  the  Church, 
though  warned  with  these  words  by  Christ:  “Hereafter 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,”  led  in  the 
chorus  of  “Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him.” 

The  third,  though  warned  of  the  danger  he  was  in  of 
committing  “the  greater  sin,”  and  though  repeatedly  pro¬ 
nouncing  Him  guiltless,  gave  Him  up  to  be  crucified. 

The  fourth,  though  like  “all  that  sat  in  the  Council” 
he  saw  the  face  of  the  first  martyr  “as  it  had  been  the 
face  of  an  angel,”  “was  consenting  unto  his  death,”  and 
continued  “breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,”  not  only  in  Jerusalem ; 
but  “persecuted  them  unto  strange  cities.” 

We  rejoice  in  thinking  of  the  wondrous  story,  telling 
us  how  Christ  met  His  chief  persecutor,  in  the  very  act, 
and  made  him  his  own  greatest  servant  in  suffering  and 
laboring  for  Him  and  the  sinners  He  came  to  save. 

He  had  committed  the  “greater  sin,”  because  against 
Christ.  Yet,  he  came,  through  the  marvel  of  Christ’s 
great  love,  to  know  Him,  and  to  have  ever  after,  as  his 
highest  aspiration,  more  and  more  to  “know  Him,”  and 
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the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His 
sufferings,”  that  he  might  become  “conformable  unto  His 
death”  (Phil.  3:10). 

Of  Him,  Paul  could  say  that  He  is  that  One  “in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins”  (Col.  1:14).  It  is  not  strange  that  Paul 
who  was  delivered  “from  the  power  of  darkness,”  and 
translated  (as  if  into  a  new  world)  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God’s  dear  Son,  preached  “Christ  crucified.”  But  it  is 
passing  strange  that  now,  many  preachers  preach  almost 
ever3d;hing  else  and  are  like  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  to  whom 
this  precious  Gospel  is  a  stumbling  block  and  foolishness. 
Pilate,  according  to  a  tradition  which  is  probably  true, 
ended  his  earthly  career  an  exile  and  suicide  in  the  river 
Rhone,  at,  or  near,  Vienne. 

At  the  crisis  of  his  life,  when  he  had  to  decide  what 
he  should  do  with  “Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,”  after 
facing  the  threatening  powers  of  Judea  and,  in  mental 
vision,  the  Roman  power  beyond  them,  with  dread,  he 
went  back  into  the  praetorium  to  the  mocked,  thorn- 
crowned,  scourged.  One  on  trial,  with  the  anxious  ques¬ 
tion,  “Whence  art  thou?”  Might  it  not  be  well  if  such 
preachers  and  teachers  who  have  never  really  known 
Christ,  could  be  frightened,  too,  and  induced  to  study  this 
great  question  seriously  and  prayerfully?  To  know  Him 
truly,  is  to  see  Him  having  “in  all  things,  the  'preemi¬ 
nence.** 


THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

VIII 

Whole  Incidents — When  Mark  is  Made  Secondary 

In  the  foregoing,  there  has,  I  think,  been  developed 
a  thoroughly  reasonable  purpose  for  the  Markan  writer 
when  he  is  conceived  as  a  compiler  working  with  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  before  him.  This  purpose  has  been 
considered  under  two  conditions — (1)  when  no  account 
is  taken  of  external  evidence;  and  (2)  when  the  internal 
indications  are  supplemented  by  the  ancient  tradition  as 
to  the  connection  between  the  Apostle  Peter  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Mark.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  our  inquiry  into  the 
acceptances,  omissions  and  additions  of  whole  incidents 
and  the  character  of  these,  the  assumption  being  set  up 
that  Mark  was  derived  from  Matthew. 

Acceptances  of  Whole  Incidents 
The  acceptances  amount  to  about  92  per  cent,  of  the 
total  table  of  contents  of  Mark.  This  is  so  nearly  all  of 
the  Markan  presentation  of  whole  incidents  that  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  perhaps  the  writer  was  dependent  for  sub¬ 
stantially  his  entire  framework  upon  the  First  Gospel. 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  an  examination  of  the 
seven  whole  incidents  which  together  make  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  8  per  cent.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Twelve  (Mk.  3:13-15),  all  of  the  incidents 
are  rather  closely  linked  with  parallels  of  Matthaean 
events.  At  all  events,  we  must  conclude  that  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a  dependent  Mark  requires  us  to  conceive  the 
writer  either  as  unable  from  want  of  material  or  literary 
ability  to  plan  and  write  a  Gospel  with  a  different  frame¬ 
work  or  else  as  disinclined  to  do  so.  If  Peter  is  not 
brought  in,  these  alternatives  appear  to  create  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  Nor  is  the  situation  made  difficult,  even  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  apostle  and  John  Mark  as  jointly  the  producers 
of  the  Second  Gospel  from  the  First.  Peter  doubtless 
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had  other  material,  material  concerned  with  tours  un¬ 
reported  in  Matthew,  sufficient  in  amount  to  have  made 
possible  a  narrative  with  a  framework  decidedly  different 
from  that  disclosed  in  Mark  and  in  the  Matthaean  parallel. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  he  and  John  Mark  together  had 
the  necessary  literary  ability  nor  that  either  of  them  had 
the  ambition  to  become  an  original  author.  The  fewness 
of  the  added  incidents  and  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  changes  and  additions  to  the  framework  do  not  encour¬ 
age  us  to  believe  it  necessary  to  attribute  any  especial 
literary  capacity  or  desire.  In  short,  whether  we  view 
Mark  as  a  compilation  made  by  some  unknown  persons 
or  as  the  product  of  Peter  and  his  interpreter’s  activity 
in  abridging  the  Matthaean  table  of  contents  and  in  sup¬ 
plying  additional  details  and  a  few  fresh  incidents,  there 
appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  sec¬ 
ondary  author  or  authors  produced  a  book  92  per  cent, 
of  whose  succession  of  events  and  in  fact  practically  the 
whole  of  whose  framework  are  derived  from  Matthew. 
There  is  no  embarrassment  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  de¬ 
pendent  Mark. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  character  of  the  accept¬ 
ances.  The  whole  incidents  taken  over  are  concerned 
principally  with  miracles  and  with  the  forward  movement 
of  the  history.  A  heavy  proportion  of  the  miracles  are 
told  with  additional  details.  On  the  other  hand,  incidents 
which  in  Matthew  are  narrated  with  a  great  wealth  of 
didactic  matter  are  generally  omitted  altogether — as  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — or  seriously  cut  down — as  The 
Twelve  sent  forth.  That  the  purpose  of  the  secondary 
writer,  when  Mark  is  made  a  derivative  of  Matthew, 
must  be  conceived  as  having  mainly  in  view  occurrences 
having  to  do  with  the  historical  advance  and  events  asso¬ 
ciated  with  miracles,  is  confirmed  upon  noting  that  the 
aggregate  of  Markan  incidents  unparalleled  in  Matthew 
is  confined  pretty  closely  to  members  of  these  two  classes. 
Of  the  seven  whole  incidents  added  by  the  Markan  writer, 
three  are  miracles  {The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit, 
Mk.  1:21-28;  The  deaf-mute,  Mk.  7 :31-37 ;  The  blind  rmn 
of  Bethsaida,  Mk.  8:22-26),  two  are  concerned  with  the 
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movement  of  the  history  {Tom  through  near-by  places, 
Mk.  1:35-38;  Appointment  of  the  Twelve,  Mk.  3:13-15), 
one  is  an  associated  incident  {The  young  man  who  fol¬ 
lows,  Mk.  14:51-52),  and  one  only  is  occupied  with  teach¬ 
ing  {The  widow* s  two  mites,  Mk.  12:41-44). 

In  view  of  what  has  been  set  forth,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  either  the  number  or  the  character  of  the  Markan 
acceptances  of  whole  incidents  imposes  any  difficulty  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Mark  was  derived  from  the  Ciospel 
of  Matthew. 


Omissions  of  Whole  Incidents 
Let  us  now  attend  to  the  matter  of  the  Markan  omis¬ 
sions  of  whole  incidents.  These  events  have  already  been 
listed — in  the  seventh  installment — as  Matthaean  addi¬ 
tions.  We  are  now  assuming  Mark  as  dependent,  and 
this  requires  us,  for  the  time  being,  to  view  them  as 
omissions.  I  eliminate  those  which  are  concerned  prin¬ 
cipally  with  discourse  and  the  two  which  occur  at  the  end 
of  Matthew  beyond  the  point  in  the  history  at  which 
our  present  Mark  terminates. 

MATTHAEAN  EVENTS  OMITTED  IN  MARK 


Event  Mt. 

1.  The  centurion’s  servant . 8:5-13 

2.  The  two  blind  men . 9:27-31 

3.  The  mute  demoniac . 9:32-33  [34] 

4.  John’s  messengers . 11:2-6 

5.  [The  healings  on  the  mountain] . [15:29-31] 

6.  The  fish  and  the  stater . 17:24-27 

7.  The  return  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver . 27:3-10 

8.  The  guard . 27:62-66 


No.  5  is  inclosed  in  brackets.  This  may  be  taken  to 
signify  that  the  propriety  of  its  presence  in  the  table 
is  uncertain.  Mt.  15:29-31  and  Mk.  7:31-37  are  only 
partially  parallel,  though  in  each  case  the  introductory 
words  indicate  that  the  event  is  to  be  taken  as  the  narra¬ 
tive  which  comes  next  chronologically  in  the  series  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  particular  Gospel. 

At  most,  then,  we  have  eight  whole  incidents  omitted 
by  the  Markan  compiler.  Four  of  these — Nos.  1,  2,  3 
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and  6 — are  miracles  described  in  detail.  They  are  thus 
of  the  kind  suited  to  the  probable  purpose  of  the  Markan 
writer.  And,  perhaps,  Nos.  7  and  8  may  also  be  consistent 
with  that  purpose.  As  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  their  omission 
can  be  explained  as  in  harmony  with  the  omissions  of 
a  number  of  similar  compendious  references  to  groups 
of  miracles.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  six  or  seven  such 
Matthaean  statements,  including  Nos.  4  and  5,  which 
are  not  present  in  Mark.  The  whole  of  these  may  very 
well  have  been  rejected  by  the  Markan  writer  because  of 
the  lack  of  detail. 

In  fact,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  for  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a  derivative  Mark  lies  in  the  absence  of  the  four 
detailed  accounts  of  miracles  and  of  the  two  passages 
which  deal  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  with  the 
guard — six  omissions  of  narratives  of  whole  incidents. 
Over  against  this  difficulty,  I  place  a  similar  one  which 
we  have  seen  to  exist  when  Matthew  is  made  the  deriva¬ 
tive  document  and  is  then  found  to  have  omitted  three 
detailed  accounts  of  miracles  in  Mark  together  with  four 
narratives  of  a  non-miraculous  character.  Five  of  the 
seven  describe  undoubtedly  the  same  kinds  of  events  as 
are  elsewhere  recounted  in  Matthew.  If  it  be  asked.  Why 
did  the  Markan  writer  omit  the  six?,  the  question  may 
also  be  raised.  Why  did  the  Matthaean  writer  leave  out 
the  seven? 

If  it  be  replied  that  two  of  the  miracles  described  in 
Mark  are  of  the  class  which  may  be  defined  as  consisting 
of  miracles  performed  in  association  with  some  physical 
act,  and  that  their  omission  in  a  derivative  Matthew  is 
explained  as  due  to  an  unwillingness  of  the  compiler  to 
include  accounts  of  this  class  of  miracles,  then  I  respond 
that  this  point  has  already  been  treated.  If  it  never¬ 
theless  be  said  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Matthaean 
writer  has  been  shown  willing  to  describe  miracles  which 
were  wrought  in  association  with  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  activity,  two  of  the  Markan  miracles  (Mk.  7 : 3 1-37 
and  8:22-26)  are  involved  in  so  great  an  amount  of  such 
activity  that  there  is  a  residual  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  Matthaean  compiler  would  accept  them,  I  am 
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ready  to  acquiesce.  Let  us  grant,  then,  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  harder  to  believe  that  the  Markan  compiler  left 
out  the  six  than  that  the  Matthaean  compiler  omitted 
the  seven. 

At  the  moment,  the  matter  stands  thus:  It  is  some¬ 
what  more  difficult  to  view  Mark  as  the  derivative  docu¬ 
ment  than  it  is  to  consider  Matthew  as  such.  I  propose 
to  ease  the  difficulty  of  making  Mark  the  secondary  writ¬ 
ing.  That  is  to  say,  I  advance  the  consideration  that  the 
Second  Gospel  may  very  well  have  contained,  in  the  auto¬ 
graph,  three  of  the  four  accounts  of  miracle.  These  three 
are  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  the  table.  They  may  have  been 
lost  incidentally  to  a  mechanical  derangement  of  the  first 
third  of  the  autograph  or  an  early  copy.^  That  these 


1  That  a  mechanical  derangement  of  the  first  third  of  Mark 
occurred  in  ancient  times  is  a  thoroughly  tenable  proposition,  as 
may  be  learned  by  an  adequate  study  of  my  discussion  of  The  Order 
of  Events  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  published  in  two  instalments  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  and  July,  1922.  On  p.  145,  April 
issue,  is  to  be  found  the  average  unit  amount  of  text  that  must  be 
assumed  as  on  each  column  portion  of  parchment  or  papyrus,  in  the 
case  of  a  roll,  or  on  each  leaf,  in  the  case  of  a  codex.  This  was 
ascertained  to  be  111.6  words.  It  was  also  noted  on  p.  146,  at  the 
head  of  the  third  column  of  the  table  there  printed,  that  the  unit 
amount  is  to  be  understood  as  having  varied  from  101.3  to  129 
words.  Accepting  these  data,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  presence,  in  the  very  earliest  MSS.  of  Mark,  of  the 
three  accounts  of  miracle  now  found  in  Mt.  8:5-13;  9: 27-33  [34]. 
A  principal  matter  to  be  determined  concerns  the  probable  size 
of  the  two  blocks  of  text  to  be  assumed  as  the  Markan  parallels 
of  the  Matthaean  narratives.  The  textual  space  employed  in  Mat¬ 
thew  is  our  guide.  Mt.  8:5-13  occupies  in  WH,  if  we  omit  the 
bracketed  word  in  verse  9,  the  space  of  just  165  words.  However, 
there  is  considerable  matter  having  reference  to  Jewish  things 
which  is  to  be  omitted.  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  at  the  end  of 
verse  12.  But  as  to  the  terminus  a  quo  there  is  room  for  difference 
of  opinion.  If  we  begin  the  elimination  immediately  after  the 
Greek  word  translated  “marvelled,”  the  amount  of  text  to  remove 
is  58  words,  but  if  we  commence  with  the  first  word  of  verse  11, 
the  amount  is  43  words.  Accordingly,  the  block  after  the  removal 
of  the  Jewish  material  would  be  107  or  122  words.  The  Markan 
reproduction  of  these  might  be  assumed  as  slightly  in  excess;  but, 
even  so,  we  have  amounts  between  101.3  and  129  words,  which  we 
have  accepted  as  limits.  The  second  block  counts,  if  we  omit  the 
34th  verse  which  is  bracketed  by  WH,  of  100  words.  Allowing  a 
slight  increase  for  the  assumed  Markan  parallel,  we  have  a  proper 
amount  of  textual  matter.  And,  if  we  elect  to  add  verse  34,  this 
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three  miracles  were  narrated  in  the  autograph  of  Mark 
is  a  proposition  that  cannot  actually  be  proved,  but  its 
tenability  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  any 
considerable  assurance  that  the  Markan  writer  did  indeed 
fail  to  include  narratives  of  them.  That  is  to  say,  when 
it  is  urged  that  Mark  could  not  have  originated  as  a 
compilation,  because  of  the  omissions  of  whole  incidents 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume,  it  is  possible  at 
once  to  reply  that  the  three  miracles  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned  cannot  confidently  be  included  amongst 
the  events  omitted.  The  result  is  to  reduce  the  list  of 
whole  incidents  omitted  to  Nos.  6,  7  and  8.  And,  it  is 
very  uncertain  that  No.  6  should  be  considered  an  event 
of  the  kind  the  Markan  writer  would  wish  to  include, 
since  it  is  an  incident  in  which  Peter  is  brought  into 
favorable  prominence.  Accordingly,  the  objection  against 
the  derivative  character  of  Mark  that  is  based  upon  the 
omissions  of  whole  incidents  is  reduced  to  very  small 
proportions.  Whether  No.  6  is  included  or  not  in  the 
list  of  omissions,  the  resultant  objection  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  argument  against  the  derivative  character 
of  Matthew  which  may  be  maintained  upon  the  basis  of 
the  seven  incidents  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  view 
as  having  been  omitted  when  the  Matthaean  writer  was 
compiling  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Additions  of  Whole  Incidents 

• 

Having  taken  account  of  the  situation  created  when  the 
Markan  writer  is  conceived  as  a  compiler  making  omis¬ 
sions  of  certain  whole  incidents  and  having  given  atten¬ 
tion  both  to  the  number  and  to  the  character  of  these 
events,  let  us  now  consider  the  additions  of  whole  inci¬ 
dents  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  derivative  Mark  requires 
us  to  assume.  These  have  already  been  mentioned  more 
than  once,  but  it  will  be  safe  to  give  a  tabulation. 

will  cause  an  increase  of  but  12  words,  and  so  will  not  alter  the 
situation.  It  may  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  explain  the  original  occurrence  of  the  accounts  of  the 
three  miracles  in  Mark  and  their  subsequent  loss  through  an 
accident.” 
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EVENTS  ADDED  IN  MARK 


Event  Mk. 

1.  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit . 1:21-28 

2.  Tour  through  near-by  places . 1:35-38 

3.  Appointment  of  the  Twelve . 3:13-15 

4.  The  deaf-mute . 7:31-37 

5.  The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida . 8:22-26 

6.  The  widow’s  two  mites . 12:41-44 

7.  The  young  man  who  follows . 14:51-52 


If  we  take  the  number  of  distinct  incidents  described 
in  the  Second  Grospel  as  83,  then  the  proportion  of  items 
in  the  table  of  contents  that  have  been  added  by  the  com¬ 
piler  is  8  per  cent.  Now,  a  programme  for  the  writing 
of  a  book  that  contemplates  a  list  of  topics  only  8  per  cent, 
of  which  are  new  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
a  highly  original  purpose.  There  is  too  much  asquiescence 
in  what  another  has  planned  and  wrought.  But,  even 
though  the  programme  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  project 
may  nevertheless  be  a  conceivable  one,  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  cry.  Why  should  the  Markan  writer  seek  to  com¬ 
pose  a  book  which  should  add  so  little  to  what  was  already 
available  to  the  reading  world?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  new  material  added  in  Mark  to  the  history  accepted 
from  Matthew  is  not  8  per  cent.,  but  round  about  30  or 
32  per  cent.  Eight  per  cent,  represents  the  additions  of 
whole  incidents — there  are  in  Mark  new  topics  which 
amount,  in  number,  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  table 
of  contents.  Are  these  new  topics,  these  new  sections, 
the  material  that  the  Second  Gospel  has  added  to  what 
it  obtained  from  the  First?  By  no  means.  These  7 
sections  which  constitute  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  83 
sections  do  represent  part  of  the  additional  matter  the 
writer  of  Mark  had  to  tell.  But  only  a  part,  and  a  small 
part  at  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  more.  This  additional 
matter  consists  of  fresh  details  supplementing  the  infor¬ 
mation  taken  over  from  Matthew  when  the  Markan  writer 
accepted  from  Matthew  76  topics  and  found  in  Matthew 
varying  amounts  of  information  upon  these  several  topics. 
The  new  and  supplementary  matter  which  the  Markan 
writer  had  to  add  in  the  narration  of  events  also  recounted 
in  Matthew  plus  the  7  complete  accounts  now  found  in 
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Mark,  but  not  in  Matthew — ^this  fresh  material  amounts 
to  something  like  30  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  text 
of  the  Second  Gospel.  Was  the  fact  that  he  proposed  to 
produce  a  book  70  or  68  per  cent,  of  which  should  come 
from  a  work  already  extant  and  30  or  32  per  cent,  of 
which  should  be  fresh  a  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  a 
new  Gospel?  Of  course  it  was.  Probably,  the  Markan 
writer  made  no  precise  calculations — 70  and  30,  or  68 
and  32,  were  never  numbers  which  he  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  material  which  he  proposed  to  take  over 
from  Matthew  and  that  which  he  proposed  to  add  from 
some  other  source  or  sources — say,  from  the  memory  of 
Peter.  All  the  same,  whether  he  formulated  a  purpose 
in  definite  and  precise  terms  or  whether  he  looked  at 
the  matter  roughly,  the  new  information  was  considerable 
in  amount.  Or,  if  the  plan  grew  for  the  most  part  with¬ 
out  direct  attention  and  the  purpose  to  publish  came 
only  after  he  had  observed  that  the  new  material,  con¬ 
sisting  in  part  of  fresh  supplementary  matter  concerned 
with  topics  already  treated  in  Matthew  and  in  part  of 
accounts  of  new  incidents,  amounted  to  a  considerable 
total,  the  intention  to  publish  is  nevertheless  sane  and 
understandable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mark  does  contain 
not  far  from  one-third  of  itself  in  the  form  of  new  infor¬ 
mation.  And  whether  the  Markan  writer  saw  this  before 
composition  or  after  composition,  but  before  publication, 
or  whether  he  saw  it  dimly  or  clearly,  the  proportion  of 
30  or  32  per  cent,  is  substantial  enough  to  justify  either 
the  composition  for  publication  or  the  publication  after 
composition.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  tell  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Matthew.  Here  is  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  the  addition  of  another  narrative  to  the  already 
available  First  Gospel. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  of  his  entire  table  of  con¬ 
tents  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  items  are  new  topics  makes 
the  Second  Gospel  one  whose  purpose  is  not  highly  orig¬ 
inal.  And  this  lack  of  high  originality  is  seen  still  more 
clearly  when  it  is  realized  that,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Appointment  of  the  Twelve,  the  new  topics 
all  belong  to  the  framework  taken  over  from  Matthew. 
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But  high  originality  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
reasonable  plan  and  purpose  for  a  book. 

Our  Second  Gospel  is,  indeed,  an  abridgment,  and 
this  indicates  a  purpose  wanting  in  high  originality.  Its 
plan  is  the  plan  of  Matthew  after  certain  subtractions  are 
made.  The  abridgment  is  limited  pretty  closely  to  an 
account  of  the  public  works  of  the  Saviour  and  to  the 
events  of  the  Last  Days ;  and  great  amounts  of  material, 
partly  narrative  and  partly  discourse,  having  close  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jewish  matters  are  omitted.  Here  we  have  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  purpose  beyond  that  of  a  mere  abridgment. 
While  Mark  is  a  shortened  edition  of  Matthew,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  more  than  just  that.  The  considerable  total  of 
eliminations  of  Jewish  things  serves  to  show  that  Gentile 
readers  were  in  mind.  The  purpose  underlying  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Gospel  must,  accordingly,  be  conceived  as  sufficiently 
different  from  that  upon  which  the  First  is  based.  Mark 
is  an  abridgment,  unoriginal  in  structure,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  new  material  and  directed  to  readers 
predominantly  Gentile.  Here,  in  this  one  sentence,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  who  may  ask  why  the  writer 
of  Mark  should  compile  his  work  when  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  already  available. 

Details  of  Acceptance,  Omission  and  Addition 

Hitherto,  our  attention  has  been  directed,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  exclusively,  to  the  matter  of  whole  incidents, 
their  number  and  character.  We  are  now  to  consider 
details.  These  will  consist  of  the  details  of  acceptance, 
of  omission,  and  of  addition.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
alternate  between  the  two  hypotheses  of  a  dependent  Mat¬ 
thew  and  a  dependent  Mark,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
take  account  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  inferences  as 
to  these  rival  hypotheses  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  as  to  details. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  details  of  acceptance  are  alto¬ 
gether  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  whether  we  make  Matthew 
or  Mark  the  dependent  Gospel.  If  a  word,  or  a  phrase, 
or  a  thought  is  to  be  viewed  in  Matthew  as  an  acceptance 
of  a  parallel  in  Mark,  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  dependent 
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Matthew,  then  when  the  case  is  reversed  and  Mark  made 
dependent  the  parallel  in  that  Gospel  becomes  a  Markan 
acceptance.  Similarly,  a  detail  of  omission  assignable  to 
either  Gospel  under  the  hypothesis  of  that  Gospel’s  de¬ 
pendence  becomes  a  detail  of  addition  for  the  other  Gospel 
when  dependence  is  assumed  for  that  other  document. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  bear  this  principle  in  mind  and 
thus  facilitate  the  rapid  consideration  of  details  now  as 
omissions  and  immediately  afterwards  as  additions. 

In  each  Gospel,  we  will  have  an  aggregate  of  details 
of  parallelism,  which  may,  on  the  hypothesis  of  that  docu¬ 
ment’s  dependence,  be  regarded  as  acceptances  taken  over 
with  or  without  modification  from  the  other  writing. 
The  parallels  become,  in  turn,  acceptances  made  by  the 
other  Gospel  when  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  dependent  com¬ 
position. 

The  two  aggregates  of  parallelisms  cannot  be  precisely 
defined,  partly  because  of  uncertainties  as  to  equivalence, 
partly  because  of  the  existence,  particularly  in  Matthew, 
of  doublets.  When  something  occurs  twice  in  one  Gospel 
and  once  in  the  other,  are  we  to  match  the  occurrence 
in  the  latter  document  with  one  or  with  both  members  of 
the  doublet  in  the  former?  And,  if  with  one  member, 
with  which  of  the  two?  And  sometimes,  no  doubt,  a 
parallel  detail  in  one  Gospel  will  be  an  interpolation  from 
the  other  Gospel  of  the  thing  paralleled.  Our  four  Gos¬ 
pels  as  we  know  them  are,  if  we  except  misplacements 
and  some  losses  through  accidents,  doubtless  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  condition  in  which  they  left  the  hands  of 
the  several  authors.  At  the  .same  time,  there  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  interpolations  from  one  to  another  which 
textual  criticism,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  MSS.  of 
the  highest  antiquity  and  perhaps  because  of  other  rea¬ 
sons,  has  been  unable  to  remove.  In  view  of  considera¬ 
tions  such  as  these,  we  can  scarcely  hope  so  to  match 
up  the  two  Gospels  as  to  determine  with  exactitude  the 
two  aggregates  of  text,  each  of  which  duplicates  the 
import  of  the  other. 

But  we  can  get  an  approximate  view.  And  there  is 
some  importance  in  doing  so,  for  the  reason  that  a  sub- 
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stantially  correct  realization  of  the  amount  of  duplication 
assists  us  in  comprehending  the  extent  of  the  dependence 
between  the  two  Gospels,  once  we  have  assumed  that  one 
or  the  other  is  a  derivative  of  the  remaining  document. 
Let  us  insist,  then,  upon  ascertaining  what  proportion 
of  Mark  is  contained  also  in  Matthew.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  us  not  be  misled.  The  mere  fact  that  Mark  is  largely 
duplicated  in  Matthew  tells  us  nothing  as  to  priority. 
Even  if  the  proportion  of  the  Second  Gospel  paralleled 
in  the  First  amounted  to  100  per  cent.,  that  would  not 
inform  us  which  document  is  parent  and  which  offspring. 
Grant  that  the  whole  of  Mark  is  to  be  found  again  in 
Matthew — what  of  it?  It  may  mean  that  the  writer  of 
the  First  Gospel  used  everything  contained  in  the  Second. 
But,  it  may  just  as  well  mean  that  the  compiler  of  the 
Second  did  nothing  more  than  abridge  the  First.  There 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  substantial  and  direct  as  to  priority 
to  be  gained  by  following  up  this  matter  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Mark  to  be  read  again  in  Matthew. 

Errors  of  Fact  and  Interpretation 

Prominent  writers  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have,  how¬ 
ever,  committed  themselves  to  a  different  statement  of 
the  case.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  they  have  grasped 

1.  Neither  the  facts 

2.  Nor  their  significance 

But  they  knew  some  of  the  facts  and  part  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  understandable  that  from  incorrect  data  and 
unscientific  procedure  a  wrong  result  might  emerge.  I 
venture  the  foregoing  statement  despite  the  confidence, 
expressed  by  some,  that  the  hypothesis  which  derives 
Matthew  from  Mark  has  adequately  been  established.  I 
give  two  excerpts,  one  from  H.  J.  Holtzmann  and  the  other 
from  Adolf  Hamack. 

“Two  results  have  been  realized.  In  the  first  place,  this,  that 
if  there  is  a  common  source  at  all  it  can  only  be  conceived  as  either 
identical  with  our  second  canonical  Gospel  or  much  more  similar 
to  it  than  to  the  two  others. 
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“This  principal  result  of  critical  labor  has,  after  a  transitory 
prelude  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  required  about  sixty 
years  for  its  establishment;  but  in  the  course  of  this  period  it  has 
been  elevated  to  such  a  firm  position  that,  at  least  when  expressed 
with  such  generality,  the  Markan  Hypothesis  is  no  longer  to  be 
called  an  hypothesis.”  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Hand-Commentar  zum 
Neuen  Testament.  Die  Synoptiker  (3  Ausgabe,  1901),  S.  15  (§6). 

“The  Markan  problem,  which  has  been  treated  with  scientific 
thoroughness.”  A.  Harnack,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  (translated  from 
the  German)  (1908),  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

That  this  confidence  is  quite  unwarranted  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  part  from  what  follows.  I  raise  first  a  question 
in  connection  with  the  total  amount  of  duplication  between 
Matthew  and  Mark — What  proportion  of  Mark  is  to  be 
found  again  in  Matthew? 

The  modern  discussion  of  the  Synoptic  Problem  is  now 
about  one  and  one-half  centuries  old.  One  would  think 
that  within  this  very  long  period  someone  at  some  time 
would  have  established  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  that  his  results  would  be  well  known  to  writers 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  Synoptic  matters.  I  have 
at  hand  a  very  recent  work,  The  Four  Gospels,  a  Study 
of  Origins  (1925)  by  B.  H.  Streeter.  Let  me  quote  from 
this  book: 

“Matthew  reproduces  90  per  cent,  of  the  subject  matter  of  Mark 
in  language  very  largely  identical  with  that  of  Mark.” — B.  H. 
Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels  (1925),  p.  151. 

“The  authentic  text  of  Mark  contains  661  verses.  Matthew  repro¬ 
duced  the  substance  of  over  600  of  these.” — Ibid.,  p.  159. 

“Matthew’s  supposed  omissions  from  Mark  shrink  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  very  small  dimensions.  Matthew  reproduces  the  substance 
of  all  but  55  verses  of  Mark.” — Ibid.,  p.  169. 

Are  these  statements  even  roughly  in  accordance  with 
the  facts?  Let  us  see.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  present 
purposes  to  tabulate  merely  the  whole  verses  in  Mark 
which  are  unparalleled  in  Matthew.  The  inclusion  of  por¬ 
tions  of  verses  would  nearly  double  the  amount  of  text. 
Let  the  unparalleled  whole  verses  suffice  for  the  time 
being.  The  table  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
exhaustive. 
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WHOLE  VERSES  IN  MARK  THAT  ARE  UNPARALLELED 
IN  MATTHEW 


1:1 

5:31 

9:35 

23-28 

33 

38-40 

35-38 

35-37 

48-49 

43 

43 

10:10 

45 

6:12-13 

12 

2:2 

15 

24 

4 

30-31 

50 

13 

40 

11:5-6 

3:3 

52 

16 

8-9 

7:2-4 

18 

11 

8 

12:32-33 

13-15 

32-37 

40-44 

20-21 

8:18 

13:33 

30 

22-26 

36-37 

4:14 

9:6 

14:15 

26-29 

10 

51-52 

5:5-6 

15-16 

59 

8-10 

20-21 

15:8 

15-16 

23-24 

25 

18-20 

27 

44 

26 

29 

16:3 

29 

32 

Total,  115  verses 

The  tabulation  shows  that  the  material  in  Mark  which 
is  unrepresented  in  Matthew  amounts  to  a  much  different 
total  than  that  set  forth  by  Dr.  Streeter.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  unparalleled  verses  do  not  constitute,  by  any 
means,  the  whole  of  the  narrative  and  didactic  matter 
present  in  Mark  but  absent  from  Matthew,  as  the  whole 
would  include  the  many  unparalleled  fragments  of  verses ; 
but  taking  115  verses  as  the  amount,  we  will  readily  note 
that  this  total  is  more  than  double  one  of  55  verses.  If 
Matthew  be  assumed  as  the  derivative  document,  then 
it  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  less  than  the  whole  substance 
of  Mark ;  and  if  Mark  be  viewed  as  the  secondary  writing, 
then  the  compiler  included  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
fresh  material. 

But  Dr.  Streeter  does  not  appear  to  be  the  only  one 
who  has — what  shall  I  say? — deluded  himself  or  been 
deluded  by  others.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  question  as  to 
what  proportion  of  Mark  is  to  be  found  again  in  Matthew 
has  always  been,  not  without  an  answer,  but  without  a 
correct  or  reasonably  correct  answer. 
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Consider  the  following: 

“This  [dependence  of  Matthew  upon  Mark]  is  proved  not  only 
through  the  fact  that  the  entire  contents  of  it  [t.  e.,  of  the  Second 
Gospel],  with  insignificant,  easily  explained  exceptions,  have  been 
taken  over  into  the  First  [Gospel]  .  .  — B.  Weiss,  Die  vier  Evan- 

gelien  im  Berichtigten  Text  (1900),  Einleitung,  S.  2. 

If  it  be  said  that  probably  Dr.  Weiss  has  in  mind  the 
fact  that  of  the  topics  treated  in  Mark  only  a  few  are 
without  representation  in  Matthew,  then  I  ask,  Where  is 
the  recognition  of  the  heavy  total  amount  of  Markan 
details  which  are  without  Matthaean  parallels?  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  Dr,  Weiss  was  correctly  informed 
as  to  the  extent  of  non-Matthaean  matter  in  Mark?  The 
argument  for  the  dependence  of  Matthew  which  he  briefly 
states  in  the  excerpt  requires,  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  a  valid  argument,  that  there  should  be  but  little  in 
Mark  that  is  not  in  Matthew.  Apparently,  he  entertained 
the  delusion  that  the  fragmentary  matter  occurring  in 
Mark  as  unparalleled  details  was  inconsiderable  in 
amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  flve  times  as  great  in 
amount  as  the  total  of  material  occurring  in  the  form  of 
unparalleled  narratives  of  whole  incidents. 

This  matter  of  the  amount  of  the  “absorption”  of  Mark 
was  under  consideration  a  good  while  ago,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  same  Dr. 
Weiss,  which  dates  back  about  half  a  century: 

“Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  small  portions, 
whose  omission  is  very  simply  explained,  the  entire  contents  of 
Mark  have  been  transferred  to  our  Gospel  [Matthew]  and  in  fact 
in  the  same  order  and  grouping.” — B.  Weiss,  Das  Matthmisevan- 
gelium  und  seine  Lucas-Parallelen  (1876),  S.  13. 

And  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  still  another  work 
from  the  same  pen: 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  the  entire  substance  of  Mark  is  taken  into 
our  First  Gospel  even  down  to  small  unimportant  parts  whose 
omission  explains  itself  on  the  clearest  grounds.” — B.  Weiss,  A 
Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii  (1889,  from 
the  German),  p.  263. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  maintain,  in  the  face 
of  such  statements,  that  Dr.  Weiss  had  any  conception 
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of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  But,  let  us  turn  to  an  English 
writer  who  has  become  prominent  in  Synoptic  discussion. 
I  give  the  following: 

“Almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  second  Gospel  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  first.  The  only  omissions  of  any  length  are  the 
following.”  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  these  passages:  Mk. 
1:23-28;  35-39;  4:26-29;  7:32-37;  8:22-26;  9:38-40;  12:41-44.— 
W.  C.  Allen,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  S.  Matthew  (1907),  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

These  Markan  portions  may  be  regarded  as  whole  inci¬ 
dents.  They  total  but  33  verses.  Naturally,  this  result 
is  far  short  even  of  the  aggregate  of  115  verses,  which 
itself  is  considerably  less  than  the  whole.  What  can  be 
said  of  this  writer’s  conception  of  the  proportion  of  Mark 
that  is  to  be  found  again  in  Matthew? 

But,  let  us  come  on  down  to  a  point  of  time  sixteen  years 
later.  I  subjoin  the  following  from  a  Central  European 
writer: 

“In  the  case  of  Matthew,  the  result  is  such  that  he  [Matthew] 
presents  almost  the  entire  Markan  material,  with  the  exception  of 
eight  short  sections,  between  3:1  and  28:8.” — Rudolf  Knopf,  Ein- 
fiihrung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1923),  S.  105. 

Does  this  writer  set  forth  anything  but  a  seriously  mis¬ 
leading  view  of  the  proportion  of  Markan  material  to 
be  found  again  in  Matthew? 

I  have  now  reviewed  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years — 
1876,  1889,  1900,  1907,  1923,  1925 — ^giving  excerpts  from 
such  writers  as  B.  Weiss,  Allen,  Knopf  and  Streeter — 
but  have  found  nowhere  any  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
proportionate  part  of  Mark  which  duplicates  Matthew. 
All  appear  to  be  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  Mark  that  is  involved  in  the  duplication.  This 
conception  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  deal 
more  than  115  verses  out  of  661  are  not  thus  involved. 
About  a  half  century  of  study  and  an  absurd  result  as 
to  a  mere  matter  of  easily  ascertainable  fact ! 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  “facts”  have  been  understood  in  respect  to 
their  significance.  The  proposition  that  the  material  of 
Mark  is  nearly  all  to  be  read  again  in  Matthew  has  been 
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considered  as  affording  a  substantial  basis  for  claiming 
the  dependence  of  Matthew  upon  Mark.  Thus,  Dr.  B. 
Weiss,  in  a  passage  to  be  found  a  page  or  so  back,  states 
that  one  of  the  proofs  of  this  dependence  consists  of  the 
reappearance  in  the  First  Gospel  of  nearly  the  entire 
contents  of  the  Second.  This  passage  dates  from  1900. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Dr.  Streeter  gives  five 
reasons  for  accepting  the  priority  of  Mark.  With  him, 
“priority”  signifies  priority  over  both  Matthews  and  Luke. 
He  gives  as  the  first  of  the  five  reasons  the  following: 

“(1)  Matthew  reproduces  90  per  cent,  of  the  subject  matter  of 
Mark  in  language  very  largely  identical  with  that  of  Mark;  Luke 
does  the  same  for  rather  more  than  half  of  Mark.” — B.  H.  Streeter, 
The  Four  Gospels  (1925),  p.  151. 

Presumably,  the  argument  here  is  a  double  one:  (1) 
Mark  is  prior  to  Matthew  because  the  latter  contains 
90  per  cent,  of  the  former;  and  (2)  Mark  is  prior  to  Luke 
because  in  the  Third  Gospel  is  to  be  found  more  than 
half  of  the  Second. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  passages  from 
Weiss  and  Streeter  a  quarter  of  a  century  apart,  wherein 
is  the  cogency  of  the  argument.  In  what  way  is  Mat- 
thaean  dependence  shown,  once  we  grant  the  proposition 
that  nearly  the  entire  contents  of  Mark  are  contained 
in  Matthew?  How  is  it  that  the  premise  which  asserts 
that  90  per  cent,  of  Mark  is  to  be  found  again  in  Matthew 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Second  Gospel  was 
written  prior  to  the  First? 

Apparently,  the  logical  attitude  of  these  investigators 
may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Mark  is  a  simple  abridgment,  or  else  it  originated 

prior  to  Matthew. 

2.  A  simple  abridgment  is  something  impossible. 

3.  Therefore,  Mark  originated  prior  to  Matthew. 

Attention  has,  in  effect,  already  been  directed  to  the 

fact  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  regard  the  Second  Gospel 
as  a  simple  abridgment.  It  contains  too  much  informa¬ 
tion  absent  from  the  exemplar.  At  the  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  I  propose  to  let  proposition  No.  1  stand,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  proposition  No.  2.  Has  anyone  ever  established 
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this  statement?  I  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  I 
am  quite  sure  that  no  one  else  knows  of  such  a  demon¬ 
stration,  either  by  Dr.  Weiss,  Dr.  Streeter  or  any  other 
writer,  whether  engaged  upon  Synoptic  matters  or  not. 

I  do  not  propose,  at  this  juncture,  to  enter  upon  a  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  there  are  or  are  not  now  extant 
examples  of  simple  abridgment  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  ancient  times.  The  thing  as  to  which  I  am 
concerned  is  the  emphasis  of  the  logical  duty  of  those 
who  wish  to  urge  the  priority  of  Mark.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  establish  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  asserts  the  impossibility  of  simple  abridg¬ 
ments.  This  proposition  is  by  no  means  axiomatic.  Proof 
is  necessary  for  its  establishment.  In  the  meantime,  I 
throw  back  into  the  lap  of  those  who  maintain  Markan 
priority  and  Matthaean  dependence,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
“absorption”  of  Mark,  the  inference  that  their  conclusion 
would  be  warranted  by  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
Mark  consists  almost  entirely  of  Matthaean  material. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  see  importance  in  the  fact  that  the  Second  Gospel  con¬ 
tains  but  a  small  amount  of  material  that  cannot  be  found 
in  the  combined  texts  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels. 
One  leading  writer  of  those  who  advocate  the  dependence 
of  Matthew  sees  in  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  peculiar 
matter  in  Mark  a  criterion  which  limits  the  solutions  of 
the  Synoptic  Problem  to  two  alternatives — the  Second 
Gospel  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  First  and  Third. 
Later  statements  by  other  advocates  of  the  secondary 
character  of  Matthew  conjoin  the  almost  complete  dupli¬ 
cation,  of  the  Markan  material  in  the  consolidated  texts 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  their  agreements  with  the 
order  of  Mark  and  view  the  resultant  combination  as 
affording  a  substantial  argument  for  the  dependence  of 
the  remaining  Synoptic  Gospels  upon  the  Second  or  for 
the  limitation  of  the  Synoptic  Question  to  the  two  alterna¬ 
tives  mentioned.  The  writers  referred  to  are  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  P.  Wemle  and  A.  J.  Maclean.  I  excerpt  from  a 
work  by  the  first  the  following  statement : 

“The  entire  material  of  the  Second  Gospel,  within  about  30  verses 
lost  in  the  combined  text  of  the  whole,  is  to  be  found  again  in  the 
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two  other  works.  This  indicates  either  an  excerpt  (the  Griesbach 
Combination  Hypothesis)  or  the  common  exemplar  (the  Markan 
Hypothesis).” — H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Hand-Commeyitar  zum  Neuen 
Testavient,  Die  Synoptilcer  (3.  Aufl.,  1901),  S.  6. 

The  significance  seen  by  Holtzmann  in  the  fact  that 
Mark  contains  very  little  that  is  to  be  found  neither  in 
Matthew  nor  in  Luke  is  to  the  effect  that  the  smallness 
of  the  amount  of  matter  peculiar  to  Mark  means  that 
the  possibilities  are  cut  down  to  just  two  alternatives — 
either  Mark  is  a  composite  excerpt  from  Matthew  and 
Luke  or  else  the  Second  Gospel  was  exemplar  for  both 
of  the  others. 

This  is  a  gross  blunder.  If  the  statement  were  true, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  important,  because  in  order  to 
prove  that  Mark  was  a  parent  writing  for  both  the  other 
Synoptic  Gospels  it  would  then  only  be  necessary  to  find 
a  criterion  competent  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  that  Mark 
is  a  composite  excerpt  from  Matthew  and  Luke.  How¬ 
ever,  the  statement  of  Holtzmann  is  by  no  means  a  true 
one.  Apparently  this  writer  was  unequal  to  the  task  he 
had  in  hand  and  perhaps  he  did  not  know,  in  particular, 
just  how  to  go  about  discovering  the  remaining  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  fact  that  Mark  contains  only  a  small  amount 
of  peculiar  material.  That  there  are  other  explanations 
may  be  perceived  by  taking  into  account  the  following 
considerations.  If  we  assume  that  Mark  was  compiled 
from  Matthew  and  that  Luke  in  turn  was  compiled  from 
Mark,  we  will  be  able  to  supply  an  explanation.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  that  the  Lukan  writer  accepted  from 
Mark  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  information  added  when  this 
Gospel  was  compiled  from  Matthew.  The  small  residue 
unaccepted  by  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  would  then 
constitute  the  peculiar  material  of  Mark.  Another  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  seen  when  the  order  of  derivation  in 
this  one  is  reversed  and  Mark  is  understood  to  have  been 
compiled  from  Luke  and  Matthew  from  Mark.  If  now 
we  assume  that  the  Matthaean  writer  took  over  from 
Mark  pretty  much  all  that  the  Second  Gospel  added  to 
the  Third  when  this  Second  Gospel  was  compiled,  there 
will  remain  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  only  a  small  total  of 
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material  peculiar  to  itself.  That  Mark  contains  30,  or  50, 
or  70  verses  represented  neither  in  Matthew  nor  in  Luke 
may  accordingly  be  readily  explained  by  either  of  the 
following  assumptions:  Matthew  parent  to  Mark  and 
Mark  parent  to  Luke  or  Luke  parent  to  Mark  and  Mark 
parent  to  Matthew.  Whatever  measures,  if  any,  Holtz- 
mann  took  to  discover  additional  hypotheses  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  small  amount  of  material  peculiar  to 
Mark  must  have  been  very  unproductive,  as  he  does  not 
seem,  in  this  connection,  to  have  uncovered  these  two. 

In  the  conduct  of  investigations  in  accordance  with 
scientific  procedure — that  is  to  say,  under  regulations 
which  have  themselves  been  rigorously  established — it  is 
often  necessary  to  develop  not  some  but  all  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  hypotheses  in  order  to  exhaust  the  possibilities.  The 
object  here  in  view  is  to  continue  the  investigation  by  a 
process  of  exclusion  and  thus  eventually  effect  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  that  particular  one  of  the  alternatives 
which  remains.  In  carrying  out  this  indirect  method  of 
proof,  it  is  essential  to  develop  alternatives  until  it  is 
ascertained  conclusively  that  there  are  no  further  possi¬ 
bilities.  Investigators  of  the  Synoptic  Problem  who  are 
not  alive  to  these  elementary  principles  of  logic  are  un¬ 
fitted,  however  learned  they  may  otherwise  be,  to  prose¬ 
cute  successfully  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  Sometimes, 
in  the  development  of  alternative  explanations,  even  those 
who  are  relatively  competent  fail  to  exhaust  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  but  their  competence  will  appear  in  the  fact  that  they 
recognize  the  incompleteness  of  their  results  and  that 
they  then  exercise  reserve  in  what  they  claim. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  would  appear 
that  the  Holtzmann  criterion  is  quite  unimportant,  hav¬ 
ing  little  or  no  selective  power.  In  fact,  if  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  Synoptic  Problem,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discover  facts  of  far  more  significance  than  the  compara¬ 
tively  negligible  consideration  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Markan  matter  may  be  found  again  in  the  combined 
text  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

I  proceed  to  give  excerpts  from  the  two  remaining 
writers  already  mentioned.  Here  is  the  first: 
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“When  two  authors  [as  the  authors  of  Mt.  and  Lk.]  present 
almost  the  whole  matter  of  a  third  [the  author  of  Mk.]  in  the 
order  which  this  third  writer  has  given  to  it,  the  most  convincing 
proof  is  thereby  furnished  that  this  third  author  is  a  source  for 
the  other  two.” — P.  Wernle,  The  Sources  of  Our  Knowledge  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus  (from  the  German,  1907),  p.  68. 

That  this  is  fallacious  reasoning,  despite  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  “most  convincing  proof,”  may  be  seen  by  observing 
that  there  are  at  least  four  alternatives — Mt.  and  Lk.  the 
source  of  Mk. ;  Mk.  a  source  for  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  Lk.  a  source 
for  Mk.,  and  Mk.  in  turn  a  source  for  Mt. ;  Mt.  a  source 
for  Mk.,  and  Mk.  in  turn  a  source  for  Lk.  Why  give  the 
prize  to  No.  2? 

The  remaining  excerpt  is  as  follows: 

“Except  about  thirty  verses  all  the  narrative  that  we  find  in  Mk. 
we  find  also  (and  in  the  same  order)  in  either  Mt.  and  Lk.,  or  in 
both.  This  might  tell  both  ways.”  [/.  e.,  Mk.  either  a  source  for 
the  others  or  else  a  product  of  those  others.] — A.  J.  Maclean,  A 
Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii  (1908),  article  “Mark, 
Gospel  according  to,”  p.  125. 

We  find  here  the  argument  that  the  small  total  of  matter 
peculiar  to  Mark  justifies  the  inference  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  the  source  of  Mark  or  else  Mark  is  a  source 
for  Matthew  and  Luke.  There  are  four  or  more  alterna¬ 
tives.  Four  have  just  been  enumerated.  So  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  conclude  that  there  are  just  two — Nos. 
1  and  2. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  conclude  that 
neither  Holtzmann,  Wernle  nor  Maclean  is  a  safe  reasoner 
in  connection  with  the  significance  properly  to  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  Mark  contains  but  little  that  cannot  be 
found  in  the  others,  whether  the  matter  of  order  is  taken 
into  account  or  disregarded.  If  so,  I  think  there  is  ample 
justification  for  such  a  conclusion. 

What  are  the  Facts  as  to  the  Non-Matthaean 
Content  of  Mark? 

So  far,  our  investigation  has  not  developed  the  exact 
total  amount  of  material  contained  in  the  parallel  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  first  two  Gospels.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the 
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Matthaean  text  whose  import  is  paralleled  in  Mark,  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  determine  it  with  any  great 
precision.  It  is  probable  that  something  like  40  per  cent, 
of  the  First  Gospel  is  duplicated  in  the  Second.  However, 
it  is  fairly  clear  that  it  is  unimportant  to  know  the  per¬ 
centage  with  exactness.  Forty  per  cent,  of  Matthew  par¬ 
alleled  in  Mark  means  on  the  hypothesis  of  direct  deriva¬ 
tion,  if  we  disregard  doublets  and  the  like,  that  the 
Matthaean  author  added  fresh  material  to  the  amount  of 
60  per  cent,  of  his  Gospel  or  that  the  Markan  writer 
omitted  60  per  cent,  of  what  he  had  before  him.  Even 
so,  the  situation  is  substantially  the  same,  if  instead  of 
40  per  cent,  of  Matthew,  we  substitute  35  or  45  per  cent, 
of  this  book.  The  Matthaean  compiler  would  then  have 
added  an  aggregate  of  new  matter  equal  to  65  or  55  per 
cent,  of  his  entire  work  or  the  Markan  secondary  writer 
would  have  omitted  65  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  material  in 
his  exemplar.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  our 
attention  to  Mark,  it  becomes  highly  desirable  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  more  precisely  than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  our 
inquiry,  the  proportion  of  this  Gospel  which  is  to  be 
found  again  in  Matthew.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  amount  of  unparalleled  material  is  not  less  than  115 
verses  out  of  a  total  of  661.  As  this  summation  of  the 
unduplicated  text  takes  no  account  of  fragments  of  verses, 
it  is  too  small.  We  are,  accordingly,  not  permitted  to 
regard  the  difference  between  661  and  115  verses — ^that 
is,  546  verses — as  the  amount  of  Markan  text  paralleled 
in  Matthew.  This  statement  would  be  much  beyond  the 
truth.  The  proportion  of  Mark  which  parallels  Matthew 
is  by  no  means  so  large  as  546/661 — that  is,  83  per  cent. 

To  some,  it  has  seemed  important  to  claim  that  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  Mark  reappears  in  Matthew,  or — 
what  is  substantially  the  same  thing — ^that  Mark  contains 
but  little  that  is  not  to  be  read  again  in  the  First  Gospel. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  think  they  see  in  a  small  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  independent  material  in  the  Second  Gospel 
evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  First,  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  with  some  exactitude  what  proportion  of 
Mark  is  unparalleled  in  Matthew.  The  amount  has  been 
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minimized  by  one  author  and  another.  We  have  already 
seen  that  B.  H.  Streeter  regards  the  fresh  matter  as  total¬ 
ling  no  more  than  55  verses.  It  may  not  be  inadvisable 
to  mention  B.  W.  Bacon  in  this  connection.  In  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  New  Testament  (1900  to  1924),  he  appears 
to  think  that  if  we  view  Mark  as  a  derivative  from  Mat¬ 
thew  we  must  conclude  that  the  fresh  material  consists 
merely  of  “a  few  unimportant  embellishments  and  addi¬ 
tions.”  He  says: 

“But  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  an  evangelist  who  attempts 
to  improve  upon  a  gospel  already  current  by  simply  extracting  a 
part  of  its  contents  and  that  part  the  smaller  and  less  authoritative, 
and  touching  it  up  with  a  few  unimportant  embellishments  and 
additions!  Could  he  imagine  that  his  readers  would  prefer 
plagiarising  extracts  to  the  rich  source  from  which  he  drew?  If 
his  source  were  Matthew,  either  he  would  not  have  written  at  all, 
or  he  would  have  re-edited  the  larger  work;  most  of  all,  if  it  was 
then  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle.” — B.  W.  Bacon,  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  New  Testament  (1924),  p.  181. 

Such  a  statement  as  this  could  hardly  be  made  by  one 
who  knew  the  facts — ^by  one  who  knew  that  the  additions 
of  new  material  totalled  up  to  30  or  32  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  Gospel  of  Mark  as  we  now  have  it.  The  Second 
Gospel  was  not  written  by  an  author  who  had  no  new 
material.  The  purpose  of  one  who  proposes  simply  to 
abbreviate  is  quite  understandable;  and,  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  that  John  Mark 
may  very  well  have  wished  to  compose  a  Gospel  for  Gen¬ 
tile  readers,  which  should  omit  the  introductory  matter 
of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  discourse  material.  If  his  purpose  had  stopped 
there,  it  would  be  understandable.  But,  when  we  add  the 
intention  of  expanding  the  accounts  of  most  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  and  of  otherwise  making  additions  to  the  history  and 
discourse,  we  have  a  still  more  comprehensible  purpose, 
especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  fresh 
material  was  so  considerable  in  amount  that,  when  the 
book  was  finished  down  to  16:8,  the  new  matter  totalled 
30  or  32  per  cent,  of  all  that  had  been  written. 

At  another  point  in  the  same  work.  Bacon  again  as- 
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sumes  that  the  material  in  Mark  unparalleled  in  Matthew 
is  quite  inconsiderable.  He  says: 

“It  being  insupposable  that  the  author  of  Mark  should  have 
composed  his  work  by  merely  subtracting  the  narrative  element  of 
Matthew.” — Ibid.,  p.  187. 


MARKAN  TEXT  UNPARALLELED  IN  MATTHEW 
(Consequently,  under  the  hypothesis  of  direct  derivation,  Text 
Omitted  by  author  of  the  First  Gospel,  or  Text  Added 
by  writer  of  the  Second  Gospel) 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Mk. 

words 

Mk. 

words 

1:1-8 

13 

6:45-52 

29 

12:13-17 

8 

9-11 

2 

53-56 

34 

18-27 

17 

12-13 

5 

7:1-23 

116 

28-34 

100 

14-15 

12 

24-30 

57 

35-37 

13 

16-20 

3 

31-37 

100 

38-40 

20 

21-28 

100 

8:1-10 

25 

41-44 

75 

29-31 

18 

11-13 

7 

13:1-37 

61 

32-34 

25 

14-21 

46 

14:1-2 

6 

35-38 

47 

22-26 

80 

3-9 

22 

39 

0 

27-30 

3 

10-11 

4 

40-45 

39 

31-33 

13 

12-16 

37 

2:1-12 

79 

34-9:1 

35 

17-26 

12 

13-17 

36 

9:2-13 

50 

27-31 

5 

18-22 

11 

14-29 

197 

32-42 

11 

23-28 

26 

30-32 

22 

43-50 

8 

3:1-6 

38 

33-50 

132 

51-52 

19 

7-12 

13-19a 

19b-30 

01  OK 

84 

48 

49 

C 

10:1-12 

13-16 

17-31 

32-34 

32 

6 

70 

18 

53-54 

55-64 

65 

66-72 

8 

21 

6 

20 

ol~oO 

4:1-34 

133 

35-45 

46-52 

28 

42 

15:1-15 

16-20 

33 

5 

35-41 

31 

ll:l-lla 

56 

21-32 

25 

5 : 1-21 

222 

llb-15a 

40 

33-38 

1 

22-43 

247 

15b-18(19)  39 

39-41 

5 

6:l-6a 

36 

19(20)- 

42-47 

35 

6b-13 

33 

25 [26] 

35 

16:1-8 

63 

14-29 

142 

27-33 

12 

30-44 

104 

12:1-12 

27 

Total 

3,579 

I  am  not  at  all  willing  to  grant  that  it  is  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  a  secondary  writer  would  not  have  a  thoroughly 
good  purpose  even  though  his  object  were  merely  to  ex¬ 
cerpt  narrative  and  decline  discourse.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  stress  this  point.  The  book  of  Mark 
cannot  be  regarded,  by  those  who  know  the  facts,  as  a 
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transcript  of  the  narrative  portions  of  Matthew.  The 
independent  material  is  too  considerable  in  amount. 

I  propose  to  tabulate  the  portions  of  Markan  text  that 
are,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  Matthew  derived  from  Mark, 
to  be  regarded  as  omissions  made  by  the  compiler,  and 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  Mark  dependent  upon  Mat¬ 
thew,  as  additions  made  by  the  secondary  writer.  The 
table  lists  textual  matter  which  gives,  in  verses  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  verses,  various  details.  The  unparalleled  pas¬ 
sages  and  aggregates  are  all  estimated  in  size  by  the 
number  of  contained  Greek  words,  WH  text.  Thus,  in 
the  portion  Mk.  1:1-8,  verse  1  entire  is  unparalleled  in 
Matthew,  and  there  are  fragments  of  verses  4  and  7 
which  are  also  unparalleled.  Altogether,  the  unparalleled 
text  is  estimated  as  consisting  of  13  Greek  words. 

The  total  of  unparalleled  material  in  Mark  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  an  aggregate  of  3,579  words  of  text.  This  aggre¬ 
gate  represents,  if  we  assume  Matthew  an  immediate 
derivative  of  Mark,  the  omissions,  whole  incidents  and 
fragments,  made  by  the  Matthaean  compiler.  Why  did 
he  reject  so  considerable  an  amount  of  informative  mat¬ 
ter?  The  incidents  and  parts  of  incidents  are,  on  the 
whole,  just  the  kinds  of  things  favored  by  the  writer  of 
Matthew.  There  is  some  discourse  and  a  great  deal  of 
miracle.  To  say  that  he  was  seeking  to  save  space  is 
to  say  something  unconvincing.  What  if  the  First  Gospel 
had  included,  in  addition  to  its  18,000  or  19,000  words, 
these  3,579?  The  total,  even  so,  would  have  amounted 
'  only  to  a  book  of  say,  22,600  words.  It  would  still  have 
been  a  shorter  document  than  is  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
writings  of  the  LXX. 

There  are  many  notices,  occurring  in  Mark  but  not 
in  Matthew,  which  supply  information  as  to  geographical 
details,  which  give  numerical  precision,  which  mention 
the  names  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  involved  and 
which  furnish  details  of  descriptive  value.  I  refer  to  small 
additions  present  in  the  Second  Gospel  but  not  in  the 
First.  These  cannot  be  explained  as  omissions  made  by 
a  Matthaean  compiler  for  the  purpose  of  saving  space. 

I  begin  by  calling  attention  to  the  following  geograph- 
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ical  notices.  It  is  in  Mark,  not  in  Matthew,  that  we  learn 
that  Jesus  came  to  His  baptism  from  Nazareth  (1:9) ; 
that  we  find  it  stated  that  those  who  identified  the  Sav¬ 
iour’s  power  over  demons  with  that  of  the  prince  of  the 
demons  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem  (3:22);  that 
we  note  that,  immediately  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  the  disciples  are  directed  not  merely  to  cross 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  other  side  but  to  proceed  to 
Bethsaida  (6:45) ;  that  we  are  informed  that,  as  the  Sav¬ 
iour  departed  from  the  district  where  He  met  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman.  He  went  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  by  way 
of  Sidon  and  that  He  also  went  through  the  midst  of  the 
borders  of  Decapolis  (7:31)  ;  that  we  are  told  that,  upon 
the  final  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  Saviour  and  those  with 
Him  drew  near  to  Bethany  as  well  as  to  Bethphage  (11 :1) . 

I  pass  now  to  Markan  additions  and  substitutions  which 
give  numerical  precision  to  matters  less  closely  defined  in 
Matthew  or  not  defined  at  all.  It  is  in  the  Second  Gospel, 
not  the  First,  that  we  read  that  the  great  herd  of  swine 
consisted  of  about  two  thousand  head  (5:13)  ;  that  we 
learn  that  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
was  twelve  years  of  age  (5  :42)  ;  that  we  find  it  related 
that  the  disciples  were  sent  forth  two  by  two  (6:7) ;  that 
we  get  the  information  that  Herod  swore  to  honor  the 
dancer’s  request  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom  (6:23)  ;  that 
we  get  an  estimate,  made  at  the  time,  of  the  value  of  the 
amount  of  bread  necessary  for  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  (6:37)  ;  that  we  find  it  described  how  the  multi¬ 
tude  sat  down  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds  (6:40)  ;  that 
we  are  informed  not  merely  that  the  disciples  forgot  to 
take  a  supply  of  bread  but  that  there  was  in  fact  only 
a  single  loaf  in  the  boat  (8:14)  ;  that  we  obtain  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  value  of  the  ointment  exceeded  three  hun¬ 
dred  denarii  (14:5) ;  that  we  read  that  the  number  of 
disciples  who  were  sent  to  prepare  the  Passover  was  two 
(14:13) ;  that  we  learn  that  Peter’s  denials  would  be 
complete  before  the  cock  would  crow  twice  (14:30)  and 
that  the  cock-crowing  which  did  immediately  follow  the 
third  denial  was  the  second  (14:72)  ;  and  that  we  are 
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told  that  the  Crucifixion  occurred  at  the  third  hour 
(15:25). 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  names,  it  is  the  Markan  writer, 
and  not  the  Matthaean,  who  tells  us  that  the  house  where 
Peter’s  mother-in-law  was  cured  was  the  house  of  Andrew 
as  well  as  the  house  of  Peter  and  also  that  James  and 
John  accompanied  the  Saviour  as  He  entered  into  the 
home  where  the  sick  women  lay  (1:29)  ;  who  informs 
us  that  Levi,  the  publican,  was  a  son  of  Alphaeus  (2:14) ; 
who  narrates  that  the  Saviour  gave  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
the  surname  Boanerges,  and  at  the  same  time  interprets 
to  us  its  meaning  (3:17)  ;  who  tells  us  not  merely  that 
the  father  of  the  little  girl  who  was  at  the  point  of  death 
was  a  ruler  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  and  that  his  name  was  Jairus  (5:22)  ;  who  men¬ 
tions  the  names  of  Peter,  James  and  John  as  those  of 
persons  who  accompanied  the  Saviour  into  the  house  of 
the  ruler  (5:37)  ;  who  states  that  one  of  the  blind  men 
whom  Jesus  cured  as  He  left  Jericho  was  a  beggar  and 
that  his  name  was  Bartimaeus  (10:46)  ;  who  informs  us 
that  the  names  of  the  disciples  who  came  to  the  Saviour 
as  He  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  desired  to  know 
when  the  Temple  would  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  what 
would  be  the  sign  were  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew 
(13:3)  ;  who  tells  us  not  merely  that  it  was  Simon  of 
Gyrene  whose  service  was  commandeered  in  the  matter 
of  bearing  the  cross,  but  also  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Alexander  and  Rufus  (15:21)  ;  and  who  informs  us  that, 
when  the  women  at  the  tomb  were  directed  to  give  the 
message  to  the  disciples  that  they  should  see  the  Saviour 
in  Galilee,  Peter  was  especially  singled  out  (16:7). 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  instances  where  the  Markan 
text  gives  an  additional  piece  of  information  of  descrip¬ 
tive  value.  Thus,  we  find  the  Second  Gospel  stating  that 
the  place  where  the  great  herd  of  swine  were  feeding  was 
towards  the  mountain  (5:11)  ;  that  the  grass  upon  which 
the  five  thousand  sat  was  green  (6:39);  and  that  the 
colt  upon  which  Jesus  was  to  ride  on  His  entrance  into 
Jerusalem  was  tied  and  that  it  had  never  yet  been  ridden 
(11:2;  see  also  11:4). 
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The  foregoing  flood  of  short  but  informative  notices 
constitutes  a  serious  embarrassment  for  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  Matthew  a  derivative  of  Mark.  Why  should 
the  Matthaean  compiler  disregard  the  considerable  total 
of  important  information?  We  cannot  very  well  answer 
that  he  was  seeking  to  save  space,  since  the  amount  of 
text  necessary  in  order  to  include  the  entire  import  of 
the  whole  list  would  have  been  well  nigh  a  negligible 
matter.  It  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  going  to  main¬ 
tain  the  derivative  character  of  Matthew  to  face  this 
problem,  and  see  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  an  answer  to  the  question.  Why  should  the  writer 
of  Matthew  omit  so  many  valuable  notices? 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foregoing  small  notices 
are  by  no  means  all  there  are.  There  remain  twenty-eight 
— perhaps  more — that  may  be  classified  as  chronological 
and  circumstantial.  I  give  the  twenty-eight  in  tabular 


CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  NOTICES  PRES- 
ENT  IN  MARK,  BUT  ABSENT  FROM  MATTHEW 


Mk. 

Notice 

Mk. 

Notice 

1:29 

straightway,  when  they 

8:10 

straightway 

were  come  out  of  the 
synagogue 

9:25 

And  when  Jesus  saw  that 
a  multitude  came  run- 

1:32 

when  the  sun  did  set 

ning  together 

2:1 

after  some  days 

9:28 

when  he  was  come  into 

2:16 

when  they  saw  that  he 

the  house 

was  eating  with  the  sin¬ 
ners  and  publicans 

9:33 

and  when  he  was  in  the 
house 

4:35 

on  that  day,  when  even 
was  come 

10:23 

And  Jesus  looked  round 
about 

5:2 

when  he  was  come  out  of 

10:46 

And  they  come  to  Jericho 

the  boat 

11:2 

as  ye  enter  into  it 

5:39 

when  he  was  entered  in 

11:11b 

it  being  now  eventide 

6:2 

And  when  the  sabbath 

11:19 

every  evening 

was  come 

11:20 

as  they  passed  by  in  the 

6:29 

when  ihis  disciples  heard 

morning 

thereof 

11:27 

as  he  was  walking 

6:38 

when  they  knew 

12:28 

one  of  the  scribes  came, 
and  heard  them  question¬ 
ing  together,  and  know- 

6:54 

and  when  they  were  come 
out  of  the  boat 

7:17 

And  when  he  was  entered 
into  the  house  from  the 

ing  that  he  had  answered 
them  well 

multitude 

12:35 

as  he  taught  in  the  tern- 

7:25 

having  Iheard  of  him 

pie 

8:1 

In  those  days 

16:2 

when  the  sun  was  risen 
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form,  using  the  renderings  of  the  American  Revised 
Version. 

It  appears  to  be  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the 
Markan  style  to  use  double  determinations  of  time  and 
place — ^to  define  broadly  and  then  more  precisely.  I  cite : 
Mk.  1:32;  4:35;  5:2;  6:2;  6:54;  8:10;  9:33;  14:30;  16:2. 

Upon  comparing  Mk.  1:32  and  its  parallel  Mt.  8:16, 
it  may  be  noted  that  both  have  identically  the  same  Greek 
expressions  back  of  the  renderings  “when  even  was  come” 
and  “at  even,”  and  that  in  Mark  there  is  added  a  more 
precise  determination  of  the  time  consisting  of  the  Greek 
clause  rendered  “when  the  sun  did  set.”  That  the  word 
rendered  “even”  did  not  always  define  the  time  with  pre¬ 
cision  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  Mt.  14:15  and  14 :23. 
In  these  passages,  the  word  is  used  both  for  a  point  of 
time  preceding  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  for 
a  point  of  time  subsequent  to  that  event.  If,  as  seems 
probable  from  Mk.  1 :21,  23,  29  and  32,  what  the  Markan 
writer  had  in  mind  was  to  define  the  time  in  1 :32  in  such 
manner  as  to  exclude  the  thought  that  the  sick  were 
brought  to  the  Saviour  while  a  Sabbath  was  still  con¬ 
tinuing,  then  we  can  readily  understand  why  he  should 
add  to  the  Matthaean  notice  of  the  time  words  which 
would  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  There  was,  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  no  necessity  for  a  precise  determination  of  the  time, 
since  the  Sabbath  had  not  been  mentioned. 

However,  in  all  the  instances  listed,  the  Markan  text 
presents  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  time  or  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  So,  then,  even  though  no  necessity  requires, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  if  the  Matthaean  writer 
had  Mark  before  him,  he  so  often  rejected  the  exact 
notices  in  his  exemplar.  The  text  of  Matthew  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  frequent  indications  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance.  And  this  is  the  basic  reason  for  difficulty  in 
viewing  the  list  as  consisting  of  Matthaean  omissions. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  instances  when  they  are 
conceived  as  Markan  additions,  since  it  would  be  natural 
for  a  writer  to  use  any  information  he  possessed  that 
would  enable  him  to  give  further  precision  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  history. 
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Reference  has  now  been  made  to  a  very  considerable 
aggregate  of  small  notices  present  in  Mark  but  absent 
from  Matthew.  They  have  been  classified  as  follows: 

SMALL  NOTICES 

Number  of 
Notices 


Geographical .  5 

Numerical . 12 

Involving  names  of  persons .  9 

Descriptive .  3 

Chronological  and  circumstantial . 28 

Total . 57 


How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  presence  of  these  57  notices 
in  Mark  and  their  absence  from  Matthew,  when  we  as¬ 
sume  the  latter  document  as  the  secondary  one  ?  In  fact, 
these  notices  stand  as  a  substantial  objection  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  derivative  First  Gospel.  It  will  be  fair, 
naturally,  to  consider  what  may  be  said  in  connection 
with  similar  notices  which  inquiry  may  show  are  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  but  not  in  Mark ;  and  this  matter  the 
reader  may  expect  to  be  treated  in  due  course.  In  the 
meantime,  let  him  ponder  the  fact  that,  when  we  assume 
a  Matthaean  compiler  as  having  omitted  57  such  notices, 
we  are  taking  a  step  hard  to  justify. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  allow  that  a  sufficiently 
informed  Markan  compiler  would  naturally  be  quite  ready 
to  add  such  notices  to  the  information  obtainable  from 
his  exemplar.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cast  about  for  a  suit¬ 
able  person  who  might  have  been  informed  as  to  the 
foregoing  details.  Ancient  tradition  tells  us  of  Mark, 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  the  NT  itself  (1  Pt.  5:13) 
gives  support  to  this  assertion.  In  fact,  the  maintenance 
of  the  view  that  the  Second  Gospel  was  derived  from  the 
First  is  much  facilitated  by  the  ease  with  which  the  57 
Markan  additions  may  be  accounted  for  once  we  accept 
the  testimony  of  antiquity  that  Mark,  an  associate  of 
Peter,  was  the  writer  of  the  book  assumed  to  be  derivative. 

And,  let  it  be  particularly  noted,  these  57  small  notices, 
constituting  as  they  do  a  body  of  highly  informative 
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material,  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  what  may 
very  well  have  been  an  important  reason  why  a  Markan 
compiler  should  produce  his  compilation.  Equipped  with 
such  a  mass  of  significant  details,  he  would  be  ready  not 
merely  to  make  an  abridgment  for  Gentiles  but  to  supply 
important  additional  information. 

Viewing  the  total  aggregate  of  material  which  must, 
under  the  general  assumption  of  direct  derivation,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  omissions  made  by  a  Matthaean  secondary 
writer  or  as  additions  supplied  by  a  Markan  compiler, 
we  have  some  3,579  Greek  words.  Since  the  entire  book 
of  Mark  as  we  now  have  it — that  is,  from  1:1  to  16:8 — 
contains  but  11,001  words,^  the  proportion  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  unparalleled  in  Matthew  is  to  be  estimated  as  3,579/ 
11,001,  or  as  32 :5  per  cent.  There  may  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  at  this  and  that  point;  so  that  it  may  be  well 
for  me  to  state  the  matter  conservatively.  I  say,  then, 
that  a  Matthaean  compiler  omitted  30  per  cent,  of  the 
material  before  him ;  or  else  a  Markan  secondary  writer 
added  enough  new  material  to  account  for  30  per  cent, 
of  his  whole  document. 

We  have  already  found  that  this  body  of  matter,  whe¬ 
ther  omitted  or  added,  contains  an  aggregate  of  57  small 
notices  of  a  highly  informative  character.  I  proceed  now 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
remaining  omitted  or  added  material  consists  of  words 
of  the  Saviour.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  book  of  Mark  is  a 
total  of  unparalleled  direct  discourse,  the  Saviour  being 
the  speaker,  amounting  to  876  words — 7.9  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  work  as  we  now  have  it.  These  876  words  are, 
roughly,  one-fourth  of  the  3,579  words  omitted  by  a  Mat¬ 
thaean  compiler  or  added  by  a  Markan.  Why,  on  the 
assumption  of  a  derivative  First  Gospel,  would  the  writer 
omit  so  much  direct  discourse  of  the  Saviour?  It  is  easy 

2  This  is,  in  effect,  the  result  obtained,  after  a  slight  correction, 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Kamenoff  and  by  my  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Springer. 
It  has  been  corroborated  from  other  sources.  The  figures  11001 
represent  the  number  of  Greek  words  in  WH’s  recension  of  Mark 
when  all  bracketed  words  are  omitted.  There  are  six  cases  of 
elision  (1:35;  5:28;  6:56;  9:30;  12:4,  5).  In  all  of  these,  both 
words  are  counted. 
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WORDS  OF  THE  SAVIOUR  PRESENT  IN  MARK,  BUT 
ABSENT  FROM  MATTHEW 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Mk. 

Words 

Mk. 

Words 

Mk. 

Words 

1:15  8 

25  5 

38  14 

44  4 

2:9  4 

11  2 

19  0 

25  3 

26  10 

27  13 

3:3  4 

4  9 

23  5 

26  3 

4:2  1 

7  4 

8  3 

9  1 

11  2 

12  1 

13  6 

14  5 

15  1 

19  7 

21  4 

24  6 

26-29  58 

30  6 

31  4 

39  2 

5:8-9  11 

19  19 

30  6 

34  10 

36  4 

39  4 

41  6 

43  0 

6:4  5 

11  5 

31  11 

38  6 

7:8  10 

11  1 

12  3 

13  7 

15  3 


7:18-19  16 

22  8 

23  2 

27  6 

29  12 

32-37  1 

8:3  6 

12  2 

15  4 

17  7 

18  9 

19  3 

20  1 

23  3 

26  5 

31  2 

35  2 

38  21 

9:1  2 

12  1 

13  5 

16  4 

21  7 

23  7 

25  16 

29  11 

31  1 

33  5 

35  11 

37  12 

39-40  27 

48-49  15 

50  11 

10:3  4 

11  2 

12  10 

19  2 

24  10 

27  4 

29  3 

30  23 

33  1 

34  3 

38  7 

39  7 

52  6 

11:2  6 


11:3  2 

23  14 

24  6 

25  4 

30  2 

12:4  5 

6  4 

24  2 

26  7 

97  9 

29-30  16 

31  6 

34  7 

36  2 

38  2 

40  14 

43-44  38 

13:2  1 

15  2 

19  4 

20  2 

21  1 

23  11 

27  1 

29  1 

33  8 

34  6 

35  8 

36-37!  13 

14:6  2 

7  7 

A  ^ 

13-14  18 

15  12 

18  4 

20  3 

21  1 

25  1 

30  2 

36  1 

37  2 

41  1 

49  2 


Total 


876 
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to  answer  the  question  as  to  why  the  Markan  compiler, 
on  the  alternative  assumption  of  a  derivative  Second 
Gk)spel,  would  add  such  precious  material.  That  there 
are  some  876  words  of  the  Saviour’s  direct  discourse  to 
be  found  in  Mark  but  not  in  Matthew  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  reader.  I  supply  a  tabulation  exhibiting,  for  single 
verses  and  small  groups  of  verses  throughout  the  book, 
the  number  of  words  present  in  the  Second  Gospel,  but 
absent  from  the  First. 

He  who  maintains  that  Matthew  was  compiled  from 
Mark  must  now  face  the  fact  that  his  hypothesis  brings 
him  up  against  the  improbability,  not  only  that  the  com¬ 
piler  omitted  a  number  of  incidents,  but  also  that  he 
failed  to  include  57  notices  of  an  informative  character 
and  a  large  total,  amounting  to  876  words,  of  the  direct 
discourse  uttered  by  the  Saviour. 

It  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  competent  and  informed 
experts  in  the  future  to  claim  that  “the  entire  contents 
of  the  Second  Gospel,  with  easily  explained  exceptions, 
have  been  taken  over  into  the  First,”  nor  that  “Matthew 
reproduces  90  per  cent,  of  the  subject  matter  of  Mark.” 
I  am  right  now  exploding  this  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  Gospels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  being  brought  to  light  will  serve  to  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  the  view  that,  if  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
sider  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  documents  was 
derived  from  the  remaining  one,  Matthew  is  the  inde¬ 
pendent  writing  and  Mark  the  dependent.  All  this  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  57  small  notices  and  the  876  words 
of  the  direct  discourse  of  the  Saviour  tends  to  clear  up 
the  matter  of  purpose  when  John  Mark  is  conceived  as 
a  compiler  working  with  Matthew  before  him. 

We  have  seen  how  Prof.  Bacon  exclaims  when  he  con¬ 
templates  a  Mark  derived  from  Matthew  and  says :  “But 
what  could  be  more  absurd  than  an  evangelist  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  improve  upon  a  gospel  already  current  by  sim¬ 
ply  extracting  a  part  of  its  contents,  and  touching  it  up 
with  a  few  unimportant  embellishments  and  additions!” 
Let  me  reply  with  the  remark  that  if,  in  face  of  the  evi- 
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dence  which  has  now  been  adduced,  some  future  writer 
shall  echo  this  exclamation,  then  absurdity  will  indeed 
exist.  However,  it  will  not  be  the  Markan  writer  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  compiler  from  Matthew  who  will  be  absurd, 
but  the  expert  who  nevertheless  imagines  that  this  com¬ 
piler  had  nothing  fresh  to  supply  beyond  “a  few  unimpor¬ 
tant  embellishments  and  additions.” 

In  concluding  the  present  installment,  it  is  pertinent 
to  add  that  the  embarrassment  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
derivative  Matthew  and  the  facilitation  of  the  conception 
of  a  secondary  Mark  will  be  still  further  emphasized  by 
considering  the  facts  that  may  be  brought  forth  relative 
to  other  details  contained  in  the  30  or  32.5  per  cent,  of 
Mark  that  is  unparalleled  in  Matthew. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WiTZEL,  Maurius,  O.  F.  M.  Hethtitsche  Keilschrift- 
Urkunden,  in  Transcription  und  Uebersetzung  mit 
Kommentar.  I.  Die  Texte.  XV 4*176  pp.,  large  8vo. 
$2.25.  (Fuldaer  Aktiendruckerei,  Fulda,  Germany, 
1924.) 

The  realm  of  the  Hittites  has  long  been  thought  some¬ 
thing  of  an  Oriental  romance,  a  mirage  conjured  up  in 
the  desert;  and  as  the  Bible  alone  spoke  of  that  race, 
this  was  taken  as  a  further  proof  of  the  mythical  element 
in  ancient  Jewish  literature.  The  mirage  is,  however, 
substantiating  itself;  the  castles  in  the  air  are  found  to 
be  palaces  stoutly  built  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  romance 
we  can  now  read  as  the  serious  sensible  literature  of  a 
highly  cultured  people,  mighty  enough  to  bring  low  the 
first  Babylonian  Dynasty  and  to  treat  on  equal  terms 
with  Egypt’s  greatest  kings. 

The  revelation  began  with  Winckler’s  excavations  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1906,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Boghatz-keui ;  and  now  since  the  cuneiform 
tablets  discovered  are  being  successfully  deciphered 
(mainly  owing  to  the  labors  of  Hrozny  at  Vienna  since 
1914)  we  are  witnessing  the  Second  Spring  of  Hittite 
literature.  For  the  most  part  only  transliterations  of 
the  texts  have  been  published;  translations  appearing 
singly.  In  the  present  volume  of  Father  Witzel,  however, 
we  have  a  substantial  collection  of  texts  with  German 
translation  opposite  which  enable  us  to  follow  the  Hit¬ 
tites  in  various  phases  of  their  social  and  religious  life, — 
be  it  state  organization  or  law-making,  confounding  the 
gods  of  the  enemy  or  praising  a  protecting  goddess,  or 
again  setting  the  foundations  of  a  temple  or  undergoing 
rites  of  purification. 

The  trustworthiness  of  this  rendering  is  sufficiently 
vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  Fr.  Witzel  has  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  latest  research.  This  is  evident  from  the 
eleventh  item,  reproducing  the  first  tablet  of  the  Hittite 
Code  of  Laws.  Translations  of  these  were  published  in 
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1922  simultaneously  by  Hrozny  (in  French)  and  by  Zim- 
mem  (in  German) .  The  substantial  agreement  of  the  two 
independent  versions  was  remarkable  enough,  though 
Zimmern  found  reason  soon  after  to  issue  a  supplement 
of  a  few  leaves  to  his  version,  with  a  list  of  modifications, 
as  a  result  of  his  study  of  Hrozny’s  work.  Our  present 
author  has  benefited  from  the  wisdom  and  the  mistakes 
of  these  two  pioneers.  No  less  than  one  hundred  articles 
of  the  Law  are  here  reproduced  with  really  scholarly 
translation,  though  not  every  technical  expression  has 
yet  been  mastered.  As  this  Code  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  English,  it  may  be  of  interest  if  we  append 
a  few  of  the  laws. 

9.  If  a  man  “badly  bruises”  the  head  of  (another) 
man,  he  had  formerly  to  give  six  silver  shekels: — ^the 
“badly-bruised-one”  receives  three  shekels,  one  took  three 
shekels  for  the  Palace.  Now  the  King  has  abolished  the 
money  for  the  Palace;  so  now  the  “bruised-one”  merely 
receives  three  silver  (shekels).  (Cf.  Cod.  Hammurabi, 
204.) 

29.  If  a  maid  is  bound  (espoused)  to  a  man  and  he 
gives  her  the  bride-price ;  if  the  father  and  mother  after¬ 
wards  protest  against  the  match,  they  can  refuse  her  to 
him,  but  they  must  pay  back  the  bride-price  two-fold. 

69.  If  a  man  steals  a  mother-sheep  with  her  wool, 
or  a  ram,  he  had  formerly  to  give  twelve  sheep ;  but  now 
he  must  give  six  sheep;  two  mother-sheep  with  their 
wool,  two  rams  and  two  lambs,  and  he  is  set  free.  (Cf. 
Exod.  XXII  :I  .  .  .  “he  shall  restore  four  sheep  for  one 
sheep”.) 

A  full  commentary  to  these  texts  will  appear  in  due 
course. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

Landersdorfer,  0.  S.  B.,  Dr.  Simon  :  Studien  zum  bib- 
lischen  Versohnungstag,  Large  8vo.  90  pp.  2,90  Gold- 
marks.  (Aschendorff,  Muenster,  Westphalia,  Germany.) 
Among  the  many  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  that  appa¬ 
rently  lend  themselves  easily  to  the  rationalistic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  development  of  Jewish  religion,  there  are 
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few  that  have  been  more  exploited  than  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  describing  the  rite  of  expiation  per¬ 
formed  by  the  high-priest,  and  enjoining  its  annual  ob¬ 
servance.  We  therefore  welcome  this  study  of  the  feast 
by  an  eminent  Biblical  scholar  and  no  mean  Assyriologist, 
which  goes  to  show  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  on  the 
conservative  side. 

In  eight  chapters  the  main  liturgical  and  historico- 
critical  questions  connected  with  this  chapter  and  with 
the  Rite  of  Expiation  in  general  are  examined.  There 
are  some  notable  results,  of  which  we  can  but  single  out 
two  for  treatment  here — ^the  antiquity  of  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  “for  Azazel.”  They 
are,  however,  typical  of  the  scholarly  method  adopted. 

Does  the  altar  of  incense  belong  to  the  original  taber¬ 
nacle  as  prescribed  by  Moses?  Many  critics  deny  this, 
and  go  so  far  as  to  assert  there  was  none  in  Solomon’s 
temple  either.  Our  author  points  out  the  untenableness 
of  this  latter  assertion  by  a  close  examination  of  I.  Kings 
VI:  20  and  VII:  48.  He  grants,  however,  that  Exodus 
and  Leviticus  originally  knew  nothing  of  an  altar  of 
incense.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Exodus  XXVI  :35;  and 
Exodus  XXX:  1-10  must  be  a  later  addition — it  is  not  in 
the  Septuagint.  For  incense  merely  pans  were  used, 
coals  being  taken  by  the  priests  from  the  altar  of  holo¬ 
causts  (Lev.  X:l,  Num.  XVI  :6,  17;  XVII  :II).  From 
this  it  will  follow  that  those  parts  of  the  “Priestly  Code” 
that  do  not  mention  the  altar  of  incense  must  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  older  than  the  time  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Now 
this  applies  also  to  the  chapter  on  the  Feast  of  Expiation, 
the  altar  referred  to  in  verse  18  being  the  same  as  the 
one  in  verses  20  and  33.  Also  the  simple  linen  garb  of 
the  High-Priest  argues  the  antiquity  of  the  rite  of  expia¬ 
tion. 

Still  greater  interest  centers  around  the  history  of  the 
word  Azazel,  to  whom,  or  to  which,  the  scape-goat  is  sent 
out  into  the  desert.  Is  Azazel  a  spirit,  an  evil  demon  of 
the  desert,  to  be  placated  by  an  annual  offering  of  a  goat? 
This  seems  the  necessary  inference,  particularly  in  view 
of  verse  8,  “one  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  and  the  other 
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to  Azazel.”  We  realize  how  awkward  this  proved  to  later 
Jewish  rabbis  and  to  the  Christian  Fathers;  their  last 
resort  was  to  take  the  word  as  epithet  of  the  goat.  But 
our  author  advances  good  reasons  for  considering  Azaz 
originally  the  name  of  a  hill  or  height  over  which  the 
scape-goat  was  cast  (so  as  to  ensure  his  not  returning). 
The  ending  el  would  be  due  to  the  popular  imagination 
having  taken  Azaz  as  a  spirit,  but  this  is  a  perversion, 
as  the  author  shows  by  a  reference  to  folk-lore  in  general 
(Frazer’s  Scape-Goat,  London,  1913)  where  in  spite  of 
diversities  of  all  kinds  the  animal  devoted  for  sin  is  never 
sent  to  anyone. 

These  studies  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  use  that 
can  be  made  of  Targumim  and  Midrashim  to  throw  yet  a 
little  more  light  on  Holy  Writ.  There  are  several  mis¬ 
prints,  we  observe,  and  no  index  finds  a  place  at  the  end. 
Still  we  have  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Abbot  Landersdorfer’s  full  commentary  to  the 
Book  of  Leviticus. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

COMPSTON,  H.  F.  B.,  M.  A.  The  Inscription  on  the  Stele 
of  Mesa.  Text  in  Moabite  and  Hebrew,  with  Transla¬ 
tion.  Cr.  8vo.,  16  pp.  6d.  net.  (S.  P.  C.  K.,  London: 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1919.) 

Among  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  Louvre  the  stele 
of  Hammurapi  with  his  code  of  laws  takes  a  foremost 
place.  But  there  also  stands  there  the  stele  of  a  king 
of  far  more  modest  dominions,  indeed,  yet  being  close 
neighbors  of  the  Israelites  a  thousand  years  after  Ham- 
murapi’s  time,  the  inscription  his  chisel  has  left  is,  at 
least  for  the  Bible  student,  of  exceptional  value  as  well. 
This  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to  that  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  series,  the  “Texts  for  Students”  brought  out  by  the 
enterprising  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
being  No.  9  of  the  collection.  The  words  of  Mesa  are 
now  brought  within  reach  of  all,  and  the  lover  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  will  be  without  excuse,  if  he  fail  to  make  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  them. 

The  Hebrew  transliteration  is  printed  without  pointy, 
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and  the  suggestion  is  given,  that  the  student  add  the 
vowel  points  to  it,  after  himself  transcribing  the  text  and 
having  his  vocalization  revised.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
involved,  the  editor  might  have  referred  to  G.  A.  Cooke’s 
“Text-book  of  North-Semitic  Inscription,”  where  ten  large 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  document 
(pp.  5-14).  This  remarkable  volume  should  be  within 
reach  of  all  Church  students,  for  the  mere  perusal  of  the 
translation  and  introductions  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
texts  therein  contained  will  help  very  considerably  to 
make  one  realize  the  mental  environment  of  the  Chosen 
People.  As  to  the  study  of  the  actual  texts,  no  better 
beginning  could  be  made  than  by  mastering  Mesa’s  in¬ 
scription. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

Lattsy,  C.,  S.  J.  Texts  Illustrating  Ancient  Ruler-Wor¬ 
ship.  Texts  for  Students — No.  35:  The  Greek  and 
Latin  Texts,  23  pp. ;  No.  35a :  English  Translation  and 
Explanations,  32  pp.  6d.  each.  (S.  P.  C.  K.,  London, 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1924.) 

The  Highpriest  and  the  Elders  were  scandalized  at  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  and  later  they  cried  out  to  Pilate :  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God”  (John  XIX,  a).  Feelings  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  experienced  some  three  hundred  years 
before  by  the  Athenians  when  Demades  (probably  at  the 
instigation  of  Alexander)  proposed  to  them  that  that  great 
conqueror  be  recognized  as  the  thirteenth  of  the  Olympian 
gods.  “But  the  people,  unable  to  bear  so  great  an  im¬ 
piety,  fined  Demades  a  hundred  talents,  because  he  had 
tried  to  enroll  Alexander,  who  was  a  mortal,  among  the 
Olympians.” 

This  quotation  from  Aelian  is  one  of  the  texts  (in  all 
close  upon  fifty)  that  Father  Lattey  has  industriously 
brought  together  and  as  judiciously  ordered  to  help  us 
realize  how  king-worship  or  emperor- worship  spread  in 
the  Greco-Roman  world.  The  subject  has  been  closely 
studied  in  France  and  Germany  (where  Bousset  particu¬ 
larly  has  exploited  it  against  the  divinity  of  Christ) ,  but 
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the  English  literature  on  the  subject  is  meagre,  indeed. 
The  present  booklet  is  therefore  all  the  more  welcome. 

On  the  side  of  monarchs,  arrogance  and  unlimited  love 
of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  hero-worship  and 
abject  servility,  and  on  the  part  of  both,  a  perversion 
of  all  that  is  noble  in  natural  religion, — such  appear  as 
the  main  causes  that  won  for  rulers  the  titles  and  honors 
of  absolute  divinity.  This  was  a  profanation  of  things 
divine  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  could  brook,  and 
their  heroic  resistance  has  given  rise  to  the  most  poignant 
dramas  of  history.  Father  Lattey  has  but  three  quota¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Christian  attitude;  they  are  indeed 
the  most  important,  but  surely  the  Apocalypse  contains 
passages  of  great  force  on  the  subject  of  imperial  divinity, 
in  fact  these  lead  up  to  the  climax  of  this  first-century 
document.  The  learned  commentary  of  F.  Alio,  0.  P. 
(Saint  Jean,  TApocalypse,  2nd.  ed.,  Lecoffre,  Paris,  1921) 
is  particularly  thorough  and  illuminating  on  this  point. 

To  the  articles  suggested  in  the  preface  we  would  add : 
H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  “Apostolic  preaching  and  Emperor 
Worship”  {Expositor,  April,  1909);  P.  Riewald:  **De 
imperatorum  Romanorum  cum  ceteris  dis  et  comparatione 
et  aequatione  **  Halle,  Germany,  1912 ;  nor  should  the  re¬ 
markable  chapter  “The  Lordship  of  Jesus”  in  Rev.  J.  G. 
Machen’s  “Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion”  (Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1921)  be  overlooked. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Literary  Genius  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  P.  C. 

Sands.  The  Oxford  University  Press,  American 

Branch,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  123.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  little  book,  written  especially  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  is  a  delightful  study  in  the  literary  qualities  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  has  more  of  enthusiasm  about  it  than 
the  average  text  book.  The  introductory  chapter  states 
briefly  the  modern  critical  dates  assigned  to  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  but  this  position  enters  only  slightly  into  the 
book  proper  where  the  literary  qualities  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  so  interestingly  presented  to  young  people. 

James  L.  Kelso. 
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Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Davidson's  Hebrew  Grammar. 
By  John  E.  McFadyen,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language,  Literature  and  Theology, 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  145.  Price,  $1.50. 
The  secret  of  the  mastery  of  any  language  is  review; 
and  any  book  which  helps  a  busy  pastor  to  review  his 
Hebrew  and  Greek  effectively  is  a  joy  indeed.  Such  a 
book  is  this  one  of  Dr.  McFadyen.  If  rightly  used  it 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  reviewing  Hebrew. 
Besides  a  check  reference  on  translation  it  also  contains 
voluminous  footnotes  to  the  exercises.  These  footnotes 
not  only  illuminate  troublesome  problems  but  also  often 
open  fruitful  fields  for  exegesis. 

For  those  who  are  trying  to  learn  Hebrew  without  the 
privilege  of  a  teacher  such  a  book  as  this  is  as  necessary 
as  the  grammar  itself. 

James  L.  Kelso. 

The  Song  of  Songs — A  Symposium.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff, 
Editor.  Published  by  the  Commercial  Museum,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  1924.  Pp.  120. 

Six  concise  and  extremely  interesting  papers  by  six 
different  writers  compose  this  symposium.  Dr.  Max  L. 
Margolis,  in  treating  “How  the  Song  of  Songs  Entered 
the  Canon,”'  sets  out  the  following  theory: 

“The  three  parts  of  the  Canon  originated  simultane¬ 
ously  and  each  grew  to  its  present  dimensions  by  a  long 
evolution  which  consisted  in  some  being  thrown  out  and 
some  retained  and  honored,  honored  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  mood  of  the  people  which  itself  underwent 
great  modifications.  ♦  ♦  *  And  so  the  Song  of  Songs 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  canon  at 
an  early  date,  when  the  later  and  more  rigorous  notions 
had  not  yet  obtained.” 

Dr.  James  A.  Montgomery,  in  the  second  paper,  gives 
a  succinct  resume  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Song  in 
Early  and  Mediaeval  Christian  Use.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hyde 
finds  analogies  to  the  Song  in  such  Greek  writers  as 
Theocritus,  Meleager,  and  Philodemus ;  and  he  thinks  that 
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Theocritus  antedates  the  Song.  Dr.  F.  Edgerton  contrasts 
the  Song  with  the  Hindu  “Gita-govinda-kavyam.” 

Dr.  T.  J.  Meek,  in  a  longer  article  and  in  quite  an 
ingenious  one  on  “The  Song  of  Songs  and  the  Fertility 
Cult,”  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  “From  every  point 
of  view,  accordingly.  Canticles  would  seem  to  find  its 
most  natural  and  most  satisfactory  explanation  as  the 
survival  of  an  early  liturgy  of  the  fertility  cult.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Instead  of  being  one  of  the  latest  of  Hebrew  compositions 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest.  Instead  of  being  secular  it  is 
distinctly  religious.” 

The  symposium  is  closed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Schoff  with  a 
paper  on  “The  Offering  Lists  in  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Their  Political  Significance.”  He  says,  “It  (i.  e.,  the  Song) 
began  as  an  early  Canaanitish  ritual.  It  received  addi¬ 
tions  as  that  ritual  was  adapted,  under  protest  by  the 
prophetic  party,  to  the  temple  services  at  Jerusalem. 
Later  it  passed  into  political  discussion  on  the  figurative 
side.” 

James  L.  Kelso. 

The  Biblical  Idea  of  God.  By  M.  Bross  Thomas,  A.M., 

D.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Lake 

Forest  College  (The  Bross  Lectures  for  1923) .  Pp.  197. 

Scribner’s,  1024.  $1.50. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  Bross  volume  is  always  an 
event  in  the  religious  world.  The  well-known  purpose 
of  the  series  is  to  substantify  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
The  title  precisely  designates  the  realm  of  discussion  in 
which  this  compact  yet  ample  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  lies. 
The  reader  is  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  where  the  author 
stands  in  his  main  positions.  There  are  six  lectures,  the 
first  general  and  definitive,  the  others  based  on  periods 
of  Biblical  history.  Only  the  last  of  these  lectures  relates 
specifically  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  author  opens  with  the  remark  that  the  Bible  as¬ 
sumes  that  God  is,  and  proceeds  to  exposit  his  nature. 
He  asserts  that  in  the  matter  of  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Bible  is  a  unity,  as  is  professed  by  the  Bible  itself,  by 
Christ,  and  historically  by  the  Church.  Dr.  Thomas  ac- 
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cepts  without  equivocation  the  historicity  of  the  Bible 
and  its  ultimacy  and  uniqueness  as  a  revelation. 

Four  most  important  points  are  laid  down  in  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  Biblical  idea  of  God:  First,  the  idea 
is  concrete,  not  abstract  or  speculative.  Second,  the  idea 
is  purely  personal,  opposing  all  pantheistic  and  material¬ 
istic  notions.  Third,  the  idea  is  that  of  a  unity,  strictly 
monotheistic.  Fourth,  the  idea  is  spiritual. 

The  determining  force  of  the  development  of  man 
described  in  the  Bible  has  been  the  idea  of  God.  Such 
an  idea  is  practically  irresistible.  Unbelief  cannot  stand 
before  it.  Dr.  Thomas  is  especially  vigorous  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  critical,  non-constructive  scholarship  in  the  realm 
of  Bible  study.  He  says:  “Hence,  the  present-day  de¬ 
structive  criticism  of  the  Bible,  although  so  prevalent,  so 
subtle,  so  apparently  scientific  in  method,  so  microscopic 
in  investigation,  so  learned,  so  imposing  in  the  authority 
of  great  names,  so  attractive,  so  seemingly  successful  in 
securing  its  results,  so  often  arrogant  in  its  claims,  is 
destined,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  grounds  subversive  of 
Christian  faith,  to  pass  into  that  oblivion  where  lie  already 
so  many  vaunted  views,  which  were  in  conflict  not  merely 
with  the  Bible,  but  with  man’s  essentially  religious  nature 
and  his  deepest  moral  needs”  (p.  27). 

The  author  frequently  pauses  to  show  historic  verifica¬ 
tion  of  Scripture.  He  moves  easily  and  familiarly  in  the 
regions  of  controversy.  Concerning  the  book  of  Genesis 
he  remarks  that  its  purpose  is  to  reveal  the  Maker  of  men 
rather  than  the  making  of  man.  Genesis  is  scientifically 
defensible,  although  its  end  is  non-scientific.  Controver¬ 
sies  have  arisen  over  the  meanings  men  have  read  into 
Bible  statements.  The  accounts  of  creation,  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  of  the  flood,  etc.,  give  light  on  the  moral  character 
of  God  in  his  relation  to  man.  The  patriarchal  period 
gives  fuller  disclosures  of  the  nature  of  God.  There  is 
a  necessity  of  accepting  the  account  of  Abraham  as  his¬ 
toric  in  order  to  account  for  all  subsequent  Old  Testament 
history. 

Dr.  Thomas  defends  the  view  that  Moses  brought  the 
Hebrews  back  to  their  ancestral  religion,  rather  than  the 
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belief  that  he  introduced  a  new  Kenite  deity.  He  claims 
for  the  Mosaic  period  a  “rich”  and  “worthy”  conception 
of  God.  He  defends  Deuteronomy  against  the  charge  of 
being  a  “pious  fraud,”  affirming  that  it  is  Mosaic  in  its 
conception  of  God.  The  ceremonial  law  is  most  sanely 
interpreted  as  a  monument  to  Mosaic  influence  and  a 
prefiguration  of  Christian  truth  as  shown  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  the  author  shows  that 
the  idea  of  God  is  not  the  product  of  man’s  mind  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  an  ideal.  The  non-revealed  religions  by  their 
emptiness  confirm  this  fact.  Again  the  author  warns 
against  the  fallacious  results  of  a  certain  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism:  “Much  of  the  Biblical  criticism  of  today  rests  on 
unproved  assumptions,  and  these  assumptions  include 
often  a  frank  denial  of  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural 
revelation”  (p.  187).  He  charges  the  theoretical  recon¬ 
structionist  with  basing  his  work  “on  a  law  of  evolution 
whose  dates  and  working  are  at  best  but  a  matter  of 
conjecture.”  He  shows  that  ethical  monism  did  not  begin 
with  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C.,  but  that  it 
was  revived  by  these  men  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
return  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  In  its  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  God  the  Bible  is  unitary,  not  polychrome. 

Like  its  predecessors  in  this  series.  Dr.  Thomas’  work 
will  amply  compensate  the  reader. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Bible  Quotation  Puzzles.  By  J.  Gilchrist  Lawson. 

W.  P.  Blessing  Company,  1925.  $1.00. 

This  book  of  52  puzzles  capitalizes  the  cross-word  puzzle 
craze  in  the  interest  of  securing  acquaintance  with  choice 
passages  of  Scripture.  These  puzzles  are  not  of  the  new 
cross-word  type,  but  follow  the  method  of  several  years 
ago,  then  usually  styled  “enigmas.”  Young  people  will 
find  this  collection  an  interesting  variation  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  puzzles  now  found  in  almost  every  paper.  They 
are  sufficiently  difficult  to  provide  vigorous  mental  exer¬ 
cise,  and  contribute  to  greater  familiarity  with  the  Bible. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 
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The  Foreign  Student  in  America.  A  Study  by  the 
Commission  on  Survey  of  Forei^  Students  in  America 
edited  by  W.  Reginald  Wheeler,  Henry  H.  King,  and 
Alexander  B.  Davidson.  Associated  Press,  New  York: 
347  Madison  Avenue,  1925.  8vo,  360  pp. 

I  once  met  a  Japanese  student  on  an  ocean  steamer 
who  had  been  doing  graduate  work  at  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  told  me  he  had 
lived  in  the  East  End  of  Pittsburgh  and  had  attended  an 
Episcopal  Church  there.  “Those  people,”  said  he,  “were 
real  Christians;  they  were  just  like  the  missionaries.” 
That  was  one  of  the  most  illuminative  remarks  I  have 
ever  heard.  Among  many  other  things  it  revealed  was 
the  disconcerting  intimation  that  America  did  not  always 
and  everywhere  impress  the  Foreign  Student  as  made 
up  of  “real  Christians.” 

This  Survey  of  Foreign  Students  is  one  of  the  “books 
with  a  purpose.”  It  certainly  is  to  some  purpose  to  know 
about  the  10,000  students  from  all  over  the  world  who 
are  now  studying  in  America.  “What  does  it  mean  for 
them  and  their  homeland,  and  what  does  it  mean  for 
America?”  It  used  to  be  thought  that  for  the  highest 
preparation  for  lifework,  it  was  necessary  for  American 
students  to  go  abroad  for  a  special  course  of  training; 
today  the  drift  of  educational  pilgrims  is  America-ward. 

Some  selected  quotations  will  show  the  helpfulness  of 
this  book: 

“The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  more  foreigners 
drop  away  from  the  Christian  Church  after  residence  in 
this  country  than  are  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
during  residence  here.  The  survey  does  not  bear  out  this 
contention  (p.  XVIII). 

“  ‘The  principal  stumbling  blocks  in  the  pathway  of 
Oriental  non-Christian  students’  are  ‘industrialism,  im¬ 
perialistic  commercial  expansion,  warlike  temperament, 
racial  haughtiness,  misunderstood  missionary  policy.’  ‘Is 
it  conceivable  that  Western  civilization  can  at  the  same 
time  develop  great  industrial  corporations  and  write  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  or  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Cor¬ 
inthians?’  ” 
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“A  Japanese  girl,  when  asked  which  country  she  liked 
better,  America  or  Japan,  answered  with  another  ques¬ 
tion:  “Whom  do  you  love  more,  your  mother  or  your 
sweetheart?  How  can  I  say?  Japan  is  my  mother  and 
America  is  my  sweetheart/’ 

This  book  is  a  mine  of  information  on  a  most  important 
and  enticing  subject,  but  it  will  take  some  years  to  digest 
fully  this  information,  that  educational  institutions  may 
know  just  what  it  all  means. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Jesus  Christus,  Sein  Leben,  Seine  Lehre  und  Sein 
Werk.  By  Dr.  August  Reatz.  Large  8vo.,  VIII  and 
354  pp.  7V^  Goldmarks.  Herder  (Freiburg  in  Breis- 
gau,  Germany,  1924) . 

Of  lives  of  Jesus  there  is  no  dearth,  but  if  we  except 
those  of  Edersheim  and  Fouard,  few  we  fear  will  be  found 
to  give  the  reader  anything  like  a  full  corroboration  of 
the  spiritual  impression  which  a  careful  reading  of  the 
Gospels  themselves  already  makes  on  the  unbiased.  The 
personality  of  Jesus !  For  some  it  is  a  mystery ;  for  the 
many  it  is  but  a  problem.  Most  would-be  biographers  of 
Jesus  devote  one-half  of  their  space  to  archeological  de¬ 
tails,  to  the  historical  setting  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  is  given  to  the  enumeration 
and  criticism  of  theories  adverse  to  their  own.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  central  Figure  by  no  means  receives  the  due 
amount  of  treatment.  Yet  the  great  questions,  and  the 
ony  ones  that  really  matter,  remain  ever:  “What  think 
ye  of  Christ?  Whose  Son  is  He?” 

A  careful  study  of  the  Saviour,  His  life  and  person¬ 
ality,  His  teaching  and  His  work,  has  quite  recently 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Reatz,  Professor  of  Theol¬ 
ogy  at  Mainz,  and  is  of  such  exceptional  character  as  to 
deserve  more  than  passing  notice.  This  we  consider  the 
book  for  the  Church  student  when  ending  his  course  of 
study.  He  has  made  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
heresies  of  centuries  past,  and  has  also  reviewed  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  opinions  that  now  obtain  as  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  felt  the  personal  appeal 
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of  many  a  Gospel  passage,  and  has  occasionally  glimpsed 
the  power  of  the  Man  Christ.  “Whose  Son  is  He?”  The 
present  work  supplies  an  answer  with  most  judicious 
handling  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  introduction  it  is  well  pointed  out  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  must  have  embodied  in  their  Gospels  the  same 
traditional  set  of  “Sayings”  of  Christ.  These  were  no 
doubt  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  mostly  in  Greek, 
but  an  Aramaic  original  is  undeniable.  Thus  Luke  XI  :41 
give  alms  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  Aramaic  “dakkau” 
purify  with  the  word  “rakkau,”  give  alms,  this  being 
nearly  identically  written.  The  sense  is  then  far  better; 
indeed  we  have  just  the  phrase  wanted  to  clench  Christ’s 
argument:  “Purify  what  is  within  (you)  and  all  things 
are  pure  to  you.”  Furthermore,  we  are  personally  in¬ 
clined  to  recognize  this  saying  of  the  Lord  in  St.  Paul’s 
words  to  Titus  (II  :15) ,  “To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.” 
We  can  readily  understand  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  would  cherish  such  a  saying.  Thus  the  xdyia  will 
have  circulated  first  in  Aramaic ;  and  A.  Reatz  points  out, 
as  further  evidence  of  N.  T.  reliability,  that  two  independ¬ 
ent  versions  of  the  sayings  and  of  the  accounts  concerning 
Christ  have  been  preserved  for  us,  the  one  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  the  other  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

In  the  first  ninety  pages  the  life  of  Jesus  is  retold.  His 
childhood.  His  public  ministry  and  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection.  Sixty  pages  are  then  devoted  to  the  personality 
of  Jesus  and  His  “Messianic  consciousness.” 

“Jesus  felt  that  he  was  the  one  leader  of  mankind: 
“One  is  your  Master”  (Matth.  23:10).  “I  am  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life”  (John  14:6).  “I  am  the  light  of 
the  world”  (John  9 :5) .  “Let  one  for  an  instant  put  these 
words  on  the  lips  of  another.  They  would  strike  one  as 
intolerable  or  ridiculous.  On  the  lips  of  Jesus  they  seem 
natural”  (p.  100). 

Another  saying  (that  is  still  in  many  ways  mysterious) 
is  also  deftly  singled  out  as  pointing  to  the  exalted  nature 
of  Christ.  It  is  Mark  13:32:  “No  one  knoweth  that 
day  or  hour,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  not  even  the 
Son  .  .  .”  Surely  a  climax  this,  only  paralleled  by  the 
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parable  of  the  ungrateful  husbandmen  (Mark  12:1  Ic.). 
Here  the  servants  stand  for  the  prophets,  so  persecuted 
by  the  Jews,  but  Jesus  is  typified  in  nothing  less  than 
the  only  Son. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  touching  God,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  new 
law,  and  with  the  new  society,  the  Church.  And  through 
it  all  the  intention  of  Christ,  His  breadth  of  mental  out¬ 
look,  and  His  provision  for  the  sanctification  of  men  are 
strikingly  brought  out.  No  reader  will  peruse  these  pages 
without  obtaining  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Gospel 
message  and  of  what  it  can  yet  prove  for  the  world  today. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B.,  Weingarten. 

Character  and  Happiness.  By  Alvin  E.  Magary.  New 

York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1924.  Pp.  VIII  and 

206.  $1.50. 

The  delightful  preface  to  this  book  has  this:  “These 
chapters  have  been  drawn  from  the  daily  labor  of  a 
preacher  in  a  downtown  church.  They  present  no  plan 
for  the  reformation  of  our  social  order,  no  criticism  of 
international  politics,  nor  any  theological  innovation 
whereby  the  world  may  be  quickly  saved.”  How  refresh¬ 
ing  that  is;  it  reminds  me  of  the  startling  remark  of  an 
intelligent  Syrian  three  years  ago  at  Jerusalem,  who 
expressed  himself  as  glad  that  America  had  kept  out  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  refused  the  Mandate  for  Ar¬ 
menia,  because  he  said  it  was  so  gratifying  to  find  some 
people  who  did  not  wish  to  attend  to  other  people's  busi¬ 
ness! 

It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  so  sane  and  wholesome 
and  refreshing  and  quotable  has  come  to  us  on  the  ethics 
and  esthetics  of  life.  It  presages  better  times  coming, 
when  the  sociological  insanity  and  inanity  of  this  age  of 
crazy  morals  has  given  away  to  a  sense  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  again.  Read  it,  gentle  reader,  read  it  and 
thank  me  for  this  advice. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 


[EIxtract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

Equally  Interesting  to  Young  and  Old 
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EDITORIAL 


Among  the  queer  ideas  concemingr  peace  in  the  world 
is  the  following:  “Suppose  .  .  .  that  we  should  take  it 
into  our  heads  that  nothing  on  earth  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  welfare  of  all  children  everywhere — ^that  they 
should  have  enough  to  eat,  that  they  should  enjoy  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  health  and  growth,  and  that  each 
should  have  the  privilege  of  an  education  proportioned  to 
his  powers.  Suppose,  I  say,  that  we  believe  this  with 
all  our  hearts,  so  that  it  was  an  axiomatic  ‘business  propo¬ 
sition*  ;  is  it  not  clear  that  we  then  should  be  on  the  high¬ 
way  to  peace  ?” 

Not  by  a  long  way;  healthy,  prosperous,  comfortable, 
educated  villainy  is  the  worst  kind.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  education,  and  abundance  of  tasty  food 
and  good  times  for  everybody,  if  we  are  to  have  peace  in 
this  old  world.  Have  we,  in  material  prosperity,  so  soon 
forgotten  that  hardship  in  youth  is  often  the  best  school 
for  moral  character  and  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  life? 
It  was  an  inspired  “calamity  howler’*  who  a  long  time 
ago  said,  “It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in 
his  youth**;  and  there  are  not  many  successful  men  who 
do  not  echo  the  sentiment. 

We  have  begun  to  arrive  at  the  second  stage  of  our 
downward  course  in  civilization.  The  first  stage  was  the 
enormous  increase  in  crime ;  the  second  stage  is  the  order 
now  being  given  in  more  than  one  great  city  in  our  land 
to  shoot  on  sight  every  bandit  and  holdup  man;  make 
no  attempt  to  arrest,  shoot  them  down  like  mad  dogs. 
The  orderly  processes  of  law  no  longer  suffice.  They  are 
too  slow,  and  juries  will  not  convict.  Whether  it  be  from 
fear  of  reprisals,  revenge  by  the  criminal  class,  or  from 
a  sympathetic  sense  of  lawlessness  in  themselves,  jury¬ 
men  will  not  always  convict  even  when  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  We  have  reached  the  second  stage  down¬ 
ward  toward  savagery. 
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The  particular  sentiments  of  any  people  or  place  or 
age  are  not  so  important  as  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  moving.  The  changing  attitude  and  trend  of  these 
days  presage  better  things  in  the  world  of  religion  and 
criticism  and  science.  Recently  the  Atlantic  Monthly  pub¬ 
lished  a  most  significant  statement  by  Professor  Fisher 
to  the  effect  that  in  all  the  discoveries  in  Bible  Lands  there 
had  been  nothing  not  in  harmony  with  Holy  Writ  and 
that  he  had  no  expectation  that  anything  of  that  char¬ 
acter  would  be  found.  A  little  later  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Jerusalem  appointed  this  same  Professor  Fisher  to  super¬ 
intend  all  excavations  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
American  School. 

Equally  significant  was  the  publication  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  that  popular  journal  of  prodigious  circulation,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  an  article  on  New  Testament 
criticism  which  has  created  the  most  widespread  inter¬ 
est.  It  announced  the  utter  collapse  of  the  Higher  Crit¬ 
icism  of  the  radical  sort  in  the  New  Testament  field. 

At  the  recent  Commencement  of  one  of  the  great  Uni¬ 
versities  of  the  land  the  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by 
the  President  of  another  outstanding  University.  He  took 
as  his  theme  the  perennial  controversy  between  religion 
and  science,  or  as  he  aptly  phrased  it,  between  theologians 
and  scientists.  He  announced  himself  a  firm  believer  in 
the  theory  of  evolution  as  expressing  the  order  and  method 
of  nature,  and  threw  garlands  of  bouquets  to  the  scientists 
for  the  great  work  they  have  done.  Then  turning  sud¬ 
denly  upon  them,  he  gave  them  a  resounding  whack  on 
the  back,  exclaiming,  “Gentlemen,  stop  teaching  your 
materialism.”  He  then  enjoined  our  great  schools  to  put 
constructive  teaching  of  the  Bible  into  the  course,  and 
concluded  with  the  sensational  announcement  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  our  American  education 
would  be  the  return  of  the  religious  attitude  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans! 

And  now,  as  an  aftermath  to  the  unseemly  squabble 
down  at  Dayton,  one  of  the  great  publishing  houses  an¬ 
nounces  a  reply  to  Mr.  Bryan  by  Professor  Osborn,  who 
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at  least  would  like  to  be  considered  the  foremost  scientist 
of  the  land,  which  proclaims  the  belief  of  this  man  of 
science  and  introduces  a  new  and  most  si^ihcant  phrase 
into  that  statement  of  belief,  “creative  evolution.”  It 
will  not  require  much  modification  of  that  phrase  to  give 
us  “progressive  creation,”  which  is  exactly  what  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  teaches. 

Paraphrasing  a  famous  aphorism,  “the  world  do  move.” 


AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

A  UNIQUE  variety  of  material  is  put  before  us  by  our 
contributors  this  month,  ranging  from  the  vividly  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  of  present-day  preaching,  by  Dr.  Crowe, 
to  the  acute  and  elaborate  discussion  of  that  perennial 
subject,  the  problem  of  sin,  by  J.  Oliver  Buswell,  Jr., 
and  to  the  extremely  technical  piece  of  textual  criticism 
by  J.  F.  Springer. 

We  all  know  about  sin,  but  none  of  us  knows  all  about 
sin.  The  remarkable  dissertation  on  this  subject  by  the 
Reverend  J.  Oliver  Buswell,  Jr.,  will  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  provoke  some  discussion.  Sin  is  a  patent  fact, 
but  a  very  obscure  subject.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
present  such  a  discussion  of  sin  as  to  meet  with  universal 
approval,  and  never  will  do  so  until  sin  be  no  more.  Then 
it  will  not  be  needed! 

One  does  not  need  to  agree  with  every  part  of  this 
article  to  receive  it  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORLD 
The  July  Quarterly  Review  closed  with  a  reference  to 
the  general  American  disposition,  as  Barnum  charged,  to 
“like  to  be  humbugged,”  and  their  not  less  dislike  of  being 
disillusioned.  Having  acquired  the  idea  that  the  discovery 
of  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamen  was  one  of  the  greatest  dis¬ 
coveries  in  all  the  archaeological  world,  they  are  now  quite 
averse  to  learning  that  “it  is  better  not  to  know  so  many 
things  than  to  know  so  many  things  that  are  not  so!” 
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I  have  just  had  an  interesting  experience  of  the  part  the 
daily  press  has  in  the  constant  disseminating  of  things 
*‘that  are  not  so.”  A  young  and  well  meaning  reporter 
of  a  great  metropolitan  daily  urged  me  to  give  him  an 
interview  upon  the  misrepresentation  of  facts  and  faking 
of  pictures  concerning  Tutankhamen  and  his  little  tomb. 
I  demurred  on  the  ground  that  his  paper  would  never 
publish  such  an  interview,  never  consent  to  point  out  the 
mistakes  of  their  method  and  the  method  of  other  dailies. 
He  felt  sure  they  would  publish  it  (I  have  said  he  was 
young  and  well  meaning!)  I  gave  him  the  interview, 
guarding  carefully  the  reputation  of  the  scientists  con¬ 
nected  with  the  discovery,  who  as  far  as  I  know  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  this  deception.  The  reporter  came  back 
to  me  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man ;  the  paper  would  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  interview. 

No  further  information  has  yet  come  to  hand  concern¬ 
ing  what  it  is  hoped  will  prove  an  epochal  discovery, 
indeed,  a  tomb  near  the  Great  Pyramid,  of  the  time  of 
Sneferu — of  the  Third  D3niasty.  Dr.  Reisner’s  examina¬ 
tion  and  report  of  the  find  will  be  hailed  with  delight, 
and  may  easily  surpass  very  far  in  importance  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamen  though  it  is  very 
certain  there  will  not  be  such  a  sensation  as  was  stirred 
up  at  that  time. 

The  Xenia  Seminary  expedition  to  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  in  1924,  was  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  explorations  by  Americans  may  also  be  aligned 
with  the  American  School  which  is  the  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  An  im¬ 
portant  step  in  this  direction  has  now  been  taken  by  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Fisher  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  supervise  all  explorations  in  connection 
with  the  American  School  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  a  man  of 
large  and  varied  experience  in  both  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
America,  since  the  war,  has  come  into  great  prominence 
in  explorations  in  Bible  lands.  Another  step  in  the  same 
direction,  really  an  antecedent  step,  was  the  organization, 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Clay  of  Yale  University, 
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of  the  Palestine  Oriental  Society.  This  Society  has 
brought  together  the  hitherto  entirely  separate  and  not 
a  little  antagonistic  scholarship  of  that  land,  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Arabic.  Formerly  these,  for  the 
most  part,  stood  off  and  made  eyes  at  each  other.  Now 
they  come  together  and  discuss  scientific  Biblical  problems 
and  drink  tea,  and  to  their  general  delight  have  discov¬ 
ered  most  astonishing  unanimity  of  methods  and  a  most 
delightful  feeling  of  fellowship  and  kinship  in  the  Biblical 
world. 

The  outlook  for  discoveries  the  coming  season  is  un¬ 
usually  bright,  if  no  one  starts  up  a  new  war  in  Bible 
lands.  The  great  work  at  Beisan  has  just  now  gotten 
down  to  the  stratum  of  debris  which  presents  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  Patriarchal  times.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  Patriarchal  age  will  come  from 
the  information  to  be  gained  from  that  rubbish  heap. 
The  time  when  such  an  expectation  might  cause  appre¬ 
hension  “about  what  they  would  be  finding”  has  gone 
by.  So  uniform  has  been  the  confirmation  of  Holy  Writ 
that  field  men  in  Bible  lands  have  no  other  expectation 
than  to  find  the  trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  documents. 
The  second  Xenia  Seminary  expedition  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  has  planned  the  uncovering  of  a  town  of  Conquest 
times  called  then  and  thereafter  Kirjath-sepher,  “Writing 
town”  or  “Book  town.”  The  special  expectation,  raised, 
indeed,  by  this  name,  is  that  at  a  town  so-named  it  is 
most  likely  that  tablets  will  be  found,  if  anywhere  in 
Palestine.  As  the  town  dates  from  Conquest  times,  there, 
if  anywhere,  some  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  a 
complete  copy,  may  be  found.  Plans  still  await  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  money  to  pay  the  corps  of  diggers  that  must  be 
engaged  for  such  a  work.  Archaeological  research,  like 
digging  for  gold  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  disappointment, 
but  also  at  times  to  wonderful  prizes.  If  part,  or  all, 
the  Pentateuch  should  be  found  from  Conquest  times, 
there  would  be  some  stir  in  the  world  of  Biblical  Criticism. 

Strange  to  say  the  actual  discoveries  during  the  past 
quarter  have  been  mainly  paleontological  rather  than  arch- 
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aeological;  at  least  they  dip  down  deep  into  prehistoric 
levels.  From  et  Tabigah,  the  beautiful  fountain  and  mon¬ 
astery  at  the  North  end  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  comes  the 
report  of  the  discovery,  in  a  cave,  of  homo  Neanderthalen- 
sis,  at  least  the  skull  of  a  Neanderthal  man.  It  is  difficult 
for  well  informed  Biblical  scholars  to  become  much  agi¬ 
tated  over  reports  of  Neanderthal  men  and  Cro-Magnon 
men  and  Piltdown  men.  They  were  all  men,  not  “missing 
links.”  However  much  like  such  the  artificial  pictures  of 
them  may  be  made  to  look.  There  are  lots  of  men  as 
seemingly  deficient  in  brain  cavity,  and  brains  also!,  as 
these  men.  These  much  vaunted  old  skeletons  prove  noth¬ 
ing  concerning  the  progress  of  the  race  upward — or  down¬ 
ward,  which  is  it?  There  are  too  many  idiots  with  enor¬ 
mous  heads,  and  geniuses  that  do  not  look  the  part  at  all. 

The  question  of  the  early  appearance  of  man  on  the 
earth  is  a  more  real  question.  The  Bible  gives  us  no  hint 
of  the  length  of  time  since  creation,  though  the  growth 
of  civilizations  between  Noah  and  Abraham  certainly  calls 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  spread  of  civilization  in  a  world 
already  full  of  people  is  one  thing ;  the  growth  of  civiliza¬ 
tions,  many  civilizations,  from  a  few  people  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing.  Still  the  announcement  by  Sir  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie  of  the  discovery  of  Egyptian  remains  as  early 
as  14,000  B.  C.  comes  as  something  of  a  shock.  But  it 
is  well  to  note  that,  in  the  tenth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  there 
are  some  branches  of  the  Egyptian  people  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatever.  Perhaps  they  were  so  early  that 
all  traces  of  them  had  been  lost  until  now.  This  discovery 
may  ultimately  give  us  some  trace  of  the  “Anamim  and 
Lehabim  and  Naphtuhim.” 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  archaeological 
discoveries  are  far  from  Bible  lands.  South  Africa  re¬ 
ports  another  “missing  link”  which  Dr.  Keith  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  experts  now  pronounces  to  be  only  an  ape. 
Explorers  in  Nevada  report  extensive  Chinese  petro- 
glyphs.  They  are  pronounced  to  be  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
about  1200  A.  D.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  view  that  the  aborigines  of  America  came 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  But  the  discovery  in  one 
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of  the  side  canons  of  the  great  canon  of  the  Colorado 
of  rock  inscriptions  of  men  and  animals  which  might 
come  from  almost  any  age  of  early  man  in  America  might 
not  excite  much  comment  except  for  one  thing.  There 
is  a  picture  of  a  dinosaur!  No  mistake  about  it,  and  mani¬ 
festly  the  man  who  made  the  picture  knew  about  the  dino¬ 
saurs.  Now  the  dinosaur  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous 
Age,  Was  the  man  who  made  the  picture  contemporaneous 
with  the  dinosaur?  If  so,  as  the  scientist  who  reports 
the  discovery  asks.  What  becomes  of  the  theory  that  makes 
man  to  be  related  to  the  Simians  who  do  not  appear  until 
in  the  latest  geological  ages?  Those  who  hold  that  theory 
may  answer.  There  is  only  one  haunting  fear  about  this 
discovery,  and  that  is  the  memory  of  the  Michigan  dis¬ 
covery  of  inscriptions  of  Noah  and  the  Deluge  and  many 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs  all  of  which  were  proved  to  have 
been  copied  from  Webster^s  Dictionary!  The  genuineness 
of  these  Colorado  inscriptions  may  not  be  merely  assumed. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 

THE  PLACE  OF  PREACHING  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  TODAY 

BY  REVEREND  WILLIAM  CROWE,  D.D. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

If  you  undertake  to  survey  the  area  covered  by  the 
activities  of  the  modern  pastor  you  will  be  astonished 
at  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  You  will  find  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  satisfactory  dictionary  definition  of  his 
office.  Upon  investigation  you  will  discover  that  it  is 
expected  of  him  to  be  a  pastor  in  the  historic  sense ;  also 
to  be  preacher,  a  speaker  for  many  interests  beyond  the 
door  of  his  church ;  a  church  engineer,  a  secretary,  a  coun¬ 
selor,  a  community  leader,  a  general  functionary. 

If  you  follow  him  a  little  way,  you  will  find  him  min¬ 
istering  to  strangers,  outcasts  and  prisoners:  advising 
with  business  men,  professional  men,  teachers  and  house¬ 
keepers  :  erecting  programs  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people,  missionary  societies,  and  kindred  organizations. 
You  will  find  him  in  the  forum,  in  the  street,  in  the  home, 
in  the  quiet  of  his  own  workshop;  in  places  of  sickness 
and  health ;  in  places  of  poverty  and  wealth ;  where  good¬ 
ness  prevails  and  where  badness  reigns;  where  joy  is 
unconfined  and  where  sorrow  creates  its  solemn  stillness ; 
where  the  newborn  infant  enters  upon  his  great  adven¬ 
ture,  and  where  death  places  his  timeless  seal :  everywhere 
a  partner  in  all  the  experiences  of  human  life. 

The  life  of  the  minister,  viewed  from  some  distant  point, 
is  drenched  with  romance.  It  is  a  life  of  contrasts ;  within 
one  hour  he  moves  from  the  marriage  altar  to  the  bier; 
from  the  banquet  hall  to  the  house  of  mourning ;  from  the 
stately  palaces  of  the  rich  to  the  lowly  huts  of  the  poor; 
from  the  hallowed  oracle  to  the  pits  where  the  foregleams 
of  hell  are  cast  in  lurid  hues. 

Such  is  the  life  of  your  preacher.  Upon  such  an  arena, 
young  men,  you  are  ever  preparing  to  enter.  May  none 
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ever  fail  in  that  rendezvous  with  need  and  injustice  and 
sin. 

You  may  interrupt  me  here  with  the  inquiry:  Where 
are  men  to  equip  themselves  for  such  a  ministry  as  you 
have  described?  Surely  our  Seminaries  have  failed  to 
prepare  men  for  the  big  responsibilities  that  are  ahead. 
Shall  they  go  lame  all  their  days  or  shall  they  seek  else¬ 
where  for  girding  for  the  coming  events?  My  reply  to 
your  expressed  anxieties  would  be,  No,  your  Seminary 
has  not  failed,  it  has  performed  the  necessary  office  for 
you.  You  may  not  at  this  time  be  able  to  see  how  the 
curriculum  that  you  have  completed  is  to  relate  itself  to 
the  work  you  are  to  do;  but  I  can  declare  to  you  that 
your  labors  have  not  been  amiss. 

You  have  burned  the  lamp  into  the  small  hours  of  many 
a  night  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  classical  lore.  You  have 
given  your  time  and  energy  without  stint  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew;  to  church  history  and 
sacred  geography;  to  apologetics  and  hermeneutics  and 
theology,  dogmatic  and  polemic,  encompassing  everything 
from  anthropology  to  eschatology;  to  schemes  of  criti¬ 
cism,  radical  and  conservative ;  to  church  polity  and  wor¬ 
ship,  etc.,  etc.  Apparently  you  have  run  the  whole  gamut 
of  impractical  studies  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
practical  day.  Therefore,  you  are  justified  in  repeating 
your  question,  an  answer  to  which  insistently  presses  upon 
your  minds:  Why  have  we  been  compelled  to  harass  our 
souls  with  such  studies,  so  far  removed  from  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  popular  thought?  Again,  permit  me  to  reply  as 
follows:  The  theological  seminary  recognizes  that  the 
prime  business  of  the  minister  is  to  preach  with  power 
worthy  of  a  great  Gospel,  and  the  members  of  the  faculty 
have  exercised  their  high  endeavors  to  make  preachers 
out  of  you. 

Your  life  is  to  be  a  many  sided  life,  let  it  be  admitted; 
but  the  outcome  of  the  ministry  of  each  one  of  you  will 
be  fruitful  in  the  exact  proportion  to  your  diligence  as 
a  preacher.  You  may  not  possess  the  gifts  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  but  your  fidelity  to  your  pulpit  will  measure  the  re¬ 
sults  of  your  life.  Be  it  far  from  me  to  suggest  that  there 
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is  no  work  for  the  minister  to  do  apart  from  the  public 
proclamation  of  the  Word.  By  the  nature  of  his  call  to 
service  he  must  be  engaged  in  many,  or  all,  of  the  multi¬ 
plied  ministries  mentioned  above.  He  is  to  be  found 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  I  insist 
that  preaching  is  to  be  your  prime  business,  and  that 
your  Seminary  has  dealt  justly  with  you  in  emphasizing 
your  preparation  for  the  pulpit. 

A  memorandum  in  passing,  of  the  offices  performed  by 
the  ancient  prophet  may  be  of  value  here.  The  prophet 
was  a  counselor  of  kings,  a  reliever  of  distress  of  widows, 
of  orphans,  and  in  one  instance  of  students  of  a  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary.  He  was  advocate  in  court  in  behalf  of  the 
victims  of  injustice.  He  was  a  leader  into  fruitful  fields 
of  caravans  of  emancipated  slaves;  a  minister  to  prison¬ 
ers  ;  as  occasion  demanded,  a  farmer,  a  shepherd,  an  im¬ 
pressed  servant  in  the  royal  palace.  Yet  first  and  fore¬ 
most  your  prophet  was  a  proclaimer  of  the  message  of 
God  to  all  the  people,  high  and  low,  kings  and  subjects, 
in  halls  where  the  cultured  sat  on  cushions,  or  in  the 
streets  of  heathen  cities.  The  office  of  proclaimer  or 
preacher,  gave  him  his  title  and  defined  his  position  in 
the  common  life.  His  infiuence,  outranking  that  of  kings, 
was  born  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  man  upon  the  tower 
— ^the  man  who  surveyed  the  horizon — ^the  man  with  a 
message  always  big  with  meaning. 

By  some  peculiar  shift  in  the  thinking  of  our  day  the 
pulpit  has  been  listed  as  of  less  importance  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  persistent  that  the  preacher  be  a  man  of  affairs. 
For  that  reason  my  message  is  by  way  of  endeavor  to 
deepen  upon  your  minds  the  necessity  of  the  preacher 
preaching — and  I  repeat  that  this  department  of  your 
ministry  will  determine  your  success. 

John  Calvin  was  more  profoundly  interested  in  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Protestant  movement  than  any  other  man 
of  his  age.  One  of  Calvin’s  great  deliverances  was  to  fix 
the  place  of  preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Said 
Calvin,  “The  only  substitute  that  Protestantism  can  offer 
for  Mass  is  preaching.”  Reviewing  the  history  of  400 
years  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  if  Protestantism  breaks 
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down  it  will  be  by  the  failure  of  the  pulpit.  Here  is  the 
Morro  Castle  of  the  Church.  A  period  of  glorious  preach¬ 
ing  will  be  a  period  of  glorious  progress  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  A  milk  and  water  diet  from  the  pulpit  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  a  morally  anemic  people. 

It  is  trite  to  observe  here  that  the  preaching  church  is 
the  growing  church.  But  the  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  preacher  of  power  in  the  pulpit  will  produce  per¬ 
sonal  advocates  of  the  gospel  message  in  the  pew.  If  you 
would  develop  a  spirit  of  Evangelism  among  your  people, 
you  must  kindle  a  fire  in  their  hearts.  True,  dead-in- 
earnest  preaching — such  preaching  as  will  prove  to  your 
people  that  you  would  rather  be  expounding  the  Word  of 
God  than  doing  anything  else  within  the  whole  range  of 
human  opportunity,  will  do  it.  It  is  a  law  in  sheep  nature 
to  follow  the  shepherd.  Hosea  expresses  it  in  succinct 
fashion — “Lake  people,  like  priest.” 

Will  you  allow  me  at  this  point  to  recite  an  incident 
that  carries  with  it  a  bit  of  evidential  value?  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  spending  a  week  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
was  requested  to  preach  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city — ^the 
largest  Protestant  Church  in  all  of  South  America.  When 
the  hour  of  worship  came  I  found  myself  facing  a  great 
gathering  of  Portuguese  speaking  people.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  the  wherefore  of  such  a  church  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  Roman  Catholic  City,  every  member  of 
which  both  by  tradition  and  blood  should  have  been  an 
adherent  of  the  Catholic  body.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  told 
that  all  was  due  to  Rev.  Alvaro  Reis.  Thirty  years  ago 
young  Senor  Alvaro  was  converted  and  given  a  thorough 
classical  and  theological  training.  By  nature  endowed 
with  unusual  mental  talents,  by  grace  a  consecrated  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  gospel,  he  has  for  25  years  preached  to  the 
same  fiock,  having  begun  his  ministry  when  the  church 
was  a  diminutive  mission  station.  Against  odds  caused 
by  religious  prejudices  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Saxon 
mind  to  understand,  that  great  free  church  has  grown  up 
in  that  Latin  community.  The  secret  lies  in  the  sheer 
preaching  ability  of  Senor  Alvaro.  Unsparing  of  time 
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and  strengrth  he  has  reasoned  with  the  citizens  of  that 
city,  of  righteousness  and  judgment  and  the  world  to 
come.  And  he  has  mightily  convinced  them,  and  that  pub¬ 
licly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  Christ. 

Young  men,  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the  church 
that  magnifies  the  pulpit  will  be  the  constant  beneficiary 
of  divine  favor.  God  rewards  the  honor  thus  ascribed 
to  his  Son.  The  world  is  waiting  for  this  ministry.  “How 
then  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  be¬ 
lieved  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?” 

There  is  an  observation  here  that  is  distinctly  human, 
namely :  That  the  average  person  goes  to  church  to  hear 
the  preaching.  Music,  liturgy,  fellowship  and  kindred 
items  have  their  place,  indeed,  but  unless  all  such  are 
properly  subordinated  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  the 
power  of  the  church  is  diminished  in  proportionate  de¬ 
gree.  In  liturgical  congregations  people  speak  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  service,  while  in  Puritan  meeting  houses  they  went 
to  preaching.  Nor  can  any  historian  deny  the  spiritual 
effectiveness  of  the  Puritan  worship. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  young  min¬ 
ister  becoming  a  preacher  of  power.  The  habit  of  the 
common  thinking  of  the  day  is  against  him.  The  demand 
of  our  generation  is  for  organization.  Finances  are  to 
be  organized.  The  budget  looms  large  on  the  horizon  of 
ministerial  activities.  The  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
year  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  money  raised  and 
disbursed  during  the  twelve  months.  The  material  forces 
are  to  be  organized.  Women's  societies,  therefore,  claim 
a  part  of  the  pastor’s  time.  The  Men’s  Club  must  have 
attention.  The  young  people  are  to  be  classified  and 
arranged  in  groups  with  proper  leadership.  The  Sunday 
School  he  has  with  him  always.  Semi-religious  bodies — 
boy  scouts  and  girl  reserves,  for  instance — are  to  be  re¬ 
lated  in  some  fashion  with  the  life  of  the  congregation. 
In  order  to  meet  the  expectancy  of  the  modern  church, 
the  pastor  must  permit  himself  to  be  considered  the  key- 
man  for  all  this  and  more.  He  must  initiate,  he  must 
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administer.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  former  “study’* 
— a  room  the  very  name  of  which  carried  the  aroma  of 
scholarship  and  meditation — is  now  the  “office”  with  all 
the  secular  atmosphere  that  the  word  suggests.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  multiplied  parish  duties  there  are  many  cases 
of  a  near  religious  character  that  clamor  for  the  minister’s 
attention.  The  Society  of  our  day  is  saturated  with  more 
inter-related  agencies  than  heretofore — organizations  for 
social  betterment  move  under  a  legion  of  banners — ^human 
well-being  is  the  slogan  of  the  day — ^temperance  organi¬ 
zations,  social  hygiene,  organized  charity,  societies  for 
survey  and  relief  of  this  and  that — all  good  in  themselves ; 
but  management  and  patronage  of  which  should  be  widely 
distributed.  The  minister  is  the  first  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  is  expected  to  enlist  for  their  promotion. 
They  may  not  be  directly  attached  to  his  parish  labors, 
yet  they,  none  the  less,  argue  for  his  interest  and  time. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  roster  of  entangling  obligations 
just  mentioned,  plus  others  not  recorded  here,  you  may 
discover  how  this  question  presses  for  an  answer,  namely. 
How  is  the  pastor  of  our  generation  to  condense  a  week 
into  seven  days?  In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  how  are 
men  going  to  be  the  kind  of  preachers  that  they  ought 
to  be? 

Good  preaching  demands  study,  meditation,  mental  and 
physical  relaxation :  none  of  which  are  permitted  by  the 
hectic  life  into  which  you  are  to  be  thrust — ^your  time  and 
your  spiritual  energies  will  suffer  from  the  dissipation 
caused  by  your  running  here  and  there.  It  is  a  day  of 
much  ado.  Unless  you  chain  yourself  to  your  pulpit  you 
will  discover  at  the  end  of  the  way  that  you  have  spent 
your  life  on  things  of  secondary  importance. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  will  be  considered  a  well 
preserved  specimen  of  old-fogyism;  but  my  answer  is 
that  I  have  history  on  my  side — and  the  logic  of  history  is 
admittedly  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil — Robt.  Murray 
McCheyne,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Edward  Payson,  George 
Whitefield,  Phillips  Brooks,  J.  H.  Jowett :  time  would  fail 
me  tonight  to  call  the  long  roll  of  great  masters  of  the 
pulpit  everyone  of  whom,  if  summoned  to  this  rostrum, 
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would  tell  you  that  the  big  business  of  preachers  is  preach¬ 
ing.  The  great  apostle  breathed  from  a  heart,  the  strings 
of  which  were  drawn  taut  with  sympathy  for  a  prodigal 
race.  “Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  As  an 
itinerant  evangelist  he  proclaimed  the  truth  in  many 
cities.  I  have  no  doubt  that  social  improvement  was  the 
aftermath  of  his  preaching  everywhere.  Yet  he  never 
gave  his  time  to  a  charity  or  social  organization  anywhere. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  human  betterment  movements; 
for  did  he  not,  as  agent  for  the  church  at  Antioch  carry 
a  contribution  to  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor? 
As  a  preacher  worthy  of  our  emulation,  he  sowed  the  seed 
of  truth,  and  displayed  a  proper  confidence  in  his  con¬ 
verted  followers  that  they  would  efficiently  care  for  every 
material  situation.  Therefore,  fight  obstacles,  young  men, 
though  they  may  appear  before  you  as  causes  needful  of 
your  deep  concern.  Guard  your  pulpit  with  a  sword  of 
flame.  Give  your  Godspeed  to  every  good  enterprise ;  but 
forbid  its  robbing  you  of  the  energies  which  you  are 
now  organizing  for  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered 
to  men  for  human  uplift.  Preach  the  Word. 

Enough  for  that.  Shall  we  now  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  the  preparation  to  be  desired  for  a  successful 
ministry. 

Your  Seminary  has  not  completed  that  labor  for  you. 
There  was  “Commencement" — I  like  that  word.  It  means 
that  your  beloved  Alma  Mater  led  you  out  into  the  high¬ 
way  and  gave  you  the  direction.  Follow  the  sign  posts 
and  you  will  arrive.  The  effective  minister  never  grad¬ 
uates  from  the  school  for  preparation.  The  day  that  he 
thinks  he  has  done  so,  he  crosses  the  dead  line,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  liability  on  the  church. 

I  went  one  morning  to  the  home  of  an  aged  servant  of 
the  Lord,  and  was  shown  into  his  study.  The  old  man 
was  out,  though  the  family  were  not  aware  of  it.  Having 
that  modest  room  to  myself  for  a  few  moments,  I  made 
an  undying  mental  note  of  what  I  saw.  On  the  table,  open 
and  showing  the  marks  of  daily  use,  was  a  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment.  On  the  same  table  was  the  cumbersome  Hebrew 
text  and  nearby  Gesenius  Hebrew  Lexicon.  The  English 
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Bible  and  a  few  other  books  completed  the  collection.  No 
wonder  that  the  bow  of  that  old  man  had  retained  the 
strength  of  a  green  withe.  No  wonder  that  his  presence 
on  the  street  gave  to  strong  men  a  deeper  confidence  in 
the  things  that  abide. 

Let  us  hope  that  each  of  us  may  complete  the  tale  of 
four-score  years :  but,  if  we  would  live  to  a  great  purpose 
during  all  of  those  years,  we  must  be  constant  and  con¬ 
sistent  students.  No  man  can  run  far  on  the  momentum 
of  his  Seminary  achievement. 

He  is  a  poor  scholar,  indeed,  whose  only  objective  is 
the  sermon  for  the  next  Sabbath  day.  A  mere  speech- 
maker  is  a  drug  on  the  ministerial  market.  Let  any  man 
limit  his  range  of  study  by  that  circumference  and  his 
preaching  will  become  as  dry  and  mouldy  as  the  bread 
of  the  Gibeonites.  Even  a  glib  tongue,  on  which  too  many 
preachers  depend,  will  not  supply  the  deficiency.  There¬ 
fore,  permit  me  to  advise  you  to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times 
a  program  for  study  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  a 
scheme  of  sermon  making.  Apply  yourself  daily  to  such 
work,  and  a  twofold  benefit  will  result:  mental  discipline 
and  broadening  scholarship.  I  would  suggest  the  value 
of  history,  sociology,  literature,  in  its  diversified  forms, 
language;  anything  that  will  at  once  afford  you  daily 
exercise,  while  bringing  fresh  information  about  men 
and  things,  past  and  present,  to  your  consideration.  In 
my  early  ministry  I  applied  myself  for  three  years  to 
the  study  of  history  and  criminology,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  yet  with  me.  I  lately  traveled  a  month  with 
a  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
who  spent  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  Algebra.  Our 
great  theologian  in  the  south,  the  late  Robert  L.  Dabney, 
employed  his  spare  hours  in  mastering  philosophy,  mod¬ 
em  languages,  architecture  and  blacksmithing;  and  a 
mighty  preacher  was  he. 

By  observing  a  wide  range  of  study  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  ease  with  which  you  can  drive  your  minds 
to  the  tremendous  task  of  organizing  and  developing  your 
pulpit  messages,  at  the  same  time  discovering  that  all 
information  thus  gathered  will  sooner  or  later  become 
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grist  for  your  mill.  When  Paul  gave  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  comparative  religions  he  probably  did  not  think 
the  occasion  would  ever  arise  to  demand  the  use  of  his 
conclusions.  But  the  discourse  on  Mars  Hill  shows  that 
he  was  ready  when  the  clock  struck  the  hour. 

Another  remark  about  preparation.  You  are  to  make 
it  a  daily  habit  to  cultivate  great  convictions.  Mere 
opinions  can  be  gathered  from  casual  reading,  somewhat 
as  a  traveler  snatches  a  hasty  meal  from  a  railway  lunch 
counter,  but  convictions  are  bom  of  the  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation  of  ethical  standards  of  measurement  to  the  endless 
procession  of  ideas  that  contacts  drive  in  upon  you.  It 
is  then  that  meditation  and  mature  thinking  are  to  be 
laid  under  tribute.  If  that  course  is  diligently  pursued, 
you  will  be  saved  from  shallow  preaching ;  and  let  me  add, 
from  shallow  themes.  The  pseudo-preacher  who  takes  as 
his  subject  the  latest  sensation,  be  it  calamity  or  scandal 
or  political  situation,  is  invariably  a  man  without  any 
matured  conviction.  No  wonder  that  the  ministry  of  such 
a  man  is  a  bubble.  He  may  capture  the  headline  of  the 
newspaper  on  Monday ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  effort  is 
the  occasion  of  no  little  amusement  to  the  man  who  occu¬ 
pies  the  editorial  chair  of  the  same  newspaper;  likewise, 
to  all  people  who  do  some  thinking  and  who  appreciate 
dignity  as  a  desirable  qualification  for  the  pulpit. 

Again,  every  milestone  on  the  highroad  of  your  study 
should  mark  your  deepening  confidence  in  the  mission 
upon  which  you  are  sent.  You  are  to  be  ambassadors  for 
Christ.  Therefore,  you  are  preachers  by  divine  appoint¬ 
ment.  Your  Presbytery  or  Council  or  Conference  has 
examined  your  motives  for  seeking  the  ministry.  Your 
Seminary  has  undertaken  to  develop  in  you  the  gifts  that 
have  been  discovered  that  may  enable  you  worthily  to 
execute  the  vocation  whereto  you  have  been  called.  But 
back  of  the  action  of  Church  Court,  back  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  Seminary  of  talents  that  you 
may  possess  for  the  ministry,  is  the  consciousness  on  your 
part  of  the  call  of  God  to  be  his  representative.  Ofttimes 
that  sense  of  call  will  be  tested  as  by  fire.  Will  you  stand? 
You  will,  if  you  will  cultivate  within  your  hearts  a  mind 
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after  the  pattern  of  Him  who  said,  *My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  me.”  Again,  “My  doctrine  is  not 
mine,  but  His  that  sent  me.”  And  again,  “That  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.”  Let  one  item  in 
your  program  of  daily  study  be  your  motives  for  seeking 
the  ministry.  Pray  that  your  attitude  of  mind  may  never 
be  that  of  the  false  prophet  who  cries,  “Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace.”  By  this  discipline  of  soul  you 
will  be  numbered  among  those  who  rejoice  that  they  are 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame,  if  needs  be,  for  His  name. 

It  is  that  combination  of  conviction  and  confidence  that 
will  equip  you  with  the  qualities  of  the  true  orator  and 
logician.  Your  Gospel  will  then  carry  a  flame  with  it. 
After  brooding  over  your  message  you  will  feel  that  you 
will  die  unless  you  can  hurl  it  like  a  thunderbolt  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd. 

Away  then  with  manuscript  and  all  marks  of  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  essay.  Can  you  imagine  Savonarola  in 
the  act  of  reading  a  sermon  to  the  citizens  of  Florence? 
Or  John  Huss  in  any  wise  hampered  by  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  in  the  delivery  of  his  red  hot  messages  to  the 
eager  throngs  in  the  far  famed  House  of  Bread?  Or 
John  the  Baptist  suffering  the  handicap  of  conventional 
methods  while  summoning  Judah  to  repentance?  Those 
men  shook  foundations.  They  tore  away  the  walls ’of 
embattled  falsehood,  and  upon  the  truth  proclaimed  by 
them  the  fabric  of  enduring  life  was  built.  So  you  can 
do.  You  may  not  possess  the  graces  of  Cicero  nor  the 
genius  of  Demosthenes;  but  if  you  know  whereof  you 
speak,  and  if  the  fire  bums  within  you,  the  crowd  will 
hearken. 

This  leads  up  to  my  last  remark,  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  method  of  appeal  for  the  public  speaker  whose  cause 
is  a  sacred  one.  We  have  mentioned  the  need  of  the 
minister  giving  major  attention  to  his  pulpit  work;  to 
the  obstacles  that,  unless  overcome,  will  prevent  his  bring¬ 
ing  his  best  to  that  high  office ;  to  the  unending  program 
of  preparation  that  is  neded  for  a  successful  pulpit  min¬ 
istry;  all  of  which  suggestions  lead  to,  and  find  their 
consummation  in  the  answer  to  this  question :  How  is  the 
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orator  for  God  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  crowd  and 
win  them  for  his  Master? 

With  this  question  before  me,  I  will  mention  the  power 
of  the  appeal  to  the  historical  sense.  Man  is  the  only 
creature  under  the  sun  that  has  left  an  intelligible  record 
of  his  own  doings.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  is  interested 
in  the  review  of  that  record.  True  history  is  an  array  of 
facts  that  demand  belief,  because  of  valid  testimony. 
True  history  also  is  the  record  of  causes  and  results  in 
series,  to  which  the  rational  mind  always  offers  instant 
attention.  Therefore,  the  public  speaker  finds  his  strong¬ 
est  arguments  in  the  appeal  to  the  record. 

Here  is  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  talent  of 
the  preacher.  By  one  mental  excursion  he  is  privileged 
to  survey  God’s  dealings  with  races  and  nations ;  the  fruit¬ 
age  of  the  organized  injustice  of  men;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  principalities  and  powers,  and  causes  leading  thereto; 
the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  accompanying 
movements,  helpful  or  deterrent;  the  hand  of  the  im¬ 
mortal,  invisible  King  in  the  affairs  of  men,  causing  all 
things  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him : 
revelation  of  the  thrilling  fact  that,  though  wrong  may 
appear  to  prevail,  yet,  “Standeth  God  within  the  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own.”  Every  great  speaker 
has  made  large  use  of  history  for  one  or  the  other  reason 
that  I  have  suggested.  I  need  only  to  mention  Moses, 
Samuel,  Joshua;  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Cato;  Stephen, 
Peter,  Paul;  Webster,  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Grady; 
names  of  representative  men  of  different  ages,  champions 
of  different  causes  that  each  felt  moved  to  defend. 

By  way  of  illustration  we  will  pause  to  consider  the 
climactic  effort  of  one  from  the  list  just  offered,  Stephen 
by  name.  The  background  of  the  incident  is  familiar 
to  all  of  you.  This  man  was  facing  a  mob,  evidently  hav¬ 
ing  considered  well  what  the  probable  result  of  the  impact 
would  be.  He  would,  however,  place  his  cause  in  an  un¬ 
answerable  position  for  any  record  that  might  be  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  would  convince  any  who  might 
with  an  open  mind  admit  his  premises.  With  the  skill 
of  the  true  orator  he  paints  in  high  colors  the  epochal 
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incidents  in  Hebrew  history  and  argues  that  all  men  of 
untrammeled  judgment  must,  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  facts  reach  a  conclusion  akin  to  his.  Then,  aware  of 
their  stubbornness  of  heart,  revealed  in  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  read  history  aright,  he  storms  their  citadel  of 
prejudice  with  his  mighty  peroration:  “Ye  stiff  necked 
and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist 
the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which 
of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted?  And 
they  have  slain  them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming 
of  the  Just  One;  of  whom  ye  have  now  been  betrayers 
and  murderers:  who  have  received  the  law  by  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Angels,  and  have  not  kept  it.”  After  such 
indictment  one  of  two  lines  of  action  is  open  to  that  crowd : 
either  admit  their  guilt  and  surrender,  or  kill.  By  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  they  chose  the  latter.  But  a  real  historian 
was  standing  by,  whose  soul  the  shaft  of  Stephen’s  in¬ 
vincible  logic  pinioned  forever.  He  was  a  young  man 
whose  name  was  Saul.  Because  of  that  appeal,  bom  of 
a  conviction  which  the  speaker  would  not  sell  for  life 
itself,  immeasurable  events,  affecting  all  races  and  all 
time,  came  to  pass. 

Another  avenue  of  appeal  is  the  imagination.  Every 
true  orator  recognizes  this.  Our  Lord  habitually  used  it. 
His  recognition  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  psychology  is 
seen  in  his  use  of  figures  and  parables.  Could  not  his 
hearers  revel  in  his  allusions  to  the  sower  in  the  field, 
the  vinedresser  with  his  pruning  hook,  the  hen  hovering 
over  her  chickens,  and  other  homely  scenes  portrayed  in 
lively  fashion?  The  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  heard 
that  matchless  sermon  on  the  Mount  must  have  clutched 
the  stones  on  which  they  sat  as  they,  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
saw  the  house  that  had  been  built  on  sand  swept  into  a 
frothy  sea.  There  were  many  resolves  that  day  to  desert 
the  treacherous  shoals  of  tradition  and  build  anew  upon 
the  granitic  foundation  of  abiding  truth.  Imagination 
claims  wide  spaces  in  the  thinking  of  ordinary  men.  That 
explains  why  poets  are  sometimes  found  driving  plow¬ 
shares;  a  shepherd  lad  on  the  upland  pastures  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  ;  a  captive  by  the  waters  of  Babylon ;  a  small  farmer 
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of  Tekoa ;  these  and  many  others  in  surroundings  equally 
unromantic  have  made  us  beneficiaries  of  their  immortal 
songs. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  Gospel  scheme  for  dull 
preaching.  Few  people  there  are  who  cannot  be  touched 
and  won  for  God,  if  we  ministers  will  emulate  the  spirit 
and  method  of  those  who  were  poor  in  opportunities  and 
material  such  as  are  within  our  easy  reach  today.  It  is 
your  duty  to  bring  to  your  people  apples  of  gold  in  bas¬ 
kets  of  silver.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  commonplaces. 
Your  Master  was  not.  But  let  your  imagination  play  upon 
your  commonplaces  and  charge  them  with  messages  of 
life  and  hope,  and,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  you  will  redeem 
a  world. 

Will  you  also  permit  me  to  exhort  you  to  appeal  to  that 
sense  of  justice  that  is  native  in  the  minds  of  men?  The 
preacher  should  never  forget  that  he  is  the  spokesman 
for  a  cause,  the  attorney  for  defense  in  the  greatest  case 
ever  presented  to  rational  beings.  God  has  certain  rights 
that  have  been  abused  by  men.  All  of  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man  has  been  caused  primarily  by  the  denial  in  the 
heart  of  the  rights  of  God.  Before  Adam’s  departure 
from  Eden  he  admitted  the  case  against  him.  The  blood 
of  Abel  cried  unto  God  from  the  ground,  indicating  that 
both  human  and  divine  rights  had  been  disregarded.  The 
whole  decalogue  is  posited  on  this  sense  of  justice.  Every 
reward  offered  in  the  Mosaic  common  law  was  conditioned 
upon  a  recognition  of  this  sense.  Hear  the  voice  of  Jere¬ 
miah  reminding  the  people  of  God’s  just  complaint  against 
them :  “Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her 
attire?  Yet  my  people  have  forgotten  me  days  without 
number,  saith  the  Lord.”  Amos  complains  that  the  poor 
have  been  sold  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  because  the  interests 
of  God  have  been  denied.  All  apostolic  preaching  was 
based  upon  an  appreciation  of  outraged  justice.  “But  ye 
denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer 
to  be  granted  unto  you;  And  killed  the  Prince  of  Life; 
whereof  we  are  witnesses.” 

The  ultimate  reign  of  Christ  will  find  its  glory  in  the 
fact  that  men  will  cease  to  mistreat  their  fellows,  and. 
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subdued  to  the  righteous  will  of  God,  will  praise  Him  for 
that  they  have  been  made  the  heirs  of  divine  mercy, 
although  in  heart  and  conduct  they  had  violated  every 
law  of  right.  Jesus  is  the  Prince  of  Peace  because  He 
alone  has  blazed  a  trail  to  the  age  of  peace.  The  men 
who  walk  in  the  King’s  highway  are  the  men  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  sovereign  rights  of  God,  their  former  hatred 
of  Him  because  of  their  hatred  of  right,  and  their  depend¬ 
ence  upon  His  Grace  to  enable  them  to  live  honestly  to¬ 
ward  him,  and  thereby  toward  their  fellowman.  There¬ 
fore,  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  are  the  advocates  of 
a  great  cause.  Your  business  is  to  convince  the  world 
of  righteousness.  And,  believe  me,  God  has  left  a  sense 
of  justice  in  the  hearts  of  all  before  whom  you  are  to 
stand.  The  burden  of  your  message  is  to  persuade  them 
that  the  only  practical  way  under  heaven  for  them  to  live 
in  accord  with  that  high  sense  is  the  Lord’s  way.  My 
prayer  for  you  is  that  this  appeal  from  your  lips  may 
find  response  in  many  hearts. 

I  shall  mention  one  more  appeal  and  I  am  done;  the 
appeal  to  high  sentiments.  You  will  stand  before  gifted 
people;  people  sensitive  to  the  most  refined  expressions 
of  sentiment  within  your  power  to  utter.  Be  assured  of 
that,  that  you  may  always  be  keyed  to  your  best.  You 
will  find  such  hearers  everywhere;  at  home  and  in  mis¬ 
sion  lands. 

In  a  recent  journey  in  Latin  countries  I  have  visited 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  the  globe;  and  have 
been  astonished  at  the  Latin  temperament  as  it  expresses 
itself  in  music,  in  art,  in  architecture,  in  gardening.  As 
city  builders,  people  of  those  lands  have  revealed  levels  of 
ability  unreached  anywhere  else  on  earth.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  America,  or  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  that  can 
compare  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Buenos  Ayres.  In  those 
cities  you  will  find  the  ripened  fruit  of  artistic  yearnings 
that  have  been  under  culture  for  more  than  2,000  years. 
Yet  the  spiritual  sensibilities  of  the  masses  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  seem  to  be  dead ;  chilled,  as  by  the  winds  that  blow 
from  Antarctic  seas.  Religion  to  them  is  a  form.  Devo¬ 
tion  is  prompted  either  by  habit  or  by  fear.  The  intellec- 
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tuals  have  thrown  aside  the  restraints  of  the  gray-haired 
papacy  as  you  would  cast  aside  a  tattered  garment.  Is 
every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  South  America  closed  ?  No ! 
People  who  can  build  like  that,  and  sing  like  that,  and  paint 
like  that  are  surely  endowed  with  high  capacities  for  ap¬ 
propriating  the  Gospel  of  him  who  sounded  this  call  to  high 
thinking :  “Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report:  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.” 

Men  everywhere  love  the  idea  of  truth  and  beauty. 
They  may  not  practice  these  twin  virtues  and  others  of 
their  kind,  but  through  the  expression  of  such  virtues 
there  is  a  mighty  appeal  to  right  thinking.  In  your 
preaching,  therefore,  undertake  to  meet  the  crowd  on  the 
highest  platform  that  it  can  build.  That  was  Paul’s 
habit.  Begin  your  building  on  the  best  that  you  find  in 
people.  What  you  have  to  offer  is  immeasureably  better 
than  their  best ;  yet  you  will  find  the  task  of  lifting  easier, 
if  you  lay  foundations  for  your  message  on  their  highest 
sentiments.  In  the  opening  sermon  of  our  Lord’s  min¬ 
istry  we  hear  him  saying  repeatedly,  “Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said.”  Beginning  with  what  they  knew  so 
well,  he  showed  them  how  to  move  out  of  squalid  huts 
into  stately  mansions.  Take  His  yoke  upon  you  and  learn 
of  him. 

And  now,  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  my  message  closes. 
I  have  brought  this  to  you  from  the  deck  of  a  ship.  We 
crossed  the  equator  the  day  before  the  greater  part  of 
this  was  reduced  to  writing;  therefore,  if  this  paper  has 
appeared  to  you  to  be  choppy,  and  devoid  of  proper  articu¬ 
lation,  please  leave  the  responsibility  with  Neptune  and 
his  Court.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  you  with  one 
thought:  the  importance  of  the  preaching  office  of  the 
modem  pastor.  May  I  urge  you  to  let  this  word  of  coun¬ 
sel  remain  with  you.  Contend  with  desperate  diligence 
for  the  time  and  such  other  conditions  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  you  to  occupy  that  office  with  honor  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church.  Study  and  preach:  preach  and 
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study.  Study  men  and  things.  Study  books ;  above  all  the 
Book  of  books.  Do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  you 
are  business  men.  Your  study  is  not  an  office.  That  new 
word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  preacher  sounds  quite  up- 
to-date,  but,  ministerially  speaking,  reveals  arrested  de¬ 
velopment. 

May  I,  in  concluding,  hand  on  to  you  the  commission 
under  which  an  ancient  prophet  operated  for  more  than 
thirty  years?  May  I  also  suggest  that  each  one  of  you 
transcribe  this  to  the  fly  leaf  of  his  Bible?  For  under  a 
like  commission  you  are  this  day  summoned  to  service. 
“Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God!  behold,  I  cannot  speak:  for 
I  am  a  child.  But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not,  I  am 
a  child:  for  thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee, 
and  whatsoever  I  command  thee  thou  shalt  speak.  Be 
not  afraid  of  their  faces;  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver 
thee,  saith  the  Lord.  Then  the  Lord  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  touched  my  mouth.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have 
this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms, 
to  root  out,  and  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw 
down,  to  build,  and  to  plant.  Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy 
loins,  and  arise  and  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command 
thee :  be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces,  lest  I  confound  thee 
before  them.  For,  behold,  I  have  made  thee  this  day  a 
defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls  against 
the  whole  land,  against  the  princes  thereof,  against  the 
priests  thereof,  and  against  the  people  of  the  land.  And 
they  shall  fight  against  thee;  but  they  shall  not  prevail 
against  thee ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver 
thee.” 


CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

BY  W.  W.  EVERTS 

I 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  manifest  the  Church 
Discipline  of  the  seven  leading  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  United  States.  As  these  denominations  originated 
in  Europe,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  views  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  they  brought  with  them  to  America.  To  begin  with, 
the  oldest,  the  Lutheran,  its  founder  despaired  of  enforc¬ 
ing  discipline  in  a  church  that  embraced  the  state  and 
he  longed  for  an  ecclesiola  in  the  ecclesia  in  which  warning 
and  admonition  could  be  used  effectively.  In  local  churches 
the  pastors  were  given  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  they 
surrendered  it  to  the  consistories.  In  the  last  century 
repeated  efforts  were  made  to  revive  discipline,  but,  as 
the  public  was  defiant,  the  civil  authorities  opposed  the 
project. 

In  England  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  followed  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  and  said  nothing  of  discipline  as  a  mark 
of  a  Christian  Church.  All  that  the  nineteenth  article 
says  is  that  “a  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a  company  of 
believers  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached  and 
the  sacraments  are  duly  administered.”  An  English  curate 
must  leave  to  his  bishop  the  question  of  barring  the  com¬ 
munion  table  to  notorious  offenders. 

In  Switzerland  the  Reformers  set  up  a  civil  tribunal 
of  morals.  At  Geneva  Calvin  fought  for  twenty  years 
for  a  church  police.  He  barred  the  table  to  all  libertines, 
gamblers,  dancers  and  theatre  goers  until  they  arose 
against  him  and  drove  him  from  the  city.  In  1815  began 
a  great  revival  in  Geneva  when  once  more  emphasis  was 
placed  on  Church  Discipline. 

The  Belgic  Confession  of  1561  differs  from  the  other 
creeds  of  that  century  by  adding  a  third  mark  of  a  true 
church  of  Christ,  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  punishing 
sin. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  1647  directs  officers  of 
the  church  to  admonish  transgressors  and,  if  necessary, 
to  suspend  or  excommunicate  the  obdurate. 
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In  Scotland  it  was  insisted  that  “ecclesiastical  discipline 
must  be  uprightly  administered,  whereby  vice  is  re¬ 
pressed  and  virtue  is  nourished.’^  In  Holland  the  Remon¬ 
strants  in  1676  declared  that  “discipline  is  prescribed  by 
our  Lord  and  King,  and  that  we  should  avoid  those  who 
have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  lovely  name  of 
brethren.” 

The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  of  England 
in  1690  united  in  a  declaration  that  “all  ignorant  and 
ungodly  persons  cannot  without  great  sin  partake  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.”  This  was  in  accord  with  the  Savoy 
Confession  of  Congregational  Churches  of  1658,  which 
maintained  that  “the  Church  may  censure,  admonish  and 
excommunicate  in  the  name  of  Christ  those  who  walk  not 
according  to  His  rule.” 

The  best  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  Anabaptists 
was  made  by  Dr.  Hubmaier,  the  martyr  of  1528.  “Where 
there  is  no  brotherly  discipline,  there  is  certainly  no 
church,  even  though  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are 
observed.  We  may  cry,  “The  gospel,  the  gospel,”  till  we 
are  hoarse,  but  all  our  crying  will  be  vain.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  will  be  useless,  unless  brotherly  dis¬ 
cipline  and  Christian  excommunication  are  in  use.” 

The  Methodist  Articles  of  1784  say  nothing  of  discipline, 
but  Wesley’s  plan  of  class  meetings  required  that  the 
leader  should  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper,  advise, 
reprove,  comfort  or  exhort,  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
inform  the  minister  of  any  that  walk  disorderly  and  will 
not  be  reproved. 

II 

The  second  inquiry  follows.  Have  these  seven  denomi¬ 
nations  kept  the  precepts  of  their  founders  as  far  as 
church  discipline  is  concerned?  Methodists,  Lutherans, 
Episcopalians  and  Disciples,  give  statistics  of  additions 
but  not  of  subtractions,  so  that  no  answer  is  found  to  the 
second  inquiry.  The  total  membership  of  these  denomi¬ 
nations  in  the  order  given  is — 8,270,704,  2,443,016, 
1,129,613  and  1,552,713  in  the  summary  given  by  H.  K. 
Carroll  in  1923. 
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**A  Presbjrterian  Church,”  says  Charles  Hodge  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  *‘has  the  right  to  administer  discipline,  which  is  one 
of  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  preserving  the  truth.” 
The  minutes  for  1924  of  the  General  Assembly  report 
the  suspension  of  61,248  members,  or  one  out  of  34  of  the 
grand  total. 

The  Congregationalists  in  1680  adopted  the  Saybrook 
platform,  which  urges  the  churches  to  purge  out  the  old 
leaven  and  thus  prevent  the  wrath  of  God,  if  a  church 
should  suffer  his  covenant  to  be  profaned  by  notorious 
and  obstinate  offenders.  Christ  appointed  admonition  and 
excommunication  for  a  church  to  reform  itself  as  the 
honor  of  the  gospel  shall  require.  The  Congregational 
Year  Book  for  1923  reports  the  erasure  of  28,455  names 
of  members,  or  one  in  30  of  the  grand  total. 

The  Baptist  attitude  toward  discipline  is  seen  in  the 
treatise  published  in  Portland  in  1794.  “There  is  no 
orderly  discipline  unless  a  church  constantly  enforces  the 
method  instituted  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  Admonition 
is  a  holy,  tender  and  wise  endeavor  to  convince  a  brother 
that  has  offended.  Excommunication  is  a  great  and  awful 
institution.  The  church  turns  the  key  on  him  and  his 
disorder.” 

J.  L.  Dagg  in  1868  agreed  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  1794;  for  he  said:  “When  discipline  leaves  a  church 
Christ  goes  with  it.”  The  Baptist  Year  Book  for  1911 
reported  the  erasure  of  the  names  of  101,437  members  of 
the  churches,  or  one  in  45  of  the  white  Baptists  in  the 
United  States. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER 

BY  REVEREND  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

This  book  has  long  been,  probably  has  always  been, 
a  stumbling  block  to  interpreters  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
and  essential  difference  of  its  contents  from  those  of 
all  other  books.  One  difference  alone — ^the  absence  of  the 
name  of  God  from  its  pages — is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
question  whether  it  rightfully  belongs  in  the  Bible,  and 
how  it  ever  got  placed  in  the  canon.  Ingenious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  remarkable  omission, 
but  none  have  proved  really  satisfactory. 

The  trouble  has  been  the  assumption  that  this  book, 
in  spite  of  its  wide  difference  from  the  other  late  Jewish 
histories,  is  intended  to  show  Jehovah’s  love  and  care 
for  his  chosen  people,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  to 
find  substantially  the  same  manifestations  of  the  divine 
presence  and  leadership  in  Esther  that  we  find  in  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Impelled  by  this  assumption  we  try  to 
read  into  the  book  facts  which  are  not  there,  and  attribute 
to  Mordecai  and  Esther,  sanctified  character  like  that  of 
the  great  heroes  of  Hebrew  history  of  which  the  book 
itself  affords  no  evidence.  It  is  not  until  this  unjustifiable 
assumption  is  abandoned  and  the  book  is  judged  by  what 
it  actually  says,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  correct  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  true  character,  and  the  real  reason  for  its  place 
in  the  Word  of  God. 

With  our  eyes  wide  open  to  facts  we  soon  discover  that 
a  good  deal  more  is  absent  from  the  book  than  the  name 
of  God.  There  is  no  prayer  mentioned,  although  the  Jews 
are  in  utmost  peril  of  being  all  massacred,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest.  What  a  contrast  this  is  to  every  other 
threatening  crisis  in  Jewish  history  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  that  of  Nehemiah.  How  Moses  interceded  for 
his  calf-worshiping  Israel,  and  David  prayed  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  Philistines,  and  Daniel  prayed  when  in 
danger  of  the  lions’  den!  But  what  did  Esther  do?  She 
fasted,  and  her  maidens  fasted,  and  she  commanded  Mor- 
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decai  to  fast.  But  not  a  word  about  prayer,  nor  appa¬ 
rently  a  thought;  what  an  omission! 

Again,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  former  wonderful 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  no  heartening  in  this  great 
trouble  and  danger  by  recalling  the  heroic  examples  of 
their  fathers  and  their  glorious  victories  over  their  ene¬ 
mies.  And,  of  course,  no  sublime  confidence  that  the 
danger  will  prove  only  apparent,  and  deliverance  be  cer¬ 
tain.  The  words  of  Esther  when  she  announced  her  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  in,  though  uninvited,  before  the  king,  have  no 
ring  of  cheerful  hope  or  assurance  of  success,  but  rather 
the  gloom  of  a  great  fear,  and  almost  a  presentiment  of 
utter  failure.  “If  I  perish,  I  perish,”  sounds  very  much 
like  “I  expect  to  perish.” 

Once  more,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  national  religion,  so  solemnly  established 
by  Moses,  and  so  continuously  observed  under  all  changes 
of  government  for  a  thousand  years.  The  pious  Jews 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  rebuilt  the  Temple,  read 
the  law,  reinstituted  the  sacrifices,  and  revived  the  wor¬ 
ship  with  its  hymns  and  its  prayers.  But  the  Jews  of 
Mordecai  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  seem  to  have 
lost  not  only  the  religious  habit,  but  even  the  religious 
instinct.  God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts. 

If  it  be  said  that  at  least  they  fasted,  and  fasting  is 
a  religious  practice,  the  answer  is  that  fasting  is  not  com¬ 
manded  in  the  law  of  Moses,  is  unfavorably  treated  by 
the  prophets,  was  over-estimated  by  the  Pharisees,  and 
has  a  foremost  place  in  all  false  religions.  It  is  a  part  of 
that  delusive  formalism  which  is  substituted  for  true 
religion.  The  Mohammedans  have  long  fasts.  Pagans 
fast  to  please  their  cruel  gods  by  doing  what  is  disagree¬ 
able  and  painful  to  worshippers.  And  this  may  have  been 
Esther’s  thought  when  she  said  to  Mordecai,  “Fast  ye 
for  me  three  days  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  night  or  day !” 
It  was  a  painful  trial  to  go  through  and  the  more  painful, 
the  more  the  malign  divinity  would  be  gratified.  She  may 
have  learned  this  method  of  propitiating  false  gods  from 
the  heathen  around  her,  and  it  is  a  very  doubtful  proof 
that  she  knew  anything  about  true  religion. 
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We  have  seen  enough  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  book 
of  Esther  to  be  convinced  that  interpretation  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  leaf  from  the  history  of  Redemption  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  very  opposite  theory — that  it  is  a  leaf  from 
the  history  of  a  perishing  world — better  fills  the  facts. 
And  is  not  that  the  conclusion  which  we  are  compelled 
to  take?  The  Jews  of  the  book  of  Esther  are  the  Jews 
who  never  went  back.  They  did  not  respond  to  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Cyrus  to  return  to  Palestine  and  revive  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  journeying  west, 
they  journeyed  east  until  they  reached  far  off  Persia  and 
Media,  that  country  far  from  all  true  knowledge  of  God, 
where  they  could  forget  all  about  Him.  There  they  had 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eat.  And  in  the  total  absence  of  any  man  of  God  to  give 
them  better  spiritual  food,  and  in  the  utter  ignorance 
that  there  was  any  Father’s  house  where  real  bread 
abounded,  they  became  as  truly  citizens  of  that  Pagan 
land  as  the  natives  that  had  always  lived  there.  And  that 
frightful  plot  of  Haman  to  destroy  them  all,  which  made 
even  the  beautiful  queen  realize  that  she  was  looking 
death  in  the  face,  was  only  one  of  the  perils  which  might 
be  expected  to  terrify  people  who  chose  to  abide  in  a 
heathen  world  where  imaginary  fiends  were  worshipped 
to  set  patterns  for  human  beings. 

If  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Jews  who  remained  in 
exile  should  have  so  utterly  lost  all  knowledge  of  God 
and  all  religious  habits  and  instincts,  as  the  book  of 
Esther  indicates,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  the  testimony 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  to  have  all  doubt 
removed.  Esther  becomes  only  the  natural  and  necessary 
sequel  to  the  appalling  apostasy  and  depravity  to  which 
both  these  prophets  testify.  If  it  was  revealed  to  Ezekiel 
among  the  exiles  by  the  river  Chebar  that  at  Jerusalem, 
in  secret,  the  seventy  elders  of  Judah  were  bowing  down 
before  **every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable 
beasts/*  and  if  the  last  king  of  Judah  listened  to  the 
prophesy  of  Jeremiah,  given  in  mercy  to  save  him,  only 
to  cut  up  the  manuscript  with  his  pen  knife  and  throw 
the  leaves  contemptuously  into  the  fire;  what  descent  into 
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darkness,  what  extremity  of  unbelief  and  irreligion,  can 
any  longer  appear  impossible  for  that  same  race  in  the 
far  country  of  absolute  heathenism,  without  any  faintest 
gleam  of  gospel  or  revelation?  The  book  of  Esther  is 
evidently  God’s  final  revelation  of  the  awful  fate  of  his 
apostate  people,  the  last  torch,  shedding  a  brief  light  upon 
their  melancholy  history  before  they  vanish  from  our 
knowledge. 

Consider  how  melancholy  that  history  really  is !  From 
having  seen,  as  a  race,  chosen  people  of  God,  selected 
from  all  mankind  for  a  great  service  and  a  glorious  des¬ 
tiny,  dwelling  in  a  beautiful  land,  and  guarded  by  divine 
power  from  all  enemies,  they  are  now  outcasts  and  fail¬ 
ures,  repudiated,  and  left  to  fight  their  own  battles  in 
that  depraved  world  where  selfishness  and  pride  and 
hatred  make  life  miserable  for  everybody.  Their  best 
hope  and  their  only  assurance  of  safety  is  in  the  favor 
and  protection  of  a  contemptible  tyrant  who  rules  his 
subjects  as  his  slaves,  and  has  no  more  sense  of  honor 
or  justice  than  to  grant  to  a  murderer  the  privilege  of 
slaughtering  a  race  whom  he  hates,  because  one  of  that 
race  has  not  prostrated  himself  before  him  in  servile  hom¬ 
age.  To  please  this  ignoble  ruler  and  despot,  to  gratify 
his  whims  and  caprices,  and  even  participate  in  and  serve 
his  animal  passions  and  vicious  and  criminal  purposes, 
is  now  the  bad  necessity  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  Their 
triumph  over  Haman  is  their  single  great  achievement. 
How  much  honor  does  it  shed  upon  them?  Let  us  give 
them  all  the  credit  they  possibly  deserve!  To  Mordecai, 
astuteness,  statesmanship,  courage,  leadership ;  to  Esther, 
fortitude,  prompt  action,  the  power  of  beauty,  queenliness, 
patriotism.  But  does  either  touch  the  high  level  of 
prophet  or  saint?  Is  Mordecai  a  David,  a  Daniel,  a  Zerub- 
babel?  Is  Esther  a  Deborah,  or  a  Ruth?  By  no  means. 
We  can  admire  her  as  a  superior  woman,  who,  at  a  critical 
moment,  acted  with  promptness  and  good  judgment  so  as 
to  save  her  own  life  and  that  of  many  others.  But  she 
was  not  a  champion  of  God’s  righteousness,  or  a  saviour 
of  souls.  Her  success  was  in  that  lower  realm  where 
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success  or  failure  does  not  seem,  in  the  long  run,  a  matter 
of  much  importance. 

This  view  of  the  book  of  Esther  supplies  abundant 
reason  for  its  place  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  takes  its 
proper  place  along  with  the  histories  of  the  Deluge  and 
the  Captivity,  as  one  of  those  judgments  of  the  Lord 
which  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.  More  to  be 
desired  are  they  than  gold;  yea,  than  much  fine  gold; 
sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb.  Moreover, 
by  them  is  thy  servant  warned:  and  in  keeping  of  them 
there  is  great  reward.” 

This  book  is  one  of  those  admirable  lighthouses,  which 
God  has  set  up  along  the  dangerous  coasts  of  a  sinful 
world,  to  keep  other  fair  ships  from  going  upon  those 
jagged  rocks  which  have  already  proved  so  fatal.  By  its 
flashing  lights  we  see  a  noble  vessel  beyond  all  human 
help,  breaking  its  splendid  hull  against  the  iron-bound 
cliffs  of  a  remorseless  shore.  It  is  only  the  first  act  of 
that  terrible  tragedy  which  constitutes  the  sad  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
during  which  they  have  been  the  victims  of  many  malig¬ 
nant  Hamans,  and  the  sport  of  many  heartless  despots  like 
Ahasuerus.  Nor  does  the  long  chapter  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  their  punishment  give  promise  of  an  end.  The 
bright  dream  of  Zionism,  produced  by  General  Allenby’s 
conquest  and  Balfour’s  unfortunate  promise  that,  at 
length,  the  Jews  were  to  regain  a  home  and  national  ex¬ 
istence,  is  already  being  dissipated  by  the  fierce  resistance 
of  the  Arabs,  who  are  the  real  masters  of  the  country. 

One  more  reason  for  this  book,  as  of  the  authorship 
of  God  himself,  remains  to  be  added.  It  is  the  record  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  given  through  Moses, 
away  back  at  the  founding  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Then 
did  the  divine  foresight  distinctly  describe  the  inevitable 
consequences  that  would  follow  treason  to  his  laws  and 
apostasy  from  his  religion.  How  exactly  the  prediction 
corresponds  with  the  history  which  the  world  knows  so 
well! 

”The  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from 
the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other  and  there 
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thou  shalt  serve  other  gods  *  *  *  even  wood  and  stone, 
and  among  these  nations  thou  shalt  find  no  ease  *  ♦  ♦ 
but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and 
failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind,  and  thy  life  shall 
hang  in  doubt  *  *  ♦  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night, 
and  in  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  ‘Would  God  it  were 
evening,’  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  ‘Would  God  it  were 
morning !’  ”  How  perfectly  He  who  knows  the  end  from 
the  beginning  described  the  unprotected,  harassed, 
anxious,  despairing  life  which  has  been  the  portion  of 
the  Jews  ever  since  they  departed  from  God,  and  denied 
their  mission!  Zoologists  classify  animals  as  belonging 
either  to  the  hunted  species  or  the  hunting.  The  Jews 
may  certainly  be  called  the  hunted  race  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  warnings  of  the 
Bible  will  ever  cease  to  be  needed.  There  will  always  be 
the  prudent  who  foresee  the  evil,  and  the  simple  who  pass 
on  and  are  punished.  No  “Safety  First”  mottoes  will  ever 
make  all  street  or  railroad  crossings  dangerless,  and  no 
beacons,  however  bright,  will  ever  save  all  mariners  from 
shipwrecks.  But  the  lighthouses  will  always  be  there 
where  they  need  to  be,  and  those  who  trim  and  feed  the 
lamps  may  be  sure  that  the  careful  sailor,  who  avails 
himself  of  their  friendly  light,  thanks  God  and  blesses 
the  keeper  who  has  shown  him  his  danger.  So  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  the  fitness  of  the  book  of  Esther 
in  the  Bible!  God  uses  all  kinds  of  means  to  save  men. 
If  His  name  is  not  in  this  book,  it  is  a  sign  that  that  same 
name  is  not  in  all  the  thoughts  of  the  wicked  people  whose 
history  it  relates.  And  where  the  name  of  God  is  not, 
there  is  so  much  else  lacking  that  needs  to  be  there,  that 
what  there  is  there,  is  a  chamber  of  horrors. 


THE  NATURE  OF  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT 

JAMES  OLIVER  BUSWELL,  JR. 

PASTOR  OF  GRACE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  live  forever  vnth  God's  eyes  upon  us. 

Will  this  be  Heaven  or  Hell  for  you? 

Be  reconciled  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Preface 

Returned  Soldiers’  Views  on  Eternal  Punishment 

The  following  short  article,  reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  was  written  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1919,  just  after  the  writer  returned  from  France. 

For  a  long  time  many  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been 
nauseated  and  disgusted  with  insipid  contradictions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  The  most  foolish  of  these 
contradictions  is  the  saying,  “You  can’t  tell  returning  soldiers  that 
God  will  punish  unbelievers,”  heard  on  every  hand  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Forces  were  being  demobilized  and  sent  to  the 
transports. 

Can  we  not  restrain  theoretical  writers  from  making  those  re¬ 
turned  soldiers  responsible  for  all  their  own  absurdities?  Of  course, 
the  war  was  tremendous,  and,  of  course,  none  but  divine  intelligence 
will  ever  see  it  from  all  points  of  view,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  testimony  is  of  more  value  than  opinion.  I  feel  constrained, 
therefore,  to  bring  my  small  but  actual  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  question,  “What  is  the  returned  soldier’s  view  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment?” 

My  experience  must  here  be  intimated,  simply  as  to  my  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  speak  on  this  question.  There  is  nothing  of  which  to  boast, 
but  for  four  awful  days  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  I  shared 
the  experiences  of  the  enlisted  men  and  line  officers  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fortieth  Infantry  Regiment.  I  was  a  chaplain  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  served  at  the  time  with  the  Second 
Battalion,  under  Major  Maybery,  of  Kansas  City.  We  went  over 
Vouquois  Hill  the  morning  of  September  26, 1918.  I  was  armed  with 
a  forty-five  automatic,  carried  ammunition  for  men  who  needed  it, 
helped  to  dig  a  machine  gun  emplacement  at  one  time  when  a 
counter  attack  was  expected,  twice  had  the  equipment  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  shot  through,  once  buried  two  men  where  we  dared  not  remove 
our  helmets  as  I  led  in  prayer,  and  spent  most  of  the  time  doing 
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first  aid  work,  under  constant  fire,  till  I  was  wounded  about  noon 
on  Sunday,  September  29,  1918.  I  wore  no  Red  Gross  brassard. 
My  “citation”  was  not  an  extreme  honor,  but  I  feel  that  it  entitles 
me  to  testify  as  a  “returned  soldier.”  I  had  almost  three  months  of 
experience  in  Camp  Dodge  and  Camp  Taylor  before  going  to  France, 
and  in  the  six  months  following  the  armistice  I  visited  almost  every 
part  of  France  and  talked  with  men  from  every  quarter  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  those  who  have  been  telling  us  every  sort  of  thing  that 
the  returning  soldiers  do  or  do  not  believe,  had  some  experience 
in  camp  or  French  billet.  But  not  one  of  these  statements  which 
I  have  read,  to  the  effect  that  “You  can’t  tell  returning  soldiers 
that  God  will  punish  unbelievers,”  comes  from  a  man  who  ever 
himself  heard  shells  whine  and  felt  the  impact  of  terrific  explosions, 
or  heard  the  rapid  “chirp,  chirp,  chirp!”  of  machine-  gun  bullets 
flying  through  the  air  about  him,  or  even  heard  a  single  stray  shell 
say,  as  the  Negro  boy  interpreted  it,  “You-ou-ou  ain’t  goin’  back 
to  Ala — BAM!”  It  is  men  who  do  not  know  who  are  so  ready 
to  tell  us  what  returning  soldiers  think  on  the  subject  of  eternity. 

My  testimony,  then,  is  that  this  generalization,  like  so  many 
others  with  which  the  air  is  nowadays  filled,  is  not  founded  on  fact. 
The  best  spirit  of  army  life,  as  men  and  officers  understood  it,  may 
be  summed  up  in  these  words: 

“Officers  must  be  devoted  to  their  men,  and  men  to  their  leaders 
and  their  ’buddies’;  give  every  man  a  square  chance  to  co-operate 
and  *be  decent’;  hut  the  man  who  will  not  co-operate  under  a 
captain  who  is  devoted  to  his  men  is  endangering  the  lives  of  his 
comrades,  and  must  be  punished  with  an  iron  hand.” 

Returning  soldiers  have  lived  out  these  principles.  I  know  officers 
who  loved  every  man  in  their  command;  and  I  know  that  while 
most  men  will  respond  to  love  and  justice,  there  are  a  few  who 
will  not.  For  such  men  “company  punishment”  and  the  “guard 
house”  are  the  only  just  treatment. 

Now,  if  I  know  anything  about  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Bible  truth,  it  is  that  God  treats  men  (in  an  infinitely  perfect 
way)  just  as  Christian  army  officers  of  my  acquaintance  tried  to 
treat  their  men.  I  have  frequently  preached  on  eternal  punishment 
to  the  men  of  my  regiment.  I  should  judge  that  this  subject  has 
been  about  six  per  cent,  of  my  message,  in  sermon  and  in  private 
conversation,  ever  since  my  ministry  began. 

I  want  to  testify  that  never  has  the  Holy  Spirit  found  more 
heart-searching  response  and  attention  during  my  attempts  to 
“hold  forth  the  Word”  than  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
I  have  often  told  my  men  that  “Any  one  who  is  willing  to  be  decent 
with  Grod  will  come  to  Christ,  accept  the  forgiveness  made  possible 
by  his  death,  and  thenceforth,  by  his  help,  will  obey  him,  live  for 
him,  and  co-operate  with  him.”  But,  *‘this  is  the  condemnation, 
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that  Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.”  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
man  who  was  not  stimulated  to  better  things  by  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  fact  that  God  will  eternally  punish  those  who  refuse  to 
respond  in  faith  to  the  love  of  Christ  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
blood  of  the  cross. 

Not  only  is  the  plain  Christian  teaching  on  the  subject  of  eternal 
punishment  in  harmony  with  the  best  spirit  of  army  life,  but  the 
Word  of  God,  destructively  criticized  though  it  may  be  by  those 
who  deny  (is  it  for  their  own  peace  of  mind?)  this  scriptural  teach¬ 
ing,  found  ready  access  to  the  hearts  of  our  best  and  bravest,  and 
Grod’s  Book  always  brings  its  own  best  evidence.  To  deny  any 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  the  presence  of  those  who  lived  by  it  day 
and  night  in  every  hour  of  peril  was  to  deny  the  one  light  on  the 
dark  path,  the  one  guide  which  made  us  understand  and  kept  us 
from  losing  our  reason. 

”But,”  I  have  heard  some  say,  in  true  Mohammedan  fashion, 
”for  mere  military  efficiency  the  men  ought  to  be  told  that  those 
who  die  on  the  field  of  battle  will  go  straight  to  heaven.”  Of 
course,  we  tried  no  such  dastardly  experiment,  but  the  thing  that 
did  happen  in  our  regiment  sheds  an  interesting  light  on  such  an 
opinion.  Just  before  the  Meuse- Argonne  offensive,  we  were  billeted 
in  Camp  Marquette  for  about  five  days.  Everyone  knew  that  we 
were  going  into  a  drive;  the  spirit  of  soberness  was  in  the  air. 
We  had  a  revival  there,  the  fruits  of  which  manifested  themselves 
as  long  as  a  I  was  with  the  regiment.  About  thirty-five  presented 
themselves  for  baptism,  and  in  two  days  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  came  to  one  or  the  other  of  us,  the  two  regimental  chaplains, 
stating  that  they  wanted  to  be  known  as  Christian  men.  Some 
of  these  were  already  devout  Christian  characters,  and  others  had 
just  then  found  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  We  kept  a  list  of  them 
all,  calling  them  the  “One  Hundred  Fortieth  Infantry  Church.” 
They  were  men  who  had  come  to  Christ  as  a  result  of  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  old  Gospel. 

Two-thirds  of  our  regiment  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  five 
days  which  followed.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  those  Christian  men 
whose  names  we  had  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Can  anyone 
deny  the  conclusion  that  in  a  regiment  of  brave  men  the  bravest, 
the  most  daring,  were  the  men  whose  faith  was  in  Christ?  A  delu¬ 
sion,  a  lie,  can  never  strengthen  a  man  for  long.  How  much  better 
it  is  to  preach  the  simple  Gospel! 

May  I  tell,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  what 
seemed  to  me  the  greatest  lesson  I  learned  from  my  experience 
in  France?  It  was  that  men  usually  die  as  they  have  lived.  I  have 
seen  men  at  the  point  of  death  with  prayers  on  their  lips,  but  I 
have  seen  others  cursing  and  swearing  in  the  name  of  Christ  who 
died  to  save  them.  It  is  a  Devil’s  lie  which  says  that  all  are  saved 
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who  die  in  battle!  Some  were  saved,  but  others  were  damned! 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  last  words  of  dying  men ;  I  know  the  lives 
of  others  who  almost  died,  but  recovered,  only  to  go  on  in  ribald, 
licentious  wantonness.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  a  debauch 
and  a  dance  took  place  at  the  foot  of  Sinai!  True,  cne  thief  on 
the  cross  was  saved,  “that  none  might  despair,”  but  one  was  lost, 
“that  none  might  presume”!  Most  of  those  men  who  refused  the 
Gospel  invitation  given  before  the  offensive,  died  as  they  had  lived. 

God  is  just,  and  a  great  punishment  awaits  those  who  refuse  his 
plan  of  grace.  Christ’s  coming,  his  life  and  his  death  were  to 
show  God’s  love  and  forgiveness.  But  he  clearly  tells  us  that  he 
will  come  again  in  judgment,  to  destroy  those  who  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  love  of  God.  The  returned  soldiers  fought 
for  justice,  and  a  God  who  does  not  punish  those  who  refuse  his 
love  as  manifested  in  his  mortal  sacrifice  is  not  the  God  who  guided 
them  in  their  great  work. 

Scripture  Symposium 

The  following  collection  of  Scripture  passages  presents, 
I  believe,  a  fair  and  comprehensive  symposium  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaching  on  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment.  These 
passages  have  been  selected,  of  course,  from  among  a 
great  many  others  which  might  as  well  have  been  chosen 
as  these,  but  I  am  not  able  to  discover  in  any  other  passage 
any  direct  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  found  in  the  following  collection.  The 
reader  must  certainly  familiarize  himself  with  the  context 
of  these  passages  before  basing  any  judgment  upon  them. 

The  Heart  of  the  Matter, — Love  of  Evil  instead  of  Love 
of  Christ. 

John  3:16-21.  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him,  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  condemned,  but 
he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is 
the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For 
every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth 
cometh  to  the  light  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they 
are  wrought  in  God.” 
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The  following  passages  suggest  separation  from  happy 
fellowship  with  Christ. 

Matt.  7:21-23.  (From  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.)  “Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  Who  is  in  Heaven. 
Many  shall  say  unto  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  prophesy 
by  Thy  name,  and  by  Thy  name  cast  out  demons,  and  by  Thy 
name  do  many  mighty  works?  And  then  willl  I  profess  unto  them, 
I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity.” 

Matt.  25:11,  12.  (Parable  of  the  Virgins.)  “Afterward  came 
also  the  other  virgins,  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us.  But  He 
answered  and  said.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.” 

Matt.  25:30.  (Parable  of  the  Talents.)  “And  cast  ye  the  un¬ 
profitable  servant  into  outer  darkness,  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.” 

Matt.  25:41.  (Parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats.)  “Then 
shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me  ye 
cursed  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.” 

In  the  following  passages  the  Divine  Presence  is  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  eternal  punishment. 

II  Thes.  1:7'»-9.  “The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven 
with  His  mighty  angels  in  a  flame  of  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
by  (otto)  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  by  the  glory  of  His  power.” 
(Compare  Isa.  6:5  and  2:19.) 

Rev.  14:10.  “The  same  (who  worship  the  beast)  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
into  the  cup  of  His  indignation;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with 
fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb.” 

Notice  that  God’s  “wrath”  and  “indignation”  are  figuratively 
likened  to  wine  poured  into  a  cup.  The  ancient  custom  of  giving 
poison  as  a  punishment  may  have  given  rise  to  this  figure  of  speech. 

In  the  following  pasages  the  worm,  or  worms,  are 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  eternal  punishment. 

Isa.  14:11.  “Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the 
noise  of  thy  viols:  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee  and  the  worms 
cover  thee.” 

Isa.  66:22-24.  “For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which 
I  will  make  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your 
seed  and  your  name  remain.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from 
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one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall 
all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord.  And  they 
shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  against  me :  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall 
their  fire  be  quenched;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all 
flesh.” 

Mk.  9:47-49.  “And  if  thine  eye  cause  thee  to  stumble,  cast  it 
out;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
one  eye,  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell;  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  For  everyone 
shall  be  salted  with  fire.” 

In  certain  passages  (Gen.  19:24;  Lk.  17:29;  Deut. 
29:23;  Job  18:15;  Ps.  11:6;  Ezek.  38:22;  Isa.  30:33; 
Isa.  34:8,  9;  and  Rev.  9:17,  18)  brimstone,  or  fire  and 
brimstone,  are  referred  to  in  various  temporal  punish¬ 
ments.  All  of  these  passages  are  made,  loosely,  or 
definitely,  to  refer  to  eternal  punishment  by  the  words  of 

Jude  7.  “Even  so  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  the  cities  about  them 
in  like  manner,  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going 
after  strange  flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire.” 

In  the  following  passages  fire,  or  fire  and  brimstone, 
are  definitely  associated  with  eternal  punishment. 

Matt.  25:41.  (See  above.) 

Rev.  14:10.  (See  above.) 

Isa.  66:22:24.  (See  above.) 

Mk.  9:47-49.  (See  above.) 

Rev.  19:20.  “And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false 
prophet  that  wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceived 
them  that  had  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that  worshipped 
his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  burning 
with  brimstone.” 

Rev.  20:10.  “And  the  Devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Rev.  20:14-15.  “And  death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death.  And  whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.” 

Rev.  21 :8.  “But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers  and  idolaters, 
and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with 
fire  and  brimstone:  which  is  the  second  death.” 
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States  of  the  Dead  During  the  Present  Time 

In  order  to  limit  our  subject,  we  shall  not  discuss  the 
various  scriptural  references  to  the  place  or  condition  of 
the  dead  during  the  present  age.  Sheol,  Tophet,  Gehenna, 
Hades,  Tartarus,  and  the  Bottomless  Pit,  all  these  terms 
are  adequately  discussed  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  and 
encyclopaedias,  and  will  be  touched  upon  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  used  to  refer  to  the  final  state  of  the  unright¬ 
eous  dead  after  what  is  commonly  called  the  last  judg¬ 
ment,  when  “Death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into  the  Lake 
of  Fire”  (Rev.  20:14). 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  wholly  un-Scriptural  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  for  it  has  no  reference  to  the  final  state  of 
the  unrighteous  dead. 
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SECTION  I. — INTRODUCTION 

Reason  for  this  Thesis 

To  many  of  those  who  have  come  to  me  with  their 
problems,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment 
is  a  great  stumbling  block.  In  most  cases  the  cause  of 
this  situation  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  actual  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  together  with  an 
accretion  of  medieval  ideas  which  are  without  Scriptural 
support.  I  have  been  led, — logically,  I  believe,  but  also 
as  a  reaction  from  the  problems  which  have  been  brought 
to  me, — to  believe  that  God's  love  can  be  shown  to  great 
advantage  by  an  explanation  of  His  discipline  of  His 
creatures.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  winning  to  Christ, 
strengthening,  and  comforting  those  of  my  flock  to  whom 
this  doctrine  is  troublesome,  that  I  have  written  this 
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thesis,  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  I  now  lay  it  before 
the  wider  circle  of  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

My  principal  thesis  is  that  Eternal  Punishment  is  the 
wages  of  nothing  less  than  the  eternal  sin  of  finally  reject¬ 
ing  Christ,  and  that  the  presence  of  Christ  Himself  makes 
eternal  punishment  what  it  is  for  those  who  thus  hate 
Him.  Though  our  hearts  ache  that  any  should  refuse 
our  Saviour,  and  “the  love  of  Christ  compels  us”  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing,  yet  we 
must  rest  eventualities  with  the  God  of  love  and  also  of 
justice  whom  we  see  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

While  writing  this  paragraph,  and  preparing  to  go  over 
my  nearly  finished  manuscript  again,  a  picture  is  brought 
into  my  study,  one  which  I  have  long  loved,  and  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  just  purchased,  “Christ  at  Gethsemane.”  As 
I  study  that  tense  figure,  the  hands,  and  the  face,  and 
realize  a  little  of  what  Gethsemane  meant,  and  still  means 
to  Him,  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  I  must  “tell  everybody 
to  trust  Jesus.”  Surely  He  who  did  so  much  to  save,  can 
be  trusted  to  punish  even  our  own,  if  He  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary.  The  disciples  slept  while  He  prayed,  and  He  for¬ 
gave  them  that.  They  forsook  Him,  and  He  forgave  them 
that.  Then  “He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judg¬ 
ment”  and  crucified,  and  He  forgave  them  that  also.  He 
will  forgive  anything,  but  if  men  refuse  to  he  forgiven, 
and, — O  the  shame  of  it !  some  men  do  refuse, — He  cannot 
cease  to  be  what  He  is.  His  very  presence,  and  the  look 
of  His  face  will  be  torment  to  those  who  refuse  Him. 

I  frequently  tell  those  who  ask  about  their  relatives 
who  have  died:  (1)  That  only  God  knows  whether  or 
not  they  may  possibly  have  accepted  Christ  in  terms  we 
have  not  understood;  no  man  is  to  judge  (see  p.  444)  ; 
(2)  That  they  are  not  lost  unless  they  have  rejected  the 
love  of  Christ  (Mk.  9:40)  (see  p.  444)  ;  and  (3)  That  in 
that  case  their  punishment  will  be  to  live  somewhere  in 
God’s  orderly  moral  universe  “in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  14:10) 
(see  p.  407).  If  even  the  members  of  our  own  families 
should  so  “love  darkness  rather  than  light”  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  our  Saviour  is  torment  to  them,  then  our  regret 
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would  be  that  they  would  grieve  Him,  and  not  that  they 
must  continue  to  live  in  sight  of  His  presence. 

I  would  like  so  to  present  this  doctrine  that  all  to  whom 
I  minister  would  be  moved  to  love  the  Lord  more  deeply, 
and  trust  Him  more  fully. 

The  Right  and  Duty  of  Inquiry 

It  is  my  purpose  to  set  forth  an  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  which  is  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  historical  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet 
quite  different  in  some  respects  from  the  common  view  of 
many  Christian  people  of  today.  We  must  therefore,  first 
of  all,  establish  our  right  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
explain  the  basis  of  our  inquiry. 

There  is  a  verse  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mark  which 
must  arrest  the  attention  of  one  who  reads  it  in  Greek, 
partly  because  of  the  simple  thought,  and  partly  because 
of  the  shade  of  difference  between  the  original  meaning 
and  the  translations  of  the  common  version.  It  reads  as 
follows  (Mark  4:22) :  “For  there  is  nothing  hidden,  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  revealed;  nor  covered  up,  but 
in  order  that  it  may  come  into  plain  sight,**  There  is  also 
a  verse  in  the  first  chapter  of  Paul’s  second  letter  to 
Timothy  which  somehow  startles  one  into  wide  awake 
attention  (I  Tim.  1 :7) :  “God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.** 
The  current  of  thought  which  flows  through  these  two 
verses  when  they  are  put  in  contact  with  each  other  is, 
that  God  wants  men  to  think;  and  that  he  wants  men 
to  inquire  into  his  ways  of  dealing  with  them,  with  a  view 
to  arriving  at  an  understanding.  God  gives  his  children 
the  ‘spirit  of  a  sound  mind,”  and  leaves  some  things  ob¬ 
scure  before  their  view  in  order  that  their  attention  may 
be  drawn,  and,  in  consecrated  Spirit-guided  study,  they 
may  come  to  know  Him  better. 

IntellectuxU  Honesty 

It  is  un-Protestant  and  un-Christian  to  forbid  inquiry 
into  the  problems  of  religious  thought.  Faith  is  more 
than  “intellectuation,”  but  if  it  be  based  upon  a  refusal 
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to  think,  it  is  not  the  “Faith  of  our  fathers.”  Intellectual 
laziness,  or  fear,  or  quibbling,  is  a  form  of  intellectual 
dishonesty,  and  is  incompatible  with  Christian  faith.  The 
laws  of  logic  or  truth,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  ethics  and 
aesthetics,  righteousness  and  beauty,  are  clarified,  not 
fogged,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  Who  dwells  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  believers. 

Questioning  in  Honesty 

It  is  Christian  to  ask  questions  in  honesty.  The  world 
is  full  of  caviling  and  quibbling.  Red  Bolshevism  asks 
its  questions  of  the  social  order  for  selfish  and  dishonest 
ends.  The  Devil’s  men  will  always  endeavor  to  make  the 
air  cloudy  with  questions  and  criticisms  of  all  that  is  good 
and  right,  like  football  players  who  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  when  men 
begin  to  ask  honest  questions,  the  soil  is  ready  for  the 
Son  of  Man  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  ask.  'Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you,”  is  the  promise  of  Him  Who  hath  given  us  “the 
spirit  of  a  sound  mind,”  and  hath  hidden  nothing  “but 
in  order  that  it  might  be  made  plain.” 

Questioning  in  Faith 

It  is  Christian  to  ask  questions  in  faith.  Agnosticism 
asks  its  questions  without  faith,  even  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  there  shall  be  no  answer.  We  cannot  prove  any¬ 
thing  to  a  doubter.  The  air  that  we  breathe  may  be 
doubted,  and  the  food  that  we  eat.  Many  persons  claim 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  material  universe  (though  they 
act  as  though  they  believed  in  it) .  There  have  been  some 
who  have  climbed  to  such  heights  of  intellectual  hum- 
buggery  that  they  have  doubted  the  existence  of  sin  and 
misery  in  this  world,  while  others  have  doubted  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  glory  in  the  next.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  questioner 
without  faith,  determined  that  there  is  no  answer  to  his 
question,  shall  find  only  emptiness  and  despair:  for  “The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know 
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them  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned”;  and,  “He  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is 
a  re  warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  asked  without  faith  will  never  find  an  answer. 

“What  is  faith?” 

The  best  statement  is  the  one  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
accepted  from  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy:  “Lord, 
I  believe!  Help  Thou  mine  unbelief!”  I  am  glad  that 
Jesus  accepted  that  as  an  expression  of  faith.  Mine  is 
often  no  stronger.  It  is  the  will  to  believe,  the  desire, 
honest  and  burning,  to  find  the  true  answer,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  faith  necessary  when  a  Christian  would  ask 
a  religious  question. 

Questioning  in  Reverence 

It  is  Christian  to  ask  questions  in  reverence.  Human 
philosophy  has  rarely  been  reverent;  more  often  it  has 
been,  in  worldly  language,  “rude,”  and  “unmannerly,” 
and  in  the  language  of  Zion,  “blasphemous.”  Men  as 
good  as  we,  have  in  the  past  lived  as  intensely,  done  as 
nobly,  and  thought  as  clearly.  The  best  men  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  past  have  discovered  for  themselves  and  for  those 
for  whom  they  lived,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  It  is  rude, 
barbarous,  blasphemous,  to  set  their  conclusions  care¬ 
lessly  aside,  as  some  now  do.  Moreover,  there  is  an  event 
in  the  story  of  man  around  which  the  scientific  historians 
of  our  age  stand  in  blank  astonishment,  the  advent  of  the 
incarnate  person  of  God.  This  astonishment  is  shown 
by  the  great  volume  of  literature  explaining,  or  explain¬ 
ing  away,  the  facts  connected  with  the  life,  and  especially 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  A  learned  man  said  to  me  not 
long  ago,  “I  believe  something  must  have  happened,  but 
I  don’t  know  what  it  was.”  The  words  of  Prof.  Williston 
Walker  (A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  1918,  p.  21) 
are  expressive,  I  believe,  of  the  perplexity  about  Jesus 
felt  by  many  historians  who  doubt  His  deity.  “What 
Jesus  taught  and  did  gained  immense  significance  from 
the  conviction  of  His  disciples  that  His  death  was  not 
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the  end — from  the  resurrection  faith.  The  how  of  this 
conviction  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  historical  prob¬ 
lems.  The  fact  of  this  conviction  is  unquestionable.” 
In  view  of  the  unquestioned  facts  connected  with  the  life 
of  Jesus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  record  which, 
though  questioned  by  unbelieving  scholars,  seems  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  to  the  majority  of  Christian  people,  it 
shows  crudeness  and  loose  thinking  for  men  to  disregard 
utterly  the  significance  of  what  He  said,  what  He  did, 
and  what  He  was. 

In  honesty,  in  faith,  and  in  reverence,  therefore,  we  set 
forth  the  question.  What  is  the  nature  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment?  We  want  to  know  Him  better,  and  His  way  of 
dealing  with  men.  I  believe  that  He  has  an  answer  which 
He  wants  us  to  find  out.  We  must  approach  this  study 
with  open  mind,  of  course,  but  also  with  reverent  con¬ 
fidence,  fully  expecting  that  the  Bible  will  be  vindicated 
in  authority  and  will  prove  to  be  the  guide  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Section  II. — Sin,  the  Reason  for  Eternal 
Punishment 

The  reason  for  eternal  punishment  is  sin.  “God  cannot 
look  upon  sin  with  any  degree  of  allowance.”  “The  wages 
of  sin  is  death”  (Rom.  6:23).  Men  nowadays  have  their 
eyes  so  much  upon  man  and  human  achievement  that  they 
forget  to  look  up  to  God.  Forgetting  him,  they  forget 
also  what  true  holiness  is.  Isaiah,  Paul,  Augustine  and 
Luther,  more  than  most  men,  realized  their  personal  sin¬ 
fulness.  This  consciousness  of  sin  was  not  due  to  an 
outwardly  corrupt  life,  for  Paul  said  that  he  was  “as 
touching  the  law,  blameless.”  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  men  more  than  most  others  realized  the  presence 
of  God.  Think  of  the  ineffable,  unapproachable  majesty 
of  His  absolute  holiness !  “Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire !” 
(Deut.  4:24;  Heb.  12:29).  “It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God!”  (Heb.  10:31).  If  we 
could  only  realize  that  we  are  in  the  holy  presence  of 
God,  we  should  all  say  with  Isaiah,  “Woe  is  me,  for  I 
am  undone!  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and 
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dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips;  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  Jehovah  of  Hosts”  (Isa.  6:5). 
If  men  wouldl  think  more  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  they 
would,  in  their  conscience-stricken  misery,  bow  before 
His  righteous  judgments,  acknowledging  that  “all  their 
righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags”  (Isa.  64:6),  and  that 
whatever  punishment  is  meted  out  to  them  is  more  than 
deserved  by  the  guilt  of  their  wrong  doing. 

Definition  and  Analysis  of  Sin 

Everyone  knows  what  sin  is  from  experience  with  his 
own  conscience;  and  yet,  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
systematic  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  there  is  much 
confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term.  Sin  has  been  variously 
defined  as  “Human  Error,”  “The  disturbing  element  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God,”  “Any  want  of  conformity  unto, 
or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God,”  “Coming  short  of 
our  standard,  which  is  Christ”  (II  Cor.  10 :12 ;  Eph.  4 :13) , 
and  “Anything  which  absolutely  ought  not  to  be.”  This 
last  definition  was  given  by  the  late  Prof.  James  Orr  in 
his  book  “God’s  Image  in  Man,”  and  is  probably  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  any  definition  we  are  likely  to  find.  I  believe, 
however,  that  an  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  sin  will 
be  more  helpful  than  a  definition  of  sin  in  general.  In¬ 
deed,  it  seems  to  me  that  proper  recognition  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  sin  would  do  away  with  much  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  divided  earnest  Christian  people. 
“Eradication  of  Sin,”  “Original  Sin,”  “Total  Depravity,” 
and  various  allied  subjects  would  be  greatly  illuminated 
by  such  an  analysis.  Pope’s  perhaps  too  caustic  couplet 
illustrates  the  constant  need  of  careful  distinctions  in 
the  use  of  terms. 

“Wits,  like  fools,  at  war  upon  a  name. 

As  often  have  no  meaning,  as  the  same.” 

We  will  discuss  three  different  kinds  of  sin — Sin  and 
Heredity,  Particular  Sins,  and  Eternal  Sin. 
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Sin  Manifest  Through  Heredity  Not  the  Reason  for 
Eternal  Punishment 

Sin  in  heredity  is  spoken  of  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
the  Scripture,  sometimes  as  though  it  were  an  entity,  a 
spreading  stuff,  and  sometimes  almost  as  though  per¬ 
sonified.  Sometimes  it  is  likened  to  an  hereditary  disease 
affecting  the  whole  race,  the  first  cases  of  which  disease 
were  to  be  found  with  the  first  human  beings.  To  come 
to  a  definition  of  sin  thus  manifested  which  will  be  har¬ 
monious  with  all  the  Scripture  references  on  the  subject, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  effects  of  sin  on  posterity, 
or  the  hereditary  evil  in  the  world. 

Sociologists  classify  hereditary  factors  in  two  groups, 
those  pertaining  to  social  heredity  and  those  pertaining 
to  physiological  heredity.  Physiological  heredity  includes 
only  those  factors  which  are  transmitted  to  the  individual 
in  the  actual  germ  cells  from  which  he  springs.  All  other 
factors,  including  pre-natal  influences,  and  even  the  in¬ 
fluences  (such  as  immunity  from  certain  diseases,  which 
are  carried  by  the  mother’s  blood  circulating  in  the  veins 
of  the  babe)  are  classed  as  social  heredity.  One  must 
notice  carefully  that  the  word  “social”  is  not  used  here 
in  its  ordinary  sense. 

Sin  in  Social  Heredity 

All  the  goodness  and  beauty  and  truth  in  the  world, 
and  they  do  certainly  abound,  are  due  doubtless  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  providence  of  God  the  sins  of  the  race 
have  been  partially  restrained  and  their  evil  effects 
averted.  But,  however  pleasant  the  world  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  every  individual  comes  into  a  world 
which  has  been  polluted  by  his  ancestors  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  God  gives  us  much  happiness  in  this  life ;  but  com¬ 
pared  with  what  He  set  before  us  and  desired  for  us, 
this  is  a  poor,  spoiled  world. 

The  great  evils  in  the  world,  inherited  from  the  past, 
are  “putrifying  sores,”  healed  just  enough  over  the  sur¬ 
face  so  that  polite  society  may  ignore  them,  or  refrain 
from  mentioning  them.  Nevertheless  their  poison  infects 
every  individual  of  the  entire  social  order.  Sometimes 
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it  almost  seems  that  clean  living  and  moral  chastity  are 
but  a  thin  tissue  covering  a  ghastly  ulcer.  I  have  lived 
for  weeks  at  a  time  in  the  same  room,  or  barracks,  with 
men  who  did  not  even  wear  the  mask  of  decency.  Their 
morning  greeting  was  a  licentious  jest.  Their  speech  all 
day  was  lewd  and  blasphemous.  Their  last  word  at  night 
was  of  some  unclean  thing.  Every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  was  only  evil  continually”  (Gen. 
6:5).  I  have  seen  Christian  men  living  in  such  an  environ¬ 
ment,  struggling  against  its  insidious  evils,  “fighting  the 
good  fight  of  faith,”  and  by  the  grace  of  God  the  sinews 
of  their  souls  were  strengthened  so  that  they  stood  out 
as  great  spiritual  giants  in  the  midst  of  moral  pigmies. 

Sin  is  everywhere  in  the  social  order.  It  leers  at  us 
from  billboards,  and  flirts  with  us  from  the  stage  and 
the  screen.  Sin  stands  at  every  business  man’s  elbow, 
and  is  present  on  every  social  occasion,  even  in  our  homes. 
The  social  heredity  of  sin  is  a  vast  ocean  across  the  path 
of  every  child  bom  into  the  world.  Every  voyager’s  life 
is,  without  his  intent,  even  sometimes  without  his  consent, 
ventured  upon  a  sea  of  evil.  Many,  many  ships  with 
God’s  help  cross  in  peace  and  safety  and  happiness;  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  many  ships  are  lost.  The  fact  of 
the  social  heredity  of  sin  cannot  be  denied.  We  may  defer 
the  difficult  question  of  accountability  until  after  we  have 
discussed  physiological  heredity. 

Sin  in  Physiological  Heredity 

It  is  my  humble  opinion,  with  which  many  will  doubt¬ 
less  disagree,  that  sin  is  not  transmitted  by  what  should 
properly  be  called  physiological  heredity.  I  would  state 
frankly  that  my  argument  on  this  point  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  purpose  of  this  thesis,  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  me  here,  may,  as  is  entirely 
consistent,  agree  in  the  main  thought.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  be  made  in  discussing  heredity  is  not  the 
means  whereby  the  hereditary  effect  of  sin  is  transmitted, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  a  terrible  reality.  I  believe,  never¬ 
theless,  that  the  non-physiological  character  of  its  trans- 
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mission  is  an  important  and  illuminating  truth,  explaining 
a  number  of  problems  otherwise  very  difficult. 

Heredity  of  Acquired  Characteristics 

Biologists  have  long  been  investigating  the  question  of 
the  transmission  of  acquired  characteristics.  It  might 
almost  be  admitted  that  scientists  have  sought  to  prove 
that  acquired  characteristics  of  individuals  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  offspring.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be 
wonderfully  corroborative  of  the  biological  theories  pop¬ 
ularly  held  at  the  present  time.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
forthcoming  to  substantiate  the  theory.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  go  into  the  details  of  the  biological  argument. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Heredity  by  Dr. 
P.  C.  Mitchell  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanica  (Vol.  13. 
See  section  on  Acquired  Characters,  p.  353).  There  are, 
I  am  told,  very  few  biologists  of  repute  in  the  world  now¬ 
adays  who  would  disagree  with  the  views  there  expressed. 
Dr.  Mitchell  says  in  brief  that  there  is  no  evidence  for 
the  heredity  of  acquired  characteristics.  Benjamin  Kidd, 
in  his  book.  The  Science  of  Power,  describes  in  a  remark¬ 
able  way  the  power  of  social  heredity.  He  demonstrates 
that  even  certain  universal  characteristics  of  species,  such 
as  the  food  and  shelter  instincts  of  wild  birds,  are  not 
physiologically  hereditary  as  has  been  supposed,  but  are 
acquired  by  each  individual  for  himself  by  imitation  and 
other  influences  from  environment. 

Many  diseases  which  used  to  be  considered  physiolog¬ 
ically  hereditary  are  now  known  to  be  otherwise.  The 
term  “congenital”  is  now  applied  to  such  diseases  as  are 
communicable  by  pre-natal  contact.  Tuberculosis,  leprosy 
and  venereal  diseases,  are  not  necessarily  hereditary.  If 
there  is  no  pre-natal  contact  with  actually  diseased  tissue, 
the  child  is  born  clean.  Sociologists  are  coming  more 
more  to  realize  that  the  physiological  heredity  of  every 
child  is  more  than  likely  to  be  good,  no  matter  what  the 
home  may  be.  This  statement  is  intended  to  apply,  of 
course,  to  cases  where  there  is  no  congenital  disease, 
where  the  child  is  sufficiently  nourished  and  uninjured 
during  the  jin«iiatal  period,  and  where  it  may  be  protected 
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from  birth  from  the  evils  of  its  environment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  the  article  on  “Heredity”  in  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  (1910)  is  very  significant; 

a  recent  letter  Mr.  S.  Loring  Brace,  secretary  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  said:  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
inheritance  does  not  figure  in  the  problem.  .  .  .  This  society  has 
placed  84,000  children  in  homes  since  it  began  its  work  forty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  our  experience  that  no  matter  what  the  parents 
may  be,  if  the  child  is  taken  at  an  age  so  early  that  it  has  not 
yet  understood  the  wickedness  about,  if  placed  in  a  country  home 
with  kind  and  judicious  adopted  parents,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
do  well.  .  .  .  But  if  the  child  is  not  transplanted  early  enough, 
then  there  are  bad  examples,  bad  habits,  and  knowledge  of  evil  ways 
to  contend  against.” 

Benjamin  Kidd  {Science  of  Power)  tells  of  reading 
a  novel  in  which  a  godly  Bishop  adopted  at  birth  three 
children  of  immoral  parents.  As  the  children  grew  to 
maturity,  they  all  became  criminals,  because  of  the  “blood” 
of  their  immoral  parents.  Kidd  argues  that  this  story 
is  not  true  to  life.  The  children  reared  in  the  bishop’s 
home  would  have  had  practically  the  same  probability  of 
becoming  good  men  and  women  as  the  bishop’s  own  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  had. 

Other  circumstances  than  physiological  heredity  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  familiar  story 
of  the  Juke  family.  What  the  results  would  have  been, 
if  one  of  the  Jukes  had  been  placed  in  a  godly  home  at 
birth,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  polluted  social  heredity 
of  his  ancestors,  would  be  quite  another  story.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  a  child  of  the  finest  American  lineage  had  been 
adopted  at  birth  by  the  Jukes,  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  would  be  recognizable  as  belonging  to  a  line  of  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  (See  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform, 
Art.  “Heredity”). 

The  sins  of  the  race  are  sociologically,  not  physiolog¬ 
ically  transmitted.  Australia  was  originally  populated 
by  criminals  exported  from  Great  Britain,  but  where  do 
you  find  a  finer  people  than  in  Australia  to-day?  Our 
southern  mountains  were  populated  by  Scotch  Irish  and 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the  finest  stocks  in  the  world,  yet 
many  have  sunk  very  low.  But,  again,  this  acquired  char- 
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acteristic  is  not  physiologically  transmitted,  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  southern  mountains  show  themselves  today 
to  be  capable  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  when  given  opportunity. 

Is  Sin  an  Acquired  Characteristic? 

There  are  many,  however,  who  question  the  correctness 
of  our  treating  any  phase  of  sin  as  an  acquired  charac¬ 
teristic.  First,  they  argue,  sin  is  universal  in  the  race, 
and  therefore  a  physiological  characteristic.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  emphasize  the  universality  of  sin.  “All  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:23). 
But  I  argue  that  universality  does  not  prove  any  charac¬ 
teristic  to  be  physiologically  hereditary,  if  we  have  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Benamin  Kidd,  in  the  work 
referred  to  above,  tells  how  the  previously  universal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  certain  species  of  birds,  were  radically 
changed  in  a  single  generation,  although  it  was  supposed 
that  these  characteristics  were  based  on  physiological 
necessity.  Scientists  have  transplanted  Alpine  flowers 
to  low  valley  regions,  and  in  one  generation  have  produced 
radical  changes  in  the  hitherto  universal  characteristics 
of  the  flowers.  We  have  no  more  evidence  from  univer¬ 
sality  to  prove  that  sin  is  physiologically  hereditary  in 
the  human  race,  than  we  have,  for  example,  to  prove  that 
this  is  the  case  with  the  universal  disease  of  catarrh. 

In  the  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  Genesis,  everything 
seems  to  point  to  sin  as  an  acquired  characteristic.  The 
first  act  of  disobedience  was  the  voluntary,  conscious  act 
of  intelligent  beings.  As  a  result  of  this  act,  man  became 
conscious  of  disharmony  with  God,  he  realized  his  naked¬ 
ness,  and  hid  from  God's  presence.  Thus  by  sinning  he 
acquired  the  characteristic  of  sinfulness.  He  knew  good 
and  evil  now,  by  having  committed  evil.  He  did  not 
change  the  physiology  of  his  posterity,  but  he  did  change 
their  sociology.  God  found  it  necessary  to  pronounce  a 
fourfold  curse,  against  the  Serpent,  against  the  woman, 
against  the  man,  and  against  the  ground.  The  sin  of 
Adam,  and  also  the  curse  resulting  from  that  sin,  have 
affected  the  life  of  every  human  being.  “By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world**  (Rom.  5:12). 
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The  Human  Species  not  Morally  Changed 

If  the  curse  of  God  involved  so  radical  a  change  in 
the  physiological  heredity  of  the  race,  that  man  after  the 
fall  is  a  different  species  from  man  before  the  fall,  it 
would  mean  nothing  to  us  that  Adam  was  created  in 
innocence.  He,  in  that  case,  was  a  different  kind  of  moral 
creature  then  from  what  we  are  now,  and  God  by  a  new 
creative  act  (not  by  a  logical  moral  process)  made  a 
sinful  race.  But  this  is  not  so.  Neither  the  sin  of  man, 
nor  the  curse  of  God,  implies  anything  but  a  logical 
moral  process  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  man.  Flowers 
transplanted  from  the  Alps  to  low  land  valleys  simply 
show  that  their  species  is  capable  of  showing  different 
characteristics  in  a  different  habitat.  Adam,  by  sinning 
when  tempted,  proved  that  man  is  capable  of  sinning  when 
tempted.  Christ  by  resisting  all  temptation,  proved  that 
man  was  capable  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  if  he  would,  of 
resisting  temptation  by  the  power  of  God.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  necessary  as  well  as  proper  for  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  God's  dealing  with  the  race,  to  maintain,  that 
though  all  are  made  sinful  by  man’s  first  sin,  yet  the 
species  was  not  changed.  The  effects  of  Adam’s  sin  upon 
his  posterity  are  very  evident  on  the  face  of  the  Genesis 
account.  Sin  came  “into  the  world.”  All  the  children 
of  Adam  were  made  sinful.  Some,  like  Abel,  fought 
against  sin  and  used  the  means  of  grace  which  God  pro¬ 
vided.  Others,  like  Cain,  and  later  Lamech,  evidently 
went  on  adding  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  by  the 
perfectly  obvious  processes  of  social  heredity. 

Is  Our  Method  of  Classification  Correct? 

If  some  have  up  to  this  point  been  questioning  the 
validity  of  our  classification  of  hereditary  matters  as 
either  social  or  physiological,  we  would  reply  that,  of 
course,  any  classification  of  anything  must  be  partly  arbi¬ 
trary:  the  personal  equation  enters.  This  classification 
seems  to  be  the  most  helpful  for  our  present  discussion. 
I  have  tried  to  hold  closely  to  my  definition  (which  is,  of 
course,  to  a  like  extent  arbitrary)  that  all  factors  in 
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heredity  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  germ  cells  from 
which  individuals  spring,  are  social  and  not  physiolog¬ 
ical.  This  classification  is  valuable  chiefly  because  only 
the  germ  cell  seems  to  determine  the  species.  We  are 
fundamentally  and  essentially  of  the  same  species  with 
Adam  before  the  fall,  and  with  Christ  in  His  incarnation. 
Sin  did  not  take  away  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  nor  does 
redemption  add  any.  Christ  came  to  take  away  that 
which,  though  found  in  every  member  of  the  race,  from 
the  fall,  till  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  His 
will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  yet  thank 
God ! — is  not  essential  to  the  humanity  which  He  created 
and  will  restore. 

The  Sinless  Humanity  of  Christ 

What  was,  indeed,  the  physiological  heredity  of  Christ  ? 
It  is  fundamental  to  Christian  faith  that  He  was  fully 
human  as  well  as  perfectly  divine,  and  that  withal.  He 
was  perfectly  sinless.  Now,  if  the  essential  physiological 
heredity  of  the  race  is  sinful,  then  Christ  would  be  sinful, 
if  human,  and  not  human,  if  sinless.  This  dilemma  is 
inevitable.  The  doctrines  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race  with 
Adam  in  his  innocence  and  with  Christ  in  His  holiness, 
and,  the  doctrines  of  the  sinlessness  and  yet  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ,  are  consistent  only  if  we  assume  that 
hereditary  sin  is  not  transmitted  physiologically  but  so¬ 
cially.  Paul,  who  teaches  clearly  that  all  men  are  sinful 
by  nature  (see  the  following  paragraphs),  states  (Rom. 
5:14)  that  some  men  “Had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness 
of  Adam’s  transgression.”  If  this  refers,  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  does,  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  likeness  of 
Adam’s  sin,  open  conscious  disobedience  of  God’s  express 
command,  then  the  sin  of  the  men  Paul  here  refers  to  is 
not  physiologically  inherited  from  Adam,  for  it  is  not 
morally  of  the  same  kind. 

Hereditary  Sin  and  the  Original  Nature  of  the  Individual 

Soul 

The  classification  of  hereditary  factors  which  we  have 
adopted  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  various  theories  as  to 
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the  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  nature  of  man.  The  whole 
man,  body,  soul,  mind,  spirit,  strengrth,  and  all,  according 
to  the  “traducian”  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  soul,  is 
derived  by  divinely  ordained  processes  from  the  germ  cells 
of  his  parents.  The  whole  man  is  also  affected  and  modi¬ 
fied  from  the  moment  of  conception  till  death,  by  the 
influences  from  the  sinful  world.  Our  contention  is  that 
the  social  heredity  in  which  the  individual  develops,  not 
the  physiology  of  the  germ  cells,  is  the  means  by  which 
hereditary  sin  is  transmitted  to  the  whole  nature  of  man. 

If  we  adopt  the  “immediate  creation”  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  each  soul  is  ascribed  to 
a  separate  creative  act  of  God.  In  this  case  we  surely 
cannot  ascribe  the  sinfulness  of  every  human  soul  to 
God’s  creative  act,  but  must  ascribe  it  to  the  social  her¬ 
edity  into  which  every  soul  is  bom.  I  can  find  no  fact 
of  life,  nor  any  teaching  of  Scripture  to  prove  that  the 
individual  inherits  sin  in  any  other  way  than  by  what 
we  have  called  social  heredity. 

Reality  of  Hereditary  Sin 

In  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
paragraph,  is  the  fact  that  the  heredity  of  sin  is  a  terrible 
reality,  exerting  a  blighting  influence  upon  every  human 
individual.  Someone  will  say  that  the  conclusion  ex¬ 
pressed  above  tends  to  contradict  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  “original  sin.”  This  I  deny.  It  is  frankly  my  position 
that  if  the  chromatin  of  the  germ  cell  from  which  a  normal 
individual  of  today  may  spring,  could  be  developed  in  an 
environment  like  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  resulting  indi¬ 
vidual  would  have  just  as  good  a  chance  of  escaping  actual 
personal  transgression  as  had  Adam  and  Eve  (see  note 
on  Isa.  65:17-25,  p.  425).  But, — and  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter, — this  supposition  is  for  us  in  this  age, 
purely  hypothetical.  Eden  was  lost,  when  our  first  par¬ 
ents  committed  sin.  We  cannot  even  imagine  anyone 
being  kept  wholly  free  from  the  evil  of  this  world,  except 
by  a  miracle.  Withdrawing  into  a  cloister  would  be 
utterly  inadequate,  and  would  itself  be  a  sin  against  the 
evident  plan  of  God  for  our  lives. 
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By  His  supernatural  power,  doubtless  supplemented  by 
and  superseding  natural  processes,  God  created  our  first 
parents  and  kept  them'  in  innocence  until  such  time  as 
their  mature  wills  should  be  tested  by  temptation.  By  a 
like  supernatural  and  miraculous  act,  supplemented  by 
natural  processes,  God  brought  His  Son  into  the  world, 
caused  Him  to  spring  actually  from  humanity,  yet  kept 
Him  without  hereditary  sin,  the  Second  Adam,  until  such 
time  as  He  should  be  “tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are  tempted”  (Heb.  4 :15)  .*  The  first  parents  of  the  race, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  only  historical  persons 
of  whom  we  know**  who  were  not  polluted  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  their  entire  nature  by  hereditary  evil, 
before  they  reached  the  age  of  discretion. 


Hereditary  Sin  Implied  in  Scripture 

All  Scripture  represents  the  heredity  of  sin  as  an  awful 
reality.  God’s  words  addressed  to  Cain  (Gen.  4:7)  sug¬ 
gest  that  sin,  which  before  the  fall  of  Adam  had  not  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  world,  was  now  ubiquitous.  “Sin  (like  an  evil 
beast  of  prey  seeking  to  devour)  lieth  at  the  door.”  The 
universality  of  sin  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  different  words 
(Rom.  8:22),  “For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.” 
(Rom.  3 :23) :  “For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.”  The  best  interpretation  of  these  pass¬ 
ages  of  Scripture  involves  necessarily  the  fact  of  the 
universal  heredity  of  sin. 

’"Hereditary  sin  as  it  affects  us  before  the  age  of  discretion,  is 
not  a  temptation,  but  merely  a  condition  to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
did  not  affect  Christ  for  He  was  sinless.  This  fact  is  a  part  of 
the  miracle  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Second  Adam. 

**Isaiah,  in  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  (Isa.  65:17-25)  seems 
to  be  describing  conditions  in  an  age  when  hereditary  sin  is  to 
have  been  completely  eradicated  from  the  world,  and  all  other  sin 
is  to  be  perfectly  held  in  check.  These  individuals  without  heredi¬ 
tary  sin  have  a  kind  of  life  materially  different  from  ours,  but 
are  of  the  same  physiological  species  to  which  we  belong.  Their 
life  is  much  what  we  would  expect  our  life  to  be,  if  we  had  been 
born  in  a  sinless  world. 
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Hereditary  Sin  Expressly  Taught 

Not  only  is  the  heredity  of  sin  implied,  it  is  positively 
taught  in  numerous  places.  Paul  says  (Rom.  5:12): 
“Through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
through  sin;  and  so  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that 
all  sinned.”  The  same  thought  is  repeated  frequently. 
(Rom.  5:18,  19)  :  “Through  one  trespass  the  judgment 
came  unto  all  men  to  condemnation  .  .  .  through  one 
man’s  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners,  .  .  .” 
(Eph.  2:3),  “.  .  .  we  .  .  .  were  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  the  rest :  .  .  .”  (I  Cor.  15:22)  :  “.  .  .  in 
Adam  all  die  .  .  .”  We  find  the  same  thought  in  the 
oft  quoted  verse  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  (Ps.  51:5): 
“Behold,  I  was  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me.” 

This  hereditary  sin  of  the  world  affects  the  whole  being, 
the  very  nature  of  every  member  of  the  human  family. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Joseph  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  quotes  Joseph 
Cook  as  follows  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1922) : 
“Joseph  Cook  was  wont  to  say  that  a  clock  might  be 
made  of  the  finest  materials,  and  be  the  product  of  the 
finest  workmanship  but  if  in  the  adjustment  of  its  delicate 
parts  there  was  an  error,  or  if  some  disorder  had  over¬ 
taken  its  mechanism,  so  that  it  would  not  keep  time,  that 
it  was  “totally  depraved”  as  a  clock.  Kyle  goes  on  to 
say,  “Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God — ^the  only  crea¬ 
ture  that  shares  this  likeness — was  made  to  glorify  God 
and  to  enjoy  Him  forever  in  fellowship  to  which  no  other 
creature  may  aspire ;  but  since  these  faculties  and  capaci¬ 
ties  which  give  him  likeness  to  God  and  make  such  fel¬ 
lowship  possible  have  been  subjected  to  sin’s  power  to 
disorder,  he  cannot  in  his  natural  state  serve  the  purpose 
of  his  Creator.”  The  fearful  disease  of  sin  eats  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without.  It  is  the  saddest  day  in 
the  life  of  a  man  when  he  discovers  that  his  own  inward 
nature  is  going  out  in  response  after  the  degrading  temp¬ 
tations  of  his  environment.  Yet  so  subtle  is  the  hereditary 
evil  of  the  world  that  all  of  us,  the  reputable  and  the 
fallen,  inevitably  make  this  discovery.  Isaiah,  the  prophet 
of  God,  not  guilty  so  far  as  we  know  of  any  gross  im- 
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morality,  says  (Isa.  6:5)  :  “Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone; 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  Jehovah  of  Hosts.”  Jeremiah  well  knew 
the  hold  which  sin  gains  on  the  nature  of  man  (Jer. 
17 :9)  :  “The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  corrupt:  Who  can  know  it?”  But  it  is 
in  the  words  of  Paul  that  we  find  the  best  available 
description  of  hereditary  sinfulness  as  it  affects  the  nat¬ 
ural  human  heart.  He  says  (I  Cor.  2:14)  :  “The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  and  he  cannot  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  judged.”  The  consciousness 
of  innate  sinfulness  was  very  keen  in  Paul’s  experience, 
giving  rise  to  such  passages  as  the  following  (Rom. 
7 : 18-20)  :  “For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing;  for  to  will  is  present  with  me, 
but  to  do  that  which  is  good  is  not.  For  the  good  which 
I  would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that 
I  practice.  But  if  what  I  would  not,  that  I  do,  it  is  no 
more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me.”  (Rom. 
7:24  (Weymouth) :  “Unhappy  man  that  I  am!  who  will 
rescue  me  from  this  death-burdened  body?”  Paul  was 
gloriously  conscious  of  victory  over  all  sin  through  Christ, 
but  he  is  foremost  among  those  who  recognize  the  reality 
of  hereditary  sinfulness,  as  well  as  of  all  other  forms 
of  sin. 

We  have  now  had  a  brief  view  of  the  facts  concerning 
hereditary  sin.  We  know  full  well  from  our  own  observa¬ 
tions  that  this  phase  of  evil  operates  on  every  individual 
long  before  birth,  and  continues  so  to  operate  until  he 
passes  away  from  this  life,  rendering  all  sinful  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  making  human  nature  in  its  totality, 
and  in  its  every  part,  imperfect,  sinful. 

Accountability  for  Hereditary  Sin 

I  hope  to  prove  from  the  Scripture  that  this  hereditary 
result  of  sin  is  not  in  any  sense  the  ground  for  eternal 
punishment,  and  that  God  does  not  hold  us  accountable 
for  it.  We  will  first  study  the  Scripture  which  seems 
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to  some  to  teach  our  accountability  for  hereditary  sin, 
afterward  we  will  take  up  the  Scripture  which  clearly 
teaches  the  opposite. 

One  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Bible  is  that  given 
as  the  reason  for  the  second  commandment  (Ex.  20 :5b, 6) : 
“For  I,  Jehovah  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the  third 
and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me, 
and  showing  loving  kindness  unto  thousands  of  them  that 
love  me  and  keep  my  commandments.”  The  same  com¬ 
mandment  is  repeated  in  Deut.  5:9.  The  same  thought 
is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Jehovah  in  Moses*  vision 
recorded  in  Ex.  34 :6,  7,  and  in  Moses’  words  to  Jehovah 
recorded  in  Num.  14:18.  Four  times  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  it  definitely  stated  that  God  visits  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene¬ 
ration.  This  statement  is  repeatedly  found  to  be  true  in 
our  human  experience.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  do  most 
certainly  affect  the  lives  of  the  children.  This  visiting 
upon  us  of  the  sins  of  our  ancestors  is  not  a  matter  of 
punishment,  but  a  merciful  provision  of  God’s  providence, 
warning  us  from  sin  and  turning  us  unto  righteousness. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  lives  of  men  who  have  seen 
the  results  of  their  fathers’  sins  in  their  own  lives,  and 
have  by  this  visitation  been  kept  from  these  sins  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  McAuley  Water  Street  Mission  just  the 
other  night  I  heard  a  man  tell  how  his  son  was  kept  from 
drink  and  influenced  to  become  a  Christian  by  the  bad 
example  of  the  father.  Later  the  boy  led  the  man  to 
Christ. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  Scripture  clearly  teaches 
that  the  visitation  of  hereditary  sin  upon  posterity  is 
not  for  punishment,  and  does  not  in  any  sense  indicate 
that  God  holds  us  accountable  for  our  inherited  sin.  The 
visitation  is  a  merciful  provision  of  providence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  warning  and  correcting,  not  punishing.  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  are  the  two  great  Biblical  exponents  of  indi¬ 
vidual  accountability  to  God.  ( Jer.  31 :29, 30) :  “In  those 
days  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  But 
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everyone  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity :  every  man  that 
eateth  the  sour  grapes,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge.” 
(Ezek.  18:1-4) :  “The  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me 
again  saying,  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb 
concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  saying.  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on 
edge?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  ye  shall  not  have 
occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel.  Behold, 
all  souls  are  mine;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the 
soul  of  the  son  is  mine :  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.” 
What  clearer  language  could  there  be  to  deny  present 
human  accountability  for  hereditary  sin.  Scripture  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  itself.  Hereditary  sin  is  cer¬ 
tainly  visited  upon  us,  as  a  gracious  providential  means 
of  warning  and  discipline,  that  we  may  be  turned  to  the 
Saviour,  and  grow  in  Him  into  Christian  character.  But 
we  are  not  now  accountable  for  it,  any  more  than  our 
mouths  are  puckered  if  our  parents  eat  green  fruit.  We 
shall  develop  later  the  thought  that  we  are  accountable, 
if  we  refuse  God’s  remedy  for  hereditary  sin ;  but  we  are 
not  accountable  for  it  as  such. 

God’s  Remedy  for  Hereditary  Sin 

It  was  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  his 
incarnation  to  take  away  all  the  curse  of  hereditary  sin. 
This  type  of  sin  is  just  as  evil  as  voluntary  sin;  as  a  con¬ 
genital  disease  is  just  as  loathsome  as  though  it  were 
contracted  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  afflicted  person. 
Hereditary  sin  must  be  reckoned  with  and  atoned  for  in 
the  providence  of  God  just  as  truly  as  any  other  kind  of 
sin.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  method,  but  we  shall 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  atonement  accomplished 
by  Christ  is  God’s  remedy  for  this,  as  for  all  other  sin. 

(Rom.  5 :18, 19) :  “So  then  as  through  one  trespass  the 
judgment  came  unto  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so 
through  one  act  of  righteousness  the  free  gifts  came  unto 
all  men  to  justification  of  life.  For  as  through  one  man’s 
disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through 
the  obedience  of  one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteous.” 
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(I  Cor.  15 :22)  :  “For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive.”  The  first  clauses  of  these  two 
passages  of  Scripture  (quoted  previously  to  show  the 
reality  of  the  heredity  of  sin)  give  the  condition  of  all 
mankind  as  we  should  have  been,  if  Christ  had  not  come, 
or  rather,  if  the  atonement  of  Christ  had  not  been  in  the 
plan  of  God  “from  the  foundation  of  the  world”  (see 
Eph.  1 :4,  Rev.  13 :8  and  17 :8) .  This  part  of  the  truth, 
incomplete  in  itself,  is  in  line  with  Paul’s  statement  that, 
“we  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath.”  The  great  point 
for  us  to  emphasize  in  this  connection,  is  not  that  we 
should  have  been  condemned  as  unclean,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  God  would  never  have 
permitted  the  curse  of  hereditary  sin  to  spread  had  He 
not  planned  beforehand  for  the  cure.  The  great  fact 
for  us  to  emphasize  is  that  Christ  has  taken  away  all  the 
curse  of  hereditary  sin.  “As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.”  I  take  this  to  mean, 
and  I  can  see  no  other  possible  interpretation,  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  takes  away  all*  the  curse  of  heredi¬ 
tary  sin.  The  world  is  corrupted  by  the  wreckage  of  the 
past,  but  this  hereditary  sin  is  not  the  reason  for  eternal 
punishment. 

“In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  ’round  its  head  sublime.” 

Hereditary  Sin  to  he  Repented  of 

I  hope  that  nothing  said  here  with  regard  to  account¬ 
ability  for  hereditary  sin  will  obscure  the  necessity  for 
repentance  from  it.  God’s  remedy  for  our  condition  in¬ 
cludes  “repentance  unto  salvation”  (II  Cor.  7 :10)  that 
is  not  even  a  saved  soul  may  rest  satisfied  in  the  heredi¬ 
tary  influence  of  sin.  If  we  do  not  use  this.  His  prescribed 
remedy,  we  are  “guilty  of  eternal  sin”  (Mk.  3:29)  (see 
section  on  eternal  sin).  In  Psalm  fifty-one  the  writer 

*Those  dying  in  infancy,  and  unevangelized  individuals,  are  not 
accountable  for  hereditary  sin,  according  to  Hodge,  Systematic 
Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  26. 
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laments  the  fact  of  hereditary  sin  (vs.  5)  :  “Behold  I 
was  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me.”  The  next  two  verses  express  his  great 
repentance,  his  prayer  for  cleansing,  and  his  assurance 
that  he  will  be  cleansed.  In  these  words  many  a  devout 
soul  has  found  relief  from  his  inborn  corruption:  “Be¬ 
hold  Thou  desireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in  the 
hidden  part  Thou  wilt  make  me  to  know  wisdom.  Purify 
me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  snow.” 

Particular  Sins  Not  Alone  Nor  in  Themselves  the  Reason 
for  Eternal  Punishment 

Man  will  always  look  on  the  “outward  appearance,” 
but  “God  looketh  on  the  heart.”  After  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christian  preaching,  it  is  still  necessary  for  us  to 
explain  to  the  world  that  God  does  not  judge  the  children 
of  men  according  to  the  particular  sins  which  they  have 
committed,  nor  according  to  the  particular  good  deeds 
which  they  have  done.  The  popular  understanding  of 
Christian  teaching  is  well  expressed  in  Kipling’s  lines 
concerning  the  future  life: 

“Those  who  were  good  shall  be  happy, 

They  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair.” 

But,  “being  good,”  except  in  a  special  inward  sense  of 
the  words,  is  not.  according  to  the  Scripture,  what  admits 
one  to  a  state  of  happiness  after  death;  and  we  would 
search  the  Scriptures  in  vain  to  prove  that  anyone  will 
ever  be  eternally  punished,  solely  because  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  collective  sins  which  he  has  committed.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  deeds  do  not  count.  We  are  responsible 
to  God  for  “the  deeds  done  in  the  body,”  for  “every  idle 
word,”  “everyone  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself 
to  God.”  Particular  sins  drive  man  from  Eden,  ruin  his 
happiness,  and  break  his  fellowship  with  God.  Our  argu¬ 
ment  relates  to  Eternal  Punishment,  to  which  no  one 
will  be  condemned  merely  because  he  has  lost  his  way 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  moral  law.  When  John  prophet- 
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ically  sees  the  unbelieving  dead  judged  “out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works,”  he  notes  that  not  until  it  is  found  by  opening 
the  “Book  of  Life”  that  they  have  rejected  Christ,  will 
they  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishment. 

Also,  a  righteousness  of  good  deeds  is  incomplete. 
Christ  said  of  the  best  moralists  of  his  day  that  they 
were  “whited  sepulchres,”  and  that  harlots  were  nearer 
to  finding  an  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  God  than  they. 
The  only  sense  in  which  particular  sins  could  be  said  to 
be  the  reason  for  eternal  punishment  is  that  they  are 
the  fruit  of  a  far  more  deadly  root  of  sin,  which  we  will 
discuss  later  (see  Eternal  Sin). 

Sinlessness  Without  Christ? 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  that  we  are  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  simply  for  the  sins  which  we  have  committed,  is 
that  if  anyone  even  without  Christ  should  live  a  perfect 
life,  free  from  hereditary  and  particular  sins,  he  would 
then  be  eligible  to  all  the  happiness  of  heaven.  We  would 
say  in  opposition  to  such  a  position ;  (1)  That  it  is  purely 
hypothetical.  No  one  has  ever  lived  such  a  life  (Rom. 
3:10).  (2)  Christ  tells  us  clearly  (Lk.  17 :10)  that  when 
we  are  perfectly  good,  we  are  still  “unprofitable  servants.” 
Hypothetically  one  would  be  exempt  from  punishment, 
but  never  worthy  of  adoption  into  the  household  of  God. 
(3)  To  live  perfectly  without  Christ  is  in  itself  a  contra¬ 
diction.  A  good  man  will  love  Christ,  only  an  evil  man 
will  reject  him.  The  sin  of  rejecting  Christ  would  ruin 
every  perfection. 

Classification  of  Particular  Sins 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Par¬ 
ticular  Sins,  we  must  proceed  to  a  more  careful  analysis. 
There  are  two  classes  of  particular  sins,  voluntary,  and 
involuntary.  That  the  moral  difference  between  these 
classes  is  great,  will  readily  be  recognized. 

Involuntary  Sins 

Many  of  the  phenomena  which  appeared  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  hereditary  sin  appear  also  in  the  discussion  of 
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involuntary  particular  sins  though  treated  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoint.  For  convenience  we  classify  under  the 
former  heading  the  effects  of  sin  upon  posterity,  while 
under  the  latter  heading  we  classify  the  sinful  acts  which 
an  individual  performs  without  conscious  evil  purpose. 
These  acts  are  largely  due  to  two  causes,  which  we  have 
called  hereditary  sin  and  ignorance. 

The  problem  of  involuntary  sin  is  better  stated  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else. 
“But  if  what  I  would  not,  I  do,”  says  Paul,  “I  consent 
unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.  So  now  it  is  no  more  I  that 
do  it,  but  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me.” 

I  desire  to  put  forth  two  conclusions  with  regard  to 
involuntary  sin;  first,  it  is  not  the  reason  for  eternal 
punishment;  and  second,  it  is  nevertheless  really  sin 
which  requires  Christ’s  atonement  and  man’s  repentance. 

Involuntary  Sin,  Not  the  Reason  for  Eternal  Punishment 

Someone  has  well  said  that  atonement  is  not  the  matter 
of  law,  or  of  commerce,  which  our  figures  of  speech  almost 
seem  to  make  it,  but  a  matter  of  dealing  with  the  Heavenly 
Father;  and  we  must  realize  how  desirous  God  is  of 
putting  away  sin  in  order  to  become  our  Father  in  the 
spiritual  relationship  which  that  term  ought  to  imply. 
In  this  spirit,  trying  to  win  the  offspring  of  God  (Acts 
17 :28)  by  creation  to  become  the  sons  of  God  by  regene¬ 
ration,  Paul  announced  to  the  Athenians  (Acts  17 :30) , 
“The  times  of  ignorance  therefore  God  overlooked;  but 
now  he  commandeth  men  that  they  should  all  everywhere 
repent.”  In  this  same  vein  of  thought  he  wrote  **hut 
where  there  is  no  law,  neither  is  there  transgression** 
(Rom.  4:15)  :  And  again  more  explicitly  he  wrote,  “for 
until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  imputed 
where  there  is  no  law**  (Rom.  5:13). 

Jesus  said  in  one  of  his  parables  (Lk.  12:47,  48)  that 
the  servant  who  sins  in  ignorance  is  to  be  “beaten  with 
few  stripes.”  The  context  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  positive  statement  that  he  shall  be  beaten,  though  not 
severely,  but  a  negative  statement  that  he  shall  not  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes  as  shall  the  servant  who  sins 
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consciously.  If  honestly  we  can  say  with  Paul  concern¬ 
ing  our  involuntary  sins,  “It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,” 
we  will  not  be  punished  at  all  by  our  Heavenly  Father, 
though  we  may  be  corrected  by  His  Fatherly  hand. 

This  conclusion  is  further  borne  out  by  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  on  one  occasion  (Jn.  9:41) :  “// 
ye  were  blind,  ye  would  have  no  sin,  but  now  ye  say.  We 
see,  your  sin  remaineth.”  We  find  also  in  the  farewell 
discourse  the  following  words,  ‘7/  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin:  but  now  they 
have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.”  This  Scripture  makes  clear 
our  first  proposition  stated  above,  that  involuntary  sin 
is  not  the  reason  for  eternal  punishment. 

Involuntary  Sin  to  be  Repented  of 
Involuntary  sin  is  sin  nevertheless,  because  it  is  that 
which  “absolutely  ought  not  to  be.”  For  it  the  atonement 
is  effective,  and  from  it  we  must  repent.  It  was  provided 
in  the  Old  Testament  law  that  atonement  must  be  made 
for  sins  which  were  committed  “unwittingly”.  (Lev. 
22:14).  The  very  simple  case  of  an  apology  for  an  acci¬ 
dental  injury  to  one’s  friend,  illustrates  the  necessity  for 
repentance  from  involuntary  sin.  If  one  does  not  apolo¬ 
gize  in  such  a  case,  he  virtually  gives  his  voluntary  ap¬ 
proval  to  what  he  has  done.  The  accidents  of  birth  and 
environment  will  make  absolutely  no  difference  before 
the  Throne  of  God.  This  world  is  a  handicap  race,  and 
the  Lord  knows  exactly  under  what  weights  and  dis¬ 
advantages  He  has  permitted  each  runner  to  be  caused 
to  labor  on.  “The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.”  But  when  relief  from  burdens, 
forgiveness  of  all  sins,  is  freely  offered,  we  are  certainly 
blameworthy,  if  we  do  not  repent  and  avail  ourselves 
of  the  means  of  grace  which  are  offered  to  us.  We  must 
not  forget  that  though  God  “winked  at  the  times  of  ignor¬ 
ance,”  He  “Now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  re¬ 
pent.” 

Voluntary  Sins,  Not  the  Reason  for  Eternal  Punishment 
When  every  possible  excuse  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  hereditary  and  involuntary  sin,  there  yet  remains  the 
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appalling  fact  of  voluntary  sin,  for  which  each  individual 
is  responsible  to  God.  In  my  pastoral  experience  I  have 
met  with  two  principle  opponents  of  the  idea  of  moral 
responsibility  for  voluntary  sins.  They  are  on  the  one 
hand  Determinism  or  Mechanism,  and  on  the  other  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Predestina¬ 
tion.  It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  give  here 
anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  these  two  subjects.  I 
can  give  conclusions  only,  leaving  arguments  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

Determinism,  or  Mechanism 

The  Mechanistic  view  of  the  world  has  added  wonder¬ 
fully  to  scientific  advancement.  By  this  view,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  universality  of  law  and  order, 
cause  and  effect.  The  opposite  view  is  commonly  called 
Vitalism.  Now  the  strength  of  Vitalism,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  in  its  minimum  claims.  Let  as  much  as  possible  be 
admitted  to  be  mechanical  in  the  world,  but  let  us  never 
give  up  the  essential  moral  freedom  of  personal  beings, 
that  is,  of  God  and  of  men.  My  first  argument  against 
Mechanism  as  applied  to  all  acts  of  men  would  be  that 
men  do  actually  behave  differently  when  they  believe  that 
their  acts  are  determined  otherwise  than  by  their  personal 
moral  volition,  which  proves,  of  course,  that  volition  is  of 
force  in  human  action.  Mohammedans,  for  example,  are 
known  to  give  fatalism  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  My  second 
argument  would  be  that  we  are  conscious  immediately 
of  our  choices,  especially  our  moral  choices.  One  has  a 
logical  right  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Mechanists  in 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  *7  know  my  transgression, 
and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.” 

Predestination 

Just  recently  a  young  man  sat  in  my  study  and  tried, 
by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Predesti¬ 
nation,  to  make  God  responsible  for  all  the  evil  in  his  life. 
“If  God  is  Sovereign,  if  He  made  all  things,  and  rules 
all  things.  He  is  therefore,”  said  my  friend,  “responsible 
for  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  for  all  the  sin  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  life.”  My  reply  is  as  follows: 
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(1)  There  is  much  more  in  the  Scripture  about  man’s 
moral  responsibility  for  sin,  than  there  is  about  predesti¬ 
nation.  The  first  word  of  the  Gospel,  the  first  word  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  first  word  of  Jesus,  is  “Repent,” 
a  word  which  necessarily  implies  our  moral  freedom  and 
ability  to  repent.  Predestination  and  free  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  are  not  really  conflicting  doctrines,  but,  if  they  seem 
to  us  to  be  conflicting,  yet  both  are  clearly  taught  in  the 
Scripture,  and  our  attitude  of  mind  should  be  that  of 
waiting  for  more  light  on  the  subject,  not  giving  up  either 
doctrine  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

(2)  God  foreknew  everything,  including  the  moral 
decisions  of  every  individual,  but  He  did  not  predestinate, 
in  a  compulsory  sense,  any  sin.  The  following  lines  from 
Book  Two  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  are  very  illuminating. 
In  the  scene  God  is  pictured  as  beholding  Satan’s  approach 
to  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  man. 

For  man  will  harken  to  his  glozing  lies. 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience:  so  will  fall 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny.  Whose  fault? 

Whose  but  his  own?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

Such  I  created  all  the  Ethereal  Powers 

And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  failed ; 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love. 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared. 

Not  what  they  would?  What  praise  could  they  receive. 

What  pleasure  I,  from  such  obedience  paid. 

When  Will  and  Reason  (Reason  also  is  Choice), 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoiled. 

Made  passive  both,  and  served  Necessity, 

Not  Me?  They,  therefore,  as  to  right  belonged 
So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate. 

As  if  Predestination  overruled 

Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree 

Or  high  foreknowledge.  They  themselves  decreed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I.  If  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 
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(3)  God,  knowing  that  some  would  voluntarily  and 
freely  sin  in  open  rebellion  against  Him,  and  that  their 
sin  would  corrupt  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  yet  created 
those  whom  he  knew  would  thus  sin,  and  permitted  them 
to  sin.  With  this  problem  (which  is  the  problem  of  the 
real  existence  of  God  and  of  Sin)  w^e  are  confronted 
every  day  in  human  experience,  as  well  as  in  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Scripture.  There  are  three  alternative  solu¬ 
tions  which  we  may  adopt:  (a)  to  say  there  is  no  God, 
(b)  to  say  there  is  no  sin,  or  (c)  to  hold  that  somehow 
sin  is  overruled  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  all. 

This  last  solution  is  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Scripture 
(Ps.  76 :10)  :  “Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee, 
The  residue  of  wrath  shalt  Thou  restrain”  (A.  R.  V. 
Margin) .  Whatever  sin  could  not  be  overruled  for  good, 
is  restrained  (Rom.  9:17,  18)  :  “For  the  Scripture  saith 
unto  Pharaoh,  for  this  purpose  did  I  raise  thee  up,  that 
I  might  show  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
published  abroad  in  all  the  earth.  So  then  He  hath  mercy 
on  whom  He  will,  and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.”  The 
process  by  which  God  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart  was  not 
an  arbitrary  act  of  compelling  Pharaoh’s  will,  but  a  moral 
act  of  forcing  the  issue  until  either  Pharaoh  should  admit 
his  error  or  “stand”  to  the  trial  until  all  the  evidence 
of  God’s  supremacy  should  be  presented.  Similarly  wher¬ 
ever  the  Gospel  is  preached  God  hardens  some  hearts. 
That  is,  God  forces  the  issue  of  obedience  to  His  Gospel, 
knowing  that  some  will  voluntarily  disobey.  The  very 
acts  of  God  by  which  many  are  saved,  are  the  acts  by 
which  He  hardens  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  not  obey 
(more  of  this  later,  see  Eternal  Sin) .  Paul  does  not  think 
of  God’s  hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  heart  as  merely  arbi¬ 
trary,  for  he  refers  to  it  (Rom.  9:22,  23),  as  “enduring 
with  much  longsulfering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  unto 
destruction.”  “What  if  God,  willing  to  show  His  wrath, 
and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long- 
suffering  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  unto  destruction :  and  that 
He  might  make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory  upon  the 
vessels  of  mercy  which  He  afore  prepared  unto  glory?” 
We  see  here  clearly  that  God  permits,  or  “endures,”  sin  in 
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order  to  fulfill  some  good  purpose  with  regard  to  those 
who  will  voluntarily  obey  Him.  There  must  be  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  sin,  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  order  that  love  may  be 
voluntary  and  not  mechanical.  The  actuality  of  sin  also 
fulfills  a  good  purpose  in  order  that  we  may  be  moved 
by  its  horrors  to  deepen  our  voluntary  love.  This  is  not 
to  argue  that  sin  is  good,  nor  to  depart  from  our  definition 
of  sin  as  that  which  absolutely  ought  not  to  be.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  obedience  of  Pharaoh  would  have  given  far  more 
glory  to  God  than  his  disobedience. 

We  must  decidedly  take  exception  to  the  following 
rather  Pantheistic  lines  of  Pope: 

“God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood, 

Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good.” 

Sin  is  unmitigated  evil,  the  act  of  rebellion  of  a  free 
moral  agent  against  his  Creator's  righteous  laws.  It  is 
overruled  for  good,  else  it  would  not  be  permitted,  but 
this  good  is  much  less  than  the  good  which  would  have 
resulted  from  obedience. 

Moral  Responsibility  for  Voluntary  Sins 

I  desire  here  to  prove  two  propositions  which  seem  con¬ 
tradictory:  (1)  That  we  are  morally  accountable  to  God 
for  voluntary  sins;  and  (2)  That  voluntary  sins  do  not 
constitute  the  reason  for  eternal  punishment.  I  am  sure 
the  harmony  between  these  two  statements  will  appear 
as  we  proceed.  Our  moral  accountability  to  God  for  volun¬ 
tary  sins  is  clearly  taught  in  a  great  many  passages  of 
Scripture.  I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  choosing 
among  all  the  others,  the  passages  which  I  will  here  pre¬ 
sent. 

Jesus  in  His  apocalyptic  discourse  (Matt.  24:  and  25:) 
describes  a  judgment  scene  in  which  all  nations  are  gath¬ 
ered  before  His  throne,  and  He  judges  them  (the  mas¬ 
culine  plural  pronoun  refers  necessarily  to  individuals. 
It  would  have  to  be  neuter  plural  to  refer  to  nations 
as  such)  according  to  their  treatment  of  His  “brethren.” 
Whatever  one's  interpretation  of  this  teaching,  it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  here  we  have  a  judgment  whose  basis  is 
works  on  the  one  hand,  and  neglected  works  on  the  other 
hand. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  of  Romans,  Paul  establishes 
beyond  a  question  the  moral  responsibility  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  for  sin.  We  have  such  sentences  as  the  following; 
Rom.  1 :32  (sinful  persons)  “who,  knowing  the  ordinance 
of  God,  that  they  that  practice  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  also  consent  with  them 
that  practice  them.”  Rom.  2:5,  6:  “But  after  thy  hard¬ 
ness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  for  thyself  wrath 
in  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg¬ 
ment  of  God ;  who  will  render  to  every  man  acording  to 
his  works.”  In  John’s  great  description  of  the  judgment 
before  the  Great  White  Throne  (Rev.  20:11-15),  it  is 
stated  that  “the  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works,**  and  again, 
*‘they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works.** 
A  little  later  we  read  the  words  of  Jesus  (Rev.  22:12), 
“Behold  I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to 
render  to  each  man  according  as  his  work  is.** 

'‘Works**  Regarded  as  Indication  of  Faith  in  Christ 

I  believe  that  the  above  Scripture  abundantly  estab¬ 
lishes  our  moral  responsibility  for  voluntary  sins.  It  is 
the  basis  on  which  men  shall  be  judged  before  God.  I  must 
now  hasten  to  add  that  “works”  (I  use  the  term  “works” 
to  refer  to  voluntary  acts,  whether  sinful  or  good)  are 
not  in  and  of  themselves  the  basis  of  divine  judgment, 
but  works  considered  os  an  indication  of  our  moral  re¬ 
action  toward  Christ.  We  are  not  saved,  or  lost,  by 
“works”  as  such.  “By  grace  have  ye  been  saved  through 
faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God; 
not  of  works,  that  no  man  should  glory”  (Eph.  2:8,  9). 
Nevertheless,  this  faith  must  be  fruitful,  or  God  will 
have  to  judge  it  non-existent.  “Every  branch  in  me  that 
beareth  not  fruit.  He  taketh  it  away”  ( Jn.  15 :2) .  “Faith, 
if  it  have  no  works,  is  dead  in  itself”  (Jas.  2:17). 

In  the  judgment  scene  described  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  Matthew,  though  works  are  the  basis  of  the  judgment, 
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yet,  it  is  positively  stated  that  these  works  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  indication  of  the  moral  or  spiritual  reaction 
of  the  individual  to  Christ.  “Verily  I  say  unto  you,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  these  least,  ye  did  it 
not  unto  me"  (Matt.  25:45,  see  below,  discussion  of  the 
unevangelized). 

No  one  could  doubt  that  for  Paul,  the  real  basis  of 
God’s  judgment,  underlying  that  of  works,  is  faith  in 
Christ.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone  would  be  lost, 
if  works  in  themselves  were  the  basis.  “By  the  works 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight"  (Rom. 
3 :20) .  “For  all  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of 
God"  (Rom.  3:23).  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  basis  of  divine 
judgment.  “But  now  apart  from  the  law,  a  righteousness 
of  God  hath  been  manifested  .  .  .  even  the  righteousness 
of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  them  that 
believe  .  .  ."  (Rom.  3:21,  22).  “There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Rom. 
8:1).  This  faith,  however,  must  evidence  itself  in  works. 
“For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  mind  the  things  of  the 
flesh ;  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the 
Spirit."  “If  any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His"  (Rom.  8:5,  9). 

In  the  judgment  scene  from  the  20th  chapter  of  Revela¬ 
tion  which  we  discussed  above,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
works  are  considered  merely  as  the  indication  of  faith. 
Paul  and  John  both  conceived  the  Book  of  Life  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  those  who  believed  in  Christ.  John 
carefully  notes  that  though  those  who  stood  before  the 
Great  White  Throne  were  judged  “according  to  their 
works,”  the  result  was  that  “If  any  was  not  found  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life,  he  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire” 
(Rev.  20:15). 

The  reason  for  eternal  punishment,  refusal  to  accept 
Christ,  will  be  discussed  further  under  the  heading  of 
Eternal  Sin.  In  support  of  our  second  proposition  relating 
to  Voluntary  Sin,  it  must  be  said  further  that  divine 
forgiveness  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  covers  all 
sin  of  every  kind.  “He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins; 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world” 
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(IJn.  2 :2) .  All  human  sins  are  forgiven  through  Christ. 
“Whilst  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us”  (Rom. 
5:8).  But  obviously  the  one  sin  which  cannot  be  for¬ 
given  is  the  refusal  to  be  forgiven,  or  the  rejection  of 
Christ. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  in  support  of  our  two 
propositions  relating  to  voluntary  sin.  We  see  (1)  that 
we  are  morally  responsible  to  God,  but  (2)  that  this  is 
not  the  reason  for  eternal  punishment.  All  sins  have  been 
forgiven,  atoned  for,  God  judges  men  now  according  to 
their  consistent  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christ  as  their 
Saviour,  not  according  to  their  particular  sins. 

Eternal  Sin 

We  have  already  anticipated  our  proposition  that  the 
sin  which  is  the  reason  for  eternal  punishment  is  the  eter¬ 
nal  sin  of  rejecting  Jesus  Christ  as  one’s  personal  Saviour. 
The  discussion  of  eternal  sin  will  resolve  itself  into  three 
divisions:  First,  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  fact  that 
rejecting  Christ  is  the  reason  for  eternal  punishment; 
second,  a  discussion  of  the  unevangelized,  or  those  who 
apparently  have  not  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Christ; 
and  third,  a  discussion  of  the  fact  that  rejecting  Christ 
is  Eternal  Sin. 

Rejecting  Christ,  the  Reason  for  Eternal  Punishment 

Not  only  is  this  reason  for  eternal  punishment  neces¬ 
sarily  inferred  from  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
discussion  of  particular  sin,  but  it  is  frequently  and  def¬ 
initely  stated.  In  writing  to  the  Thessalonians  (II  Thes. 
1:8,  9),  Paul  says,  “(The  Lord  Jesus  shall  appear,)  ren¬ 
dering  vengeance  to  them  that  know  not  God,  and  to 
them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  Our  Lord  Jesus:  who 
shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal  destruction,”  We 
see  from  this  passage  that  not  knowing  God  (undoubtedly 
in  the  sense  of  refusing  to  know  Him)  and  not  obeying 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  the  reasons  for  eternal 
punishment. 

We  find  the  matter  very  plainly  stated  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  John  ( Jn.  16 :8,  9 :  “And  He  (the  Holy  Spirit) 
when  He  is  come,  will  convince  the  world  in  respect  of  sin, 
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and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment:  of  sin,  because 
they  believed  not  on  me;  etc.” 

The  clearest  teaching  on  the  love  of  God,  eternal  life, 
and  eternal  punishment,  is  to  be  found  in  that  matchless 
passage  of  Scripture,  John  3:16-21.  Here  we  have  the 
highest  light  contrasted  with  the  deepest  shade.  I  truly 
believe  that  the  world  does  not  half  appreciate  the  light 
because  it  shrinks  from  looking  into  the  shadows.  The 
great  redemptive  purpose  of  God,  including  all  the  world, 
is  here  revealed  to  man,  but  those  who  hate  God’s  Son, 
it  is  said,  prevent  God  from  redeeming  them.  What  could 
be  clearer  than  these  words:  “And  this  is  the  judgment, 
that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light;  for  their  works  were  evil.  For  every 
one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  not  to 
the  light,  lest  his  works  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that 
doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  works  may 
be  made  manifest,  that  they  have  been  wrought  in  God.” 
Turn  over  the  rock  that  lies  on  the  damp  earth,  and  the 
crawling  things  beneath  it  cover  themselves  in  the  cran¬ 
nies  of  the  dark  ground,  but  a  bird  which  might  happen 
to  have  been  imprisoned  under  the  rock,  would  struggle 
to  rise  up  into  the  light.  I  cannot  help  wondering  as  I 
write,  what  would  take  place  this  moment  while  all  is 
dark,  if  suddenly  a  great  light  should  blaze  forth  over 
this  city  of  Greater  New  York.  How  many  men  now 
engaged  in  crime  would  crawl  for  cover  like  worms  bur¬ 
rowing  into  the  ground.  And  how  many  others,  like  birds 
with  broken  wings,  would  seek  their  safety  in  the  open 
light.  When  the  books  are  opened  before  the  Great  White 
Throne,  there  will  be  those  who  will  be  made  very  miser¬ 
able  by  the  light  of  the  Saviour’s  countenance.  For  them 
His  very  presence, — and  He  is  onmipresent  in  the  uni¬ 
verse, — will  be  eternal  torment. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“believe”  in  John’s  usage  (see  my  article  on  “The  Ethics 
of  ‘Believe’  in  the  Fourth  Gospel”  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
January,  1923).  I  have  studied  every  case  in  which  the 
word  occurs.  John  does  not  mean  intellectual  belief,  that 
is  always  taken  for  granted  (see  below,  section  on  the 
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unevangelized).  He  means  a  positive  moral  reaction  of 
the  man’s  whole  being  toward  the  Saviour.  The  best 
modern  word  I  know  of  to  express  John’s  idea  of  belief, 
is  allegiance.  If  one  gives  full  allegiance  to  the  Son  of 
God,  he  “shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life.” 
But  if  one  refuses  to  give  full  allegiance  to  Christ,  he 
“shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.” 

In  the  Garden  of  Eden  God  did  not  give  men  a  great 
body  of  moral  precepts,  but  one  command,  obedience  to 
which  should  bring  them  into  harmony  with  God’s  divine 
purpose.  When  the  Israelites  had  failed  to  do  God’s  will 
and  were  plagued  with  fiery  serpents,  it  was  not  perfec¬ 
tion  which  God  required,  but  faith  in  His  way  of  sal¬ 
vation,  which  was  for  them  to  look  to  the  serpent  hung 
upon  a  pole,  and  (by  implication)  to  accept  and  believe 
in  God’s  way  of  somehow  punishing  sin  and  forgiving  the 
sinner.  God  has  always  dealt  with  men  according  to  some 
one  great  revealed  principle.  Abraham,  full  of  short¬ 
comings  according  to  perfect  standards,  yet  believed  God’s 
promise,  and  it  was  “accounted  to  him  for  righteousness.” 
As  these  great  single  tests  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
typical  of  Christ,  so  at  last  Christ  was  given  to  the  world, 
became  sin  for  us,  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth  like  the 
serpent  representing  our  sin,  in  order  that  all  men  might 
be  drawn  to  Him  and  “believe  unto  salvation.”  Christ  is, 
and  in  type  always  has  been,  the  great  single  test  which 
God  has  for  the  world.  God  says  to  mankind,  not  “Do 
this,”  or  “Do,”  or  “Do  not  do  a  thousand  things  relating 
to  the  moral  law,”  but  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  He  says, 
“What  will  you  do  with  me  who  love  you?  Spit,  smite, 
and  crucify,  and  I  will  forgive  (Lk.  23:34)  for  ye  know 
not  what  ye  do.  But  reject  me  utterly  and  finally,  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  convinced  you  of  sin,  and  I  will 
reject  you.”  “This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  (those  who  “obey  not  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”)  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.”  This  is  the 
reason  for  eternal  punishment,  that  the  radiant  presence 
of  the  Christ  is  rejected  by  despicable  humanity.  God 
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seeks  men.  God  forgives  men.  God  helps  men.  What 
a  wonderful  Saviour!  And  yet  men  reject  Him! 

What  of  the  Unevangelized? 

The  question  is  here  raised,  Are  there  not  some  who 
neither  accept  nor  reject  Christ?  We  must  give  Christ’s 
own  answer:  “He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  ns** 
(Mk.  9:40)  :  “He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me  (Lk. 
11:23) :.  (It  seems  to  me  very  wrong  to  quote  one  of 
these  passages  without  the  other) .  These  two  statements 
are  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
The  fact  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  some  are  for  Christ, 
or  against  Him,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  before  God 
every  man  must  come  to  one  position  or  the  other. 

But  the  next  question  to  be  asked  is.  Are  there  not 
many  who  have  not  an  adequate  understanding  of  Christ? 
not  only  in  heathen  lands,  but  in  our  own  country?  In 
answer  to  this  question  we  may  safely  make  four  state¬ 
ments  from  the  Scripture,  which  taken  together  give, 
I  believe,  a  reasonable  answer : 

(1)  No  one  can  escape  eternal  punishment  without 
faith  in  Christ. 

I  Cor.  3:11,  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

Acts  4:12,  “And  in  none  other  is  there  salvation:  for  neither 
is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men, 
wherein  we  must  be  saved.” 

(2)  One  may  accept  Christ  in  other  terms  than  those 
with  which  the  Christian  organized  church  is  familiar. 

John  1:9,  “(Christ  is)  the  true  light  even  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  world.” 

Micah  5:2,  “But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrathah,  which  art  little  to 
be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  out  of  thee  shall  one  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  are  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting.” 

Psalm  19:1,  3,  A.  V.,  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.  .  .  .  There  is  no  speech 
nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.” 

Who  can  deny  that  the  “voice”  which  spoke  to  Socrates 
may  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  the  Second  Person  of  the 
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Eternal  Trinity,  “whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old.” 
I  want  to  be  careful  not  to  misinterpret  the  following 
verse,  but  it  does  certainly  seem  to  suggest  that  Christ 
may  be  accepted  in  terms  which  perhaps  the  organized 
church  has  too  often  neglected: 

Matt.  25:40,  “And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my 
brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me.” 

(3)  All  men  have  enough  light  so  that  they  are  with¬ 
out  excuse  before  God,  if  they  do  not  accept  Christ  in 
some  terms. 

Rom.  1:20,  “For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  His  everlasting  power  and  divinity;  that  they 
may  be  without  excuse.” 

Rom.  10:17,  18,  “So  belief  cometh  of  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  Christ.  But  I  say.  Did  they  not  hear?  Yea,  verily.  Their 
sound  went  out  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends 
of  the  world.” 

(4)  God  takes  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  un¬ 
evangelized,  by  putting  the  responsibility  for  that  ignor¬ 
ance  where  it  belongs. 

Acts  17:30,  “The  times  of  ignorance  therefore  God  overlooked.” 

Ezek.  33:7,  8,  “So  thou,  O  son  of  Man,  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman 
unto  the  House  of  Israel;  therefore  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth 
and  give  them  warning  from  me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked, 
0  wicked  man  thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  thou  dost  not  speak  to 
warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his 
iniquity,  hut  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand.*' 


I  believe  Paul  must  have  had  this  passage  from  Ezekiel 
in  mind  when  he  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts 
20:26,  27),  “Wherefore  I  testify  unto  you  this  day  that 
I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  shrank  not 
from  declaring  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.”  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  may  also  have  been  in  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  (I  Cor.  9:16,  17),  “For  if  I  preach  the  Gospel, 
I  have  nothing  to  glory  of,  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me, 
yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.  For  if 
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I  do  this  of  mine  own  will,  I  have  a  reward,  but  if  not 
of  mine  own  will,  I  have  a  stewardship  intrusted  to  me.” 
Again  Paul  wrote  (Rom.  1:14),  “I  am  a  debtor  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  foolish.”  Christians  are  debtors  to  the  unevan¬ 
gelized  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  executor  of  a  will 
is  a  debtor  to  the  heirs  as  long  as  he  holds  their  property 
from  them.  Will  God  eternally  punish  the  heirs  of  His 
grace,  merely  because  the  executors  of  the  testament 
neglected  their  trust?  Evidently  not.  The  unevangelized 
will  be  saved  or  lost  according  as  they  accept  or  reject 
Christ  (”the  light  which  lighteth  every  man**),  in  the 
terms  which  they  know.  But  their  blood  will  be  required 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  know  the  Gospel  and  do  not 
preach  it.  Non-missionary  Christianity  is  not  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  one  who  does  not  care  to  tell  others  about  Christ 
simply  does  not  belong  to  Christ,  and  will  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  before  God  for  the  spiritual  poverty  in  the  lives  of 
those  he  should  have  reached  with  the  Gospel. 

Farther  than  the  above  four  statements  we  cannot  go 
in  answering  the  question  with  regard  to  the  unevan¬ 
gelized  ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  support  our  prop¬ 
osition  that  every  normal  human  being  (with  regard  to 
the  insane  and  those  dying  in  infancy,  see  Hodge,  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  26)  either  accepts  or  rejects 
Christ  as  his  Personal  Saviour. 

Rejecting  Christ  is  Eternal  Sin 

Our  proposition,  that  the  eternal  sin  of  rejecting  Christ 
is  the  reason  for  eternal  punishment,  involves  three  sup¬ 
porting  propositions:  (1)  That  the  sinner  lives  forever, 
as  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  annihilation;  (2)  that  the 
sinner  sins  forever,  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  a  “second 
chance”  for  repentance;  (3)  that  the  sinner  is  to  be 
punished  forever,  and  that  this  eternal  punishment  is  a 
moral  necessity  in  a  moral  universe. 

The  Sinner  Lives  Forever 

It  is  my  impression,  after  careful  thought,  that  the 
Scripture  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  indestructi- 
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bility  of  the  personal  identity  of  the  human  soul.  There 
are  many,  however,  among  whom  are  the  disciples  of 
“Pastor  Russell,”  who  teach  that  the  souls  of  the  unright¬ 
eous  will  be  annihilated.  The  Scripture  references  to 
eternal  punishment  are  the  strongest  refutation  of  the 
teaching  of  annihilation.  No  one  can  be  punished  “for 
ever  and  ever”  “in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb,”  if  he  is  not  to  exist  forever 
and  ever.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  opposite  of 
“eternal  life”  must  necessarily  be  annihilation.  Life  and 
death,  however,  as  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 
Paul  and  John  particularly,  are  words  which  have  an 
ethical  and  spiritual  significance,  and  do  not  relate  to  the 
mere  matter  of  eternal  existence.  Paul  refers  to  the  un¬ 
saved  as  those  who  are  “dead  in  trespass  and  sins,”  but 
he  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  existent.  John  gives 
the  purpose  of  Jesus’  ministry,  “That  they  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.”  But 
John  (if  it  is  the  same  John  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse) 
makes  it  very  plain  that  the  opposite  of  this  “life”  is  not 
mere  non-existence.  “The  second  death”  is  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment  (Rev.  20:14).  The  word  anoXXvfu,  used  (Jn.  3:16 
and  elsewhere)  to  describe  the  destruction  and  lost  con¬ 
dition  of  those  who  do  not  accept  Christ,  is  sometimes 
said  to  denote  annihilation.  This  is  not  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  for  in  many  passages  (Mt.  10:6;  Mt.  15:24;  Lk. 
15 :4 ;  Lk.  15 :9,  24,  32 ;  Lk.  19 :10)  the  things  to  which  the 
word  is  applied  are  spoken  of  as  being  sought  for.  No 
one  seeks  for  a  thing  which  is  totally  annihilated,  but 
for  that  which  is  lost,  or  in  a  miserable  condition.  The 
teaching  of  the  annihilation  of  the  souls  of  unbelievers 
is  wholly  without  foundation  in  this  word,  or  in  any  other 
Scriptural  teaching. 

The  Sinner  Sins  forever 

We  come  now  to  a  very  crucial  point  in  the  discussion 
of  eternal  punishment.  It  is  our  contention  that,  if  one 
consciously  and  voluntarily  accepts  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
Personal  Saviour,  though  his  life  may  show  much  vacilla¬ 
tion,  and  he  may  at  times  be  a  “prodigal,”  yet  he  will 
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never  reverse  his  decision.  Conversely,  if  one  consciously 
and  voluntarily  rejects  Christ,  though  he  is  left  absolutely 
free  from  outward  compulsion,  he  will  never  reverse  his 
decision.  To  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  word,  I  am  arguing 
for  the  essential  moral  consistency  of  the  human  soul 
throughout  eternity.  This  thought  is  the  necessary  com¬ 
plement  of  our  contention  for  the  free  moral  agency  of 
the  human  soul.  I  believe  that  our  arguments  up  to  this 
point  will  warrant  the  extreme  statement  that  moral  free¬ 
dom,  especially  in  the  matter  of  one’s  relationship  to 
Christ,  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  every  individual  by  the 
very  “determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.” 
Prof.  Fullerton  (Introd.  to  Philos.)  is  very  much  agitated 
about  the  question,  however.  He  says  that  he  does  not 
want  as  a  neighbor  anyone  whose  moral  acts  are  not 
determined  by  heredity  and  environment,  for  no  one  would 
know  what  such  a  person  was  going  to  do  next.  Such 
fears  are  groundless,  however,  if  one  recognizes  as  a 
supplement  to  the  truth  of  moral  freedom,  the  truth  of 
essential  moral  consistency.  By  the  study  of  Psychology, 
or  by  the  simple  observation  of  character  formation,  we 
become  conscious  of  the  process  by  which  human  beings 
reach  decisions,  and  of  the  permanency  of  those  decisions. 
William  MacDougall’s  chapter  on  “Development  of  the  Sen¬ 
timents”  (Social  Psychology),  (barring his  determinism) , 
is  very  suggestive  on  this  subject.  I  find  the  idea  very 
essential,  that  thinking,  deciding  minds  will  be  self- 
consistent  in  their  decisions.  Of  course,  because  of  the 
variety  and  intricacy  of  human  experience,  this  consist¬ 
ency  becomes  apparent  only  after  a  comparatively  long 
period  of  time. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  said  (Mk.  3:29),  “Whosoever 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  never  for¬ 
giveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin.**  In  the  verses 
immediately  preceding  this  one,  we  find  that  the  scribes 
had  said  of  Christ,  “He  hath  Belzebub,  and  by  the  prince 
of  demons  casteth  he  out  the  demons.”  Christ  had  been 
evidencing  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  by 
which  he  worked,  was  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  issue 
before  the  scribes  was  clear  cut  and  unavoidable,  The 
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evidence  was  all  there.  They  simply  chose  to  blaspheme 
and  reject  the  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  he 
worked,  and  with  him,  they  were  rejecting  the  God  who 
sent  him.  It  is  a  clear  and  flagrant  case  of  rejecting 
God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  calls  it  '‘eternal 
sin** 

This  is  evidently  the  “sin  unto  death”  (I  Jn.  5:16,  17) 
which  cannot  be  forgiven  because,  as  we  have  shown  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  essentially  a  refusal  to  accept  forgiveness.  The 
impossibility  of  forgiveness  is  not  based  on  God’s  arbi¬ 
trary  withdrawal  of  grace  after  a  certain  point.  Christ 
died  for  those  who  he  knew  would  not  accept  him,  “tasted 
death  for  every  man”  (I  Jn.  2:2).  God’s  word  to  Noah, 
sometimes  rendered,  “My  spirit  will  not  always  strive 
with  man”  (Gen.  6:4),  is  clearly  a  mistaken  rendering 
and  does  not  fit  the  context,  see  margin  of  Am.  R.  V. 
The  basis  of  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness  is  not  God’s 
Spirit  ceasing  to  strive  (see  p.  48),  but  man*s  refusal 
to  be  forgiven,  and  as  it  clearly  seems  to  me,  the  moral 
ontological  necessity  for  eternal  consistency  in  this  re¬ 
fusal. 

I  must  pause  here  to  anticipate  an  objection.  Are  there 
not  many  examples  of  men  who  lived  sinful,  ungodly  lives 
until  they  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  who  then  re¬ 
pented  and  showed  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit”  in  their  liv¬ 
ing?  There  certainly  are.  I  have  heard  hundreds  of 
testimonies  of  such  men  in  churches  and  rescue  missions, 
and  in  my  army  experience.  I  believe  that  I  have  always 
detected  in  these  testimonies  a  thought  something  like 
this :  “I  should  have  come  to  Christ  before ;  I  should  have 
sought  him  more  earnestly ;  but  when  at  last  He  found  me 
and  I  found  Him,  then  I  accepted  Him.  I  had  never  really 
understood  before  that.**  In  other  words,  delayed  conver¬ 
sion  may  be  due  to  delayed  evangelization,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  those  thus  converted  had  previously 
been  in  a  state  of  conscious  voluntary  rebellion  against 
Christ.  One  who  is  in  such  a  state  will  never  repent. 

God  was  very  longsuffering  in  the  days  of  Noah  (I  Pet. 
3:2),  giving  men  full  opportunity  to  repent,  but  when 
it  became  apparent  that  “every  imagination  of  the 
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thoughts  of  man’s  heart  was  only  evil  continually/*  God 
sent  destruction  upon  the  earth.  The  common  translation 
of  Hebrews  12 :17  is  very  misleading.  It  sounds  as  though 
Esau  sought  with  tears  to  repent,  but  was  prevented  arbi¬ 
trarily.  The  gender  of  the  pronouns  in  Greek,  however, 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  “the  blessing”  which  Esau 
sought  with  tears,  just  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Genesis 
narrative,  and  not  a  “place  of  repentance.”  To  seek  for 
a  place  of  repentance  is  practically  to  repent,  and  those 
who  are  guilty  of  eternal  sin  will  never  repent. 

The  passage  in  Hebrews  6:4-6,  is  probably  the  clearest 
commentary  we  have  on  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mk.  3 :29 : 

“For  as  touching  those  who  were  once  enlightened  and  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  age  to  come, 
and  then  fell  away,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.” 

This  passage,  I  firmly  believe,  does  not  describe  any 
who  ever  really  accepted  Christ  as  their  Personal  Saviour 
from  sin,  but  those  who,  like  Judas  and  many  others  who 
are  “without  excuse”  before  God,  have  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  know  the  blessings  of  life  in  Christ,  and 
have  rejected  Him.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
resultant  condition  of  these  persons  is  described  not  in 
terms  of  any  arbitrary  judgment  of  God,  but  in  terms  of 
their  permanent  moral  consistency,  though  there  were 
a  thousand  “chances  after  death,”  “It  is  impossible  to 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance.” 

Progressive  Nature  of  Moral  Life 

Spiritual  and  moral  life  is  dynamic.  It  does  not  for 
one  moment  stop  moving  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
We  need  to  give  earnest  heed  lest  we  “drift  away”  (Heb. 
2:2)  into  a  permanent  decision  against  Christ.  “Today 
if  ye  shall  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts!”  (Heb. 
3:7,  8).  This  progressive  nature  of  life  is  one  of  the 
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strongest  evangelistic  arguments  we  have,  as  shown  in 
the  following  sayings  of  Paul : 

Rom.  6:19,  “As  ye  presented  your  members  as  servants  to  un¬ 
cleanness  and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity,  even  so  now  present  your 
members  as  servants  to  righteouanesa  unto  aanctification.** 

Gal.  6:7,  8,  “Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  unto  his 
own  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth 
unto  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  eternal  life.” 

In  the  following  references  we  have  the  same  thought : 

James  1:16,  “Sin,  when  it  is  full  grown,  bringeth  forth  death.” 

Ps.  84:7,  “They  go  from  atrength  to  atrength;  every  one  of  them 
appeareth  before  God  in  Zion.” 

Prov.  4:18,  “But  the  path  of  the  righteous  is  as  the  dawning 
light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.” 

Nothing  but  the  regenerative  power  of  Our  Saviour  can 
stop  the  downward  trend  of  sin.  If  we  accept  Him, 
we  are  “converted,”  faced  in  a  new  direction,  and  begin 
the  ever  developing  life  of  righteousness  in  His  strength. 
If  one  rejects  Him,  consciously  and  voluntarily,  in  what¬ 
ever  terms  He  may  appear,  one  will  never  repent,  for  sin 
is  fully  as  dynamic  as  righteousness.  There  is  no  other 
hope  but  Christ. 

Satan’s  soliloquy  in  book  four  of  Milton’s  “Paradise 
Lost”  represents  with  remarkable  truth,  I  believe,  the 
condition  of  a  soul  in  eternal  sin.  He  thus  addresses 
himself : 

“Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand? 

Thou  hadst  Whom  hast  thou  then,  or  what,  to  accuse. 

But  Heaven’s  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all? 

Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since,  love,  or  hate. 

To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

O,  then,  at  last  relent!  Is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left? 

None  left  but  by  submission : 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain. 

By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore! 
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Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall: 

So  farewell  hope,  and,  with  hope,  farewell  fear. 

Farewell  remorse!  All  good  to  me  is  lost; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  God.  .  . 

The  Scripture  is  positive  in  the  teaching  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  moral  consistency  of  the  human  soul: 

Rom.  11:29,  “For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  not  repented 
of.” 

Rev.  22:11,  “He  that  is  unrighteous,  let  him  do  unrighteousness 
still;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  made  filthy  still;  and  he  that 
is  righteous,  let  him  do  righteousness  still:  and  he  that  is  holy, 
let  him  be  made  holy  still.” 

The  Sinner  is  to  be  Punished  Forever 

The  moral  reason  for  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  rejecting  Christ  is  the  eternal  nature  of  the  sin 
itself,  which  we  have  just  discussed.  Eternal  sin  makes 
necessary  eternal  punishment.  An  argument  against  this 
eternal  duration  is  sometimes  advanced  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  translated  “eternal”  originally  meant  “age¬ 
long,”  and  not  literally  “without  end.”  This  is  another 
example,  however,  of  the  frequently  observed  etymological 
fallacy.  One  might  as  well  argue  that  every  boy  is  a 
knave,  because  “knave”  and  “Knabe”  come  from  the  same 
root ;  or  that  to  apologize  does  not  mean  to  confess  a  fault 
in  modern  English  usage,  because  the  Greek  word  from 
which  “apology”  comes  did  not  have  that  signification. 
The  word  used  to  denote  the  duration  of  final  punishment 
(see  Scripture  references  in  Introductory  note  II)  means 
“eternal”  in  New  Testament  Greek.  It  describes  also 
eternal  comfort  (II  Thes.  2:16),  eternal  spiritual  values 
(II  Cor.  4:18),  and  the  eternal  throne  of  God  (Heb.  1:8). 

Section  III.  The  Elements  in  Eternal  Punishment 
The  Place  of  Eternal  Punishment 

As  to  the  place  of  eternal  punishment,  and  how  that 
place  will  be  bounded,  if  it  has  or  will  have  boundaries, 
we  must  frankly  confess  that  we  know  but  little.  It  has 
never  been  revealed.  It  would  be  useless  to  study  the 
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Scriptural  words  referring  to  Hell  for  an  answer  (see 
Intro.  Note  III)  for  they  all  refer  to  a  condition  of  the 
unbelieving  dead  before  the  last  judgment,  and  not  to 
eternal  punishment.  The  place  of  eternal  punishment  is 
referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  “Lake  of  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone”  (Rev.  19:20;  20:10,  14  and  15;  21:8),  but  we  are 
not  told  what  are  the  delimitations  of  that  lake.  The  place 
is  elsewhere  referred  to  as  “outer  darkness”  Mt.  25:20; 
8:22;  22:13).  The  meaning  is  quite  clear  in  each  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  phrase ;  the  wicked  are  to  be  outside  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  household  of  God.  But  this  gives  us  no 
information  as  to  the  place  where  they  will  be. 

A  thought  similar  to  that  of  “outer  darkness”  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Matt.  25:41,  “Depart  from  me  cursed.”  The 
place  of  punishment  is  somewhere  away  from  the  place 
where  Christ  is  associated  in  blessed  fellowship  with  His 
own.  Some  would  leap  to  the  conclusion  suggested  in 
this  verse  that  eternal  punishment  is  simply  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  God.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  the  Omnipresent  Christ  who  will  bid  the  cursed  to 
depart.  It  is  true  that  “our  sins  separate  between  us 
and  God”  (Isa.  59:2).  We  have  no  better  way  to  express 
the  result  of  sin ;  but  what  is  probably  meant  is  that  our 
sin  separates  us  from  His  approval,  and  brings  us  under 
His  wrath.  “Go,”  He  will  say,  but  we  know  that  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  His  eyes  “as  a  flame  of  fire”  (Rev.  1:14) 
will  follow  them.  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  place  of  eternal 
punishment  will  be  in  sight  of  the  presence  of  the  Christ 
and  His  angels,  and  evidently  of  His  saints  also  (Rev. 
14:10;  II  Thes.  1:8,  9;  Isa.  2:19;  6:22-24.  See  Intro. 
Note  II).  How  shall  we  summarize  the  teaching  of  the 
Scripture  concerning  the  place  of  eternal  punishment? 
We  speak  of  a  place  because  we  are  not  able  to  think  of 
human  souls  as  existing  without  being  somewhere,  but 
the  question  “Where?”  is  not  answered  for  us  in  the  Bible. 
We  are  merely  told  that  it  is  somewhere  in  the  presence 
of  God. 
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Material  Elements  Associated  with  Eternal  Punishment 

There  are  in  the  Scripture  certain  references  to  material 
elements  in  eternal  punishment,  namely,  worms,  fire,  and 
brimstone  or  sulphur.  These  references  are  so  casual  as 
to  indicate  that  they  provoke  no  questions  in  the  minds 
of  contemporary  readers  of  the  Biblical  manuscripts. 
They  were  evidently  clearly  understood.  In  our  day,  how¬ 
ever,  these  references  to  material  elements  in  eternal 
punishment  are,  to  many,  a  very  considerable  stumbling 
block.  They  are  not  clearly  understood.  The  question  is. 
What  possible  relationship  can  there  be  between  material 
worms,  fire,  and  sulphur,  and  the  punishment  of  non¬ 
material  souls?  And  the  further  question  is.  What  mean¬ 
ing  did  the  inspired  writers  actually  intend  to  convey  in 
mentioning  these  material  elements  in  connection  with 
eternal  punishment? 

Historical  Interpretation 

I  believe  in  the  so-called  “literal”  view  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  but  I  believe  that  the  word  “literal”  (im¬ 
plying  that  every  letter,  Latin  “Ktera,”  is  inspired)  is 
badly  misunderstood.  It  sounds  as  though  we  believe 
that  there  are  no  figures  of  speech  in  the  Bible,  which, 
of  course,  there  are.  My  view  could  more  properly  be 
termed  “historical.”  That  is,  /  believe  in  the  inerrancy 
of  the  actual  historical  meaning  which  was  intended  by 
the  inspired  writers.  The  one  question  I  would  ask  in 
interpreting  any  Scripture  therefore  is.  What  were  the 
words  really  intended  to  mean  in  their  historical  setting  ?* 

The  Romanists  hold  to  a  stupid  literalism  in  interpreta¬ 
tion.  When  Christ  says,  “This  is  my  body,”  He  is  made 
to  mean  that  the  bread  is  actually  transformed  into  His 

♦This  is  the  question  of  interpretation,  and  leads  naturally  to 
the  correlated  question  of  application,  Are  there  any  factors  in 
our  environment  which,  differing  from  the  historical  setting  of 
whatever  passages  of  Scripture  might  be  under  discussion,  change 
l^e  application  of  this  Scripture  to  us?  There  are  surprisingly 
few  such  factors,  though  there  are  some  (e.  g.,  changes  in  sanitary 
methods  of  cooking,  etc.,  which  make  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of 
the  ancient  sanitary  code  applicable  to  us).  Problems  of  human 
faith  and  practice  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  every  age  and  place. 
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flesh;  and  by  the  same  token  I  suppose,  when  He  said, 
“I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,”  He  meant  that  He 
was  transformed  into  wood  and  bark,  and  the  disciples 
into  twigs,  fruit,  and  leaves.  No,  “literal”  is  the  wrong 
word.  The  Bible  must  be  taken  honestly  in  its  true  his¬ 
torical  meaning.  Let  us  therefore  seek  this  historical 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture  passages  which  associate 
material  elements  with  eternal  punishment. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  'purpose  of  the  inspired 
writers,  in  referring  to  material  elements  in  connection 
with  eternal  punishment,  was  to  teach  that  the  wicked 
will  be  eternally  in  the  Presence  of  the  Holy  God,  and 
that  this  Presence  will  he  terrible  for  them.  This  propo¬ 
sition  may  sound  rather  startling.  I  would  not  presume 
to  suggest  a  figurative  interpretation  did  I  not  believe 
that  it  represents  the  true  historical  meaning.  The  reader 
is  asked  to  weigh  the  following  arguments  carefully,  and 
not  to  accept  them  unless  the  Spirit  bears  witness  to  them 
as  true. 

Worms  and  Fire 

Isaiah  (Isa.  14:11;  66:22-24),  and  Jesus  (Mk.  9:48) 
associate  worms  with  eternal  punishment,  and  both  men¬ 
tion  fire  with  the  worms.  This  must  therefore  be  a  figure 
of  speech,  for  worms  and  fire  cannot  literally  exist  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time.  To  make  these  words  literal 
is  to  make  them  void  of  meaning  for  human  beings,  which 
certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  inspired  writers. 
In  Mark  14 :43-49  Christ  is  saying,  “If  a  hand,  or  a  foot, 
or  eye  causes  you  to  offend,  cut  it  off,  or  pluck  it  out. 
Rather  should  men  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  be  thrown 
out  whole  into  Gehenna  (translated  Hell)  where  their 
worm  never  dies,  and  their  fire  never  goes  out.”  Now 
Gehenna,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  was,  long  before  Isaiah  and  long  after 
Christ,  the  city  dumping  place  for  all  sorts  of  refuse. 
Doubtless  it  was  always  infested  with  worms,  and  we 
know  that  fires  were  always  kept  burning  there  to  con¬ 
sume  the  rubbish.  Gehenna  was  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
what  the  rockpile  incinerator  is  to  some  army  camps. 
All  sorts  of  refuse,  including  even  carcases  of  dead  ani- 
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mals,  were  thrown  there  to  be  burned  or  eaten  by  worms 
as  the  case  might  be.  With  these  facts  very  familiar  in 
the  minds  of  His  hearers,  Christ  says  that  those  who  cling 
to  sin  rather  than  yielding  to  God,  will  be  cast  into  a 
Gehenna  where  both  worms  and  fire  are  eternal.  It 
surely  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  Christ  used  this 
expression  as  a  figure  of  speech  to  represent  the  moral 
nature  of  eternal  punishment.  Eternal  sin,  which  is  the 
eternally  multiplying  worm  of  putrefaction  of  the  souls 
of  unbelievers,  will  be  surrounded  by  eternal  fire  which 
is  the  Scriptural  type  (see  fire  with  “fire  and  brimstone” 
below)  of  the  Presence  of  the  Holy  God. 

Fire  and  Brimstone 

We  pass  now  to  the  Scripture  references  to  “fire”  and 
“brimstone”  (see  Intro.  Note  II).  As  in  the  case  of 
“worms  and  fire,”  our  only  question  is.  What  did  the  ones 
who  wrote  these  words  intend  them  to  mean? 

We  have  already  indicated  the  fact  that  fire  is  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  type  of  the  presence  of  God.  We  read,  e.  g.,  “Our 
God  is  a  consuming  fire”  (Deut.  4 :24 ;  Heb.  12 :29) .  Fire 
is  a  symbol  of  God’s  Presence  to  Abraham  (Gen.  15:16), 
to  Israel  (Ex.  19:18;  Deut.  4:11,  12,  15,  33,  36;  Isa.  4:5), 
in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  3 :2,  Acts  7 :30) ,  at  Sinai  (Ex. 
19:18;  Lev.  10:2;  Deut.  5:4,  5,  22,  24,  26;  9:10,  15;  10:4; 
Heb.  12:18),  and  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2:3).  First  century 
Jewish  Christians  doubtless  understood  this  symbolism 
very  readily. 

The  ancient  significance  of  brimstone,  or  sulphur,  is 
not  as  generally  understood  today  as  that  of  fire.  Sulphur 
burning  was  a  means  of  purification.  The  Greek  verb 
which  originally  meant  “to  smoke  with  brimstone”  comes 
to  mean  “to  fumigate”  and  sometimes  simply  “to  purify.” 
The  purifying  powers  of  sulphur  fumes  in  fumigating  and 
deodorizing  were  associated  in  the  Greek  way  of  thinking 
with  the  purifying  powers  of  divinity.  In  Greek,  the  word 
brimstone  itself  is  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  meaning 
“divine.”  In  view  of  these  facts,  little  known  by  the 
Christian  public,  but  well  authenticated  nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  we  are  not  indulging  in  speculation  or  fanci- 
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ful  interpretation,  but  are  keeping  well  within  the  fields 
of  genuine  historical  probability,  when  we  say  that  to 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  Scripture  “fire”  or  “fire  and 
brimstone”  typified  the  Presence  of  the  Holy  God. 

The  Presence  of  Christ  the  Agency  of  Torment 

We  therefore  conclude  that  when  John  wrote  that  the 
unbelieving  shall  be  “cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone,”  “shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in 
the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb'*  (Rev.  21 :8  and  14 :10) ,  he  meant  exactly  the  same 
thing  that  Paul  meant  when  he  said  that  the  wicked  shall 
be  punished  “6?/  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  by  the  glory 
of  his  power”  (II  Thes.  1:8,  9).  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  Presence  of  the  Christ  they  have  spurned  which  will 
make  eternity  a  terror  for  unbelievers.  A  worm  which 
will  not  cease  to  putrefy,  eternally  surrounded  by  fire,  a 
foul  odor  which  will  not  cease  to  be  vile,  eternally  per¬ 
meated  by  sulphur  smoke,  these  expressions  are  figures 
of  speech  to  represent  the  eternal  condition  of  those  who 
reject  Christ,  but  still  must  live  somewhere  in  His  Holy 
Presence. 

Evil  men  cannot  live  comfortably  in  the  presence  of 
good.  John  says  of  Cain  (I  Jn.  3:12),  “And  wherefore 
slew  he  him  (Abel)  ?  Because  his  works  were  evil  and 
his  brother’s  righteous.”  Strong,  in  his  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  seems  to  argue  that  it  is  the  presence  of  Christ 
which  makes  eternity  terrible  for  unbelievers,  for  he  says 
(p.  1034) : 

“II  Thes.  1:8,9,  “Who  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal  de¬ 
struction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His 
might” — ^here  ottoj  from,  equals  not  separation,  but  ‘proceeding 
from,’  and  indicates  that  the  everlasting  presence  of  Christ,  once 
realized,  ensures  everlasting  destruction.” 

Hosea  also  gives  a  sentence  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
(Hos.  13:9) :  “It  is  thy  destruction,  O  Israel,  that  thou  art  against 
Me,  against  thy  Help.” 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  autobiography 
of  John  G.  Paton  that  the  story  is  told  of  the  atheist  who 
had  refused  to  listen  to  the  name  of  God  for  many  years. 
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Finally  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  a  minister  came 
to  see  him.  The  minister  tried  to  speak  of  God,  but  the 
atheist,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  cried  out,  “Yes  I  know  there 
is  a  God  and  a  just  one,  too,  but  I  hated  Him  in  life  and 
I  hate  Him  in  death.”  And  so  he  passed  into  eternity. 
Illustrations  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied.  What  the 
presence  of  the  parent  is  to  the  unrepentant  child  in  sin, 
such  will  be  the  presence  of  Him  Whose  “eyes  are  as  a 
fiame  of  fire,”  to  those  who  reject  Him. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  any  hypocrisy  or  any  self¬ 
hardening  will  enable  the  rebellious  soul  to  endure  the 
presence  of  the  Saviour  without  discomfort.  “All  things 
are  naked  and  laid  open  before  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
Whom  we  have  to  do.”  For  those  who,  like  Peter,  even 
after  great  sin,  can  look  into  the  face  of  Jesus  and  say, 
“Thou  knowest  (perhaps  no  man  would  know  it,  for  we 
have  failed  so  miserably,  but)  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee,” — ^for  those,  the  Presence  of  Christ  will  be  the  all 
inclusive  happiness  of  Heaven.  But  for  those  who  (Heb. 
10:29)  have  “trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  they  were 
sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace,” — I  think  everybody  must  be  moved  by 
the  marvelous  love  of  God  revealed  in  the  appropriateness 
of  His  dealing  with  such!  Would  to  God  we  could  per¬ 
suade  them  now  to  accept  the  “sanctification”  which  is 
completely  provided  for  them  through  the  “blood  of  the 
covenant!”  For  those  who  refuse  the  Saviour,  there  is 
no  other  hope  (Heb.  10 :26,  27) ,  “but  a  certain  fearful  ex¬ 
pectation  of  judgment  and  a  fierceness  of  fire  which  shall 
devour  the  adversaries.”  Mark  now,  that  this  is  not  due 
to  any  arbitrary  or  artificial  penalism,  not  to  any  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  love  of  God;  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  because  God  is  what  He  is,  love,  and  because  they 
are,  and  have  willed  to  be,  what  they  are,  despisers  of  love, 
therefore  for  them  (Heb.  10:31)  “It  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Living  God!” 

Rest  in  God*s  Love 

I  believe  that  with  the  above  interpretation  of  eternal 
punishment,  we  can  more  readily  come  to  the  point  of 
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resting  the  case  of  humanity  with  God,  and  accepting  His 
plan  of  discipline  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scripture. 
Someone  has  said  that  if  he  were  in  Heaven,  and  knew 
one  soul  was  in  Hell,  he  would  be  miserable.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  feel  so  about  it.  I  regret  inexpressibly  that  any¬ 
one  should  reject  My  Saviour,  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  regret  that  those  who  reject  Him  must  live  in 
His  presence  forever. 

Section  IV.  Conclusion 
Divine  Vengeance  and  Mercy 

I  have  prayed  very  earnestly  that  in  endeavoring  to 
come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  Scriptural  Doc¬ 
trine,  I  might  not  seem  to  any  to  be  destroying  the  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  a  previous,  and,  I  believe,  inferior  inter¬ 
pretation  rested.  I  have  endeavored  to  go  very  carefully 
step  by  step,  and  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  what 
the  Bible  really  teaches  on  this  subject.  Some  will  now 
ask  the  old  question,  “What  is  this?  A  new  teaching?” 
I  reply  emphatically  that  it  is  not.  It  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  a  Medieval  interpretation  and  get  back  to 
original  Scripture  teaching. 

Divine  vengeance  is  not  like  human  revenge.  Those 
passages  which  would  seem  to  teach  that  God  delights 
in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  have  been  misunderstood. 
We  read,  “Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will  repay”  saith  the 
Lord,”  and  we  forget  the  verse  taken  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  merciful  in  the  Bible,  for  it  forbids  human 
revenge  and  substitutes  God’s  longsuffering  plan  for  His 
creatures  (Rom.  12:19):  “Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not 
yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath,  for  it  is 
written.  Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.” 

Prof.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  told  me  recently  of  a  situation 
which  in  a  measure  illustrates  God’s  attitude  toward  those 
who  reject  His  grace.  A  certain  minister  has  a  son  who, 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  has  continued  to  harden  him¬ 
self  in  sin.  He  is  so  diseased  morally  and  physically  that 
he  can  no  longer  be  a  member  of  his  father’s  household. 
He  is  so  hardened  in  evil  that  there  seems  (though  God 
alone  knows)  no  possibility  of  his  repentance.  His  father 
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supports  him  in  an  institution  and  provides  for  him  there. 
What  remorse  without  repentance,  bitterness  without  sor¬ 
row,  hardened  selfishness  without  gratitude  the  younger 
man  must  feel  in  the  presence  of  his  father  I  can  scarcely 
imagine.  This  is  his  punishment.  But  the  father  has 
done  all  that  he  can  do,  except  to  be  untrue  to  himself 
and  his  love  for  righteous  members  of  his  household. 

Likewise,  we  must  be  fully  persuaded,  God  has  done 
all  that  Omnipotence  can  do  to  save  every  one.  He  died 
for  us  in  the  person  of  the  Son,  and  if  a  thousand  deaths 
could  do  more.  He  would  die  a  thousand  times.  Had  there 
been  one  lost  soul  in  the  world,  God  would  have  died  for 
him.  Would  it  save  one  soul  from  Hell,  God  would  create 
a  new  world  for  each  individual.  But  He  cannot  make 
right  wrong.  He  cannot  be  untrue  to  the  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  which  gives  value  to  love,  and  gives 
eternal  life  to  those  who  love  the  Saviour. 

Divine  mercy  is  not  limited,  it  is  refused.  “His  mercy 
endureth  forever.”  “He  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.”  The 
common  version  translation  of  Genesis  6 :3  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate.  The  correct  translation,  and  the  only  one 
which  fits  the  context  is,  “My  breath  shall  not  always 
remain  in  man,  .  .  .  but  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years.”  In  other  words,  God  simply  stated  the 
measure  of  human  life  from  that  time  on.  God’s  Spirit 
certainly  will  always  strive  with  man,  in  some  way,  else 
there  is  no  eternal  punishment  of  any  sort.  God  by  His 
works  of  Providence  manifests  Himself  to  mankind  in 
blessing  and  disasters,  peace  and  happiness,  sorrow  and 
bereavement,  and  all  that  He  does  calls  His  children  closer 
to  Him;  but  all  that  He  does  only  drives  the  rebellious 
farther  from  His  blessing  and  deeper  into  His  wrath. 
God’s  Spirit  always  strives  with  man,  while  some  sur¬ 
render  themselves  to  His  love  and  others  harden  them¬ 
selves  in  rebellion.  When  Pharaoh  had  repeatedly  refused 
to  let  Israel  go  to  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  it  is  written  that 
God  several  times  more  hardened  his  heart;  but  how? 
Simply  by  revealing  more  and  more  of  Himself  as  a 
Saviour.  Israel  turned  to  Salvation  and  Egypt  was  hard- 
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ened  in  eternal  sin,  just  while  God’s  Spirit  was  striving 
with  man. 

The  Presence  of  God 

Finally,  the  greatest  thought  that  has  come  in  all  this 
study  is  that  eternal  punishment — and  eternal  glory  as 
well — is  what  it  is,  simply  because  God  is  what  He  is, 
and  strives  to  manifest  Himself  to  human  creatures  whom 
for  love’s  sake.  He  has  made  free  to  accept  or  reject  Him. 

“Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  Thy  Presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven. 
Thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  the  grave,  behold 
Thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 
Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 
If  I  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night 
shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not 
from  Thee,  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day.  The  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  night  are  both  alike  to  Thee”  (Ps.  139 :7-12) . 

What  will  be  the  joy  of  heaven,  if  not  the  Presence  of 
our  risen  Saviour  “Who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for 
us?”  “And  His  servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  they  shall 
see  His  face'*  “We  know  that  when  He  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is !” 

What  will  be  the  torment  of  eternal  punishment,  if  not 
the  same  Presence  of  Him  Whom  they  have  willed  to  hate? 
We  must  live  through  all  eternity  in  the  Presence  of  God, 
somewhere  in  the  universe  in  which  He  is  everywhere 
supreme.  Why  not  get  right  with  Him  now,  before  it  is 
too  late? 
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DOCTOR  MOFFATT’S  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF 
THE  BIBLE^ 

BY  PARKE  P.  FLOURNEY 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  new  and  quite  remarkable  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  the  Old  Testament  published,  the  first  volume  in 
1924  and  the  second  in  1925,  together  with  the  New 
Testament  published  in  1913,  in  a  single  volume,  is  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  is  “a  fresh  translation  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  not  a  revision  of  any  English  version’’  (VII). 

To  appreciate  it  fully,  he  says,  “depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  reader  to  detach  his  mind 
for  the  time  being  from  time-honoured  associations” 
(Ibid), 

Dr.  Moffatt  is,  doubtless,  conscientious  and  thoroughly 
honest  in  intention ;  and  the  reader  soon  finds  that  these 
“time-honoured  associations”  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
influence  the  translator’s  judgment. 

In  the  Preface,  he  tells  his  readers:  “To  the  best  of 
my  ability  I  have  tried  to  be  exact  and  idiomatic.”  He 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  conclusions  of  what  is  called 
the  German  higher  criticism,  if  not  primo  morsu,  yet 
with  the  fullest  conviction  of  their  correctness.  Few, 
if  any,  scholars  in  England  have  more  fully  given  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  these  questions,  and  to  teaching 
others  how  to  study  them.  He  has  lectured  to  theolog¬ 
ical  students  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  England 
as  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  exegesis,  in 
Oxford  University,  and  in  Scotland  as  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  U.  P.  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow;  and  at 
Yale  University,  in  our  own  country. 

As  to  the  position  he  takes  in  these  theological  instruc¬ 
tions  and  lectures,  we  may  judge  from  the  following: 

'  The  Old  Testament,  A  New  Translation  by  James  MofTatt, 
D.D.,  L.Litt.,  M.A.  (Oxon),  New  York,  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  Copy¬ 
right,  Vol.  I,  1924,  Vol.  II,  1926. 
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“I  have  been  obliged  as  an  honest  translator  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  or  two  strata  which  have  been  fused  and  con¬ 
fused  in  the  traditional  text.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  known  to 
most  people  that  the  first  five  or  six  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  compiled  from  several  sources.  .  .  .  One 
is  a  Judahite  narrative  (J),  the  other  originating  in 
Northern  Israel  (E).” 

Dr.  Moffatt’s  object  is  to  make  the  Bible  speak  to  the 
people  of  the  present  time,  not  in  the  ancient  English 
of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries,  but  in  that  used  in  our 
homes,  in  our  shops,  on  our  streets  and  in  all  our  daily 
intercourse.  This,  no  one  can  deny,  is  a  praiseworthy 
aim  in  the  translator. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  who  feels  that  the  space  he 
can  rightly  occupy  is  limited,  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
many  peculiarities  in  this  work.  After  the  issue  of  the 
first  volume  concluding  with  Esther,  others  have  already 
noted  the  use  of  new  terms  for  a  number  of  old  ones  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar  from  childhood,  and  some 
of  us  are  likely  to  feel  that  the  old  are  better,  more  digni¬ 
fied,  and  truer  to  great  ideas  which  they  have  expressed 
to  generation  after  generation,  than  the  new.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  “Lord,”  or  Jehovah  (R.  V.),  God’s  name  for 
Himself  as  the  Author  of  the  covenant  which  He  makes 
with  His  people,  may  be  etymologically  correct  in  the  form 
which  Dr.  Moffatt  uses, — “The  Eternal,” — ^yet  we  feel 
that  He  is  infinitely  more  to  us  than  one  having  existence 
without  limit  in  the  past  and  in  the  future.  It  seems 
impersonal,  like  “The  Absolute.”  This  may  be  called 
merely  a  feeling  we  have ;  but  our  feelings  about  Him  to 
whom  we  bow  in  reverence  and  love  as  our  “Father  in 
heaven,”  are  no  trivial  or  trifling  matters. 

Dr.  Moffatt’s  designation  of  the  ark  by  which  God,  in 
mercy,  saved  a  remnant  of  the  sin-ruined  race,  as  a 
“barge,”  seems,  somehow,  to  blot  out  the  colors  of  that 
rainbow  of  beauty  and  hope  and  covenant  promise  on  the 
departing  cloud  of  the  deluge.  And  then,  speaking  of 
God’s  covenants  as  “compacts,”  seems  largely  to  empty 
them  of  that  meaning — ^the  bond  binding  us  to  our  God — 
which  is  the  immovable  foundation  of  our  highest  hopes. 
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A  shock  is  felt  when  we  cross  over  to  the  second  volume 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  turn  to  a  notable  and  most 
precious  passage  in  Isaiah  which  the  treasurer  of  Queen 
Candace  of  Ethiopia  returning  from  Jerusalem,  where 
he  had  been  a  worshipper  of  the  true  and  living  God, 
was  reading,  as  Philip,  sent  of  God,  joined  him.  He 
was  perplexed,  not  knowing  who  was  the  rejected  and 
abused  person  of  whom  the  prophet  spoke.  Philip 
preached  unto  him  Jesus'*  and  he  believed,  was  baptized 
and  “went  on  his  way  rejoicing.” 

Dr.  Moffatt  has  done  a  strange  thing  to  this  passage  in 
Isaiah.  He  has  taken  a  liberty  with  it  which  is  hard 
for  us  to  understand.  In  Isaiah  52:13,  after  the  words, 
“my  servant,”  he  has  inserted  the  word  “Israel,”  making 
it  read,  “My  Servant  Israel.”  Then,  in  the  53rd  chapter 
2nd  verse,  he  has  put  in  the  word  “Israel”  again.  He 
translates  these  two  verses  so  near  together,  thus: 

“Behold  my  Servant  Israel  yet  shall  rise,  he  shall  be 
raised  on  high.”  Then,  in  the  second  verse  of  the  53rd 
chapter,  we  read  with  astonishment,  “Why,  Israel  of  old 
grew  like  a  sapling,”  etc.  This  chapter  which  tells  us 
“of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  glory  which  should 
follow,”  “which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into” 
(I  Peter  1:10),  Dr.  Moffatt  so  translates  as  to  represent 
Israel  as  our  Saviour.  Mary  Magdalene’s  cry  of  anguish 
reverberates  in  every  Christian  heart :  “They  have  taken 
away  my  Lord.” 

Here  is  grand  larceny  indeed! 

What  authority  is  there  for  the  treatment  of  this  pass¬ 
age  in  this  fashion?  You  may  examine  our  Hebrew  text, 
or  the  old  translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint,  Jerome’s 
translation  into  Latin,  used  by  the  Roman  church  since 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  Douay  version  of 
it,  and  nowhere  will  you  find  a  trace  of  what  this  “new 
translation”  gives  us,  without  the  least  evidence  that  the 
word  Israel  belongs  in  either  of  these  two  texts  in  this 
passage  which  so  clearly  predicts  Christ’s  agonies  and 
death  for  our  redemption.  Let  us  hear  George  Adam 
Smith,  as  he  speaks  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the 
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preceding  chapters  of  Isaiah:  It  was  to  him  that  Dr. 
Moffatt  dedicated  this  Book. 

‘To  the  very  Rev. 

Sir  George  Adam  Smith 
From  whom  I  learned  Hebrew 
And  more  than  Hebrew’^ 

In  his  “The  Book  of  Isaiah,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  262-267  (pub¬ 
lished  ^about  seventeen  years  ago),  we  see  that  he  has 
been  discussing  the  use  of  this  name,  “The  Servant  of 
Jehovah,”  used  in  previous  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  finds 
it  to  be  a  “personification”;  first,  of  Israel  as  a  whole, 
then  of  the  faithful  in  Israel,  then  of  a  prophet,  then, 
of  “that  Prophet”  promised  through  Moses  (Deut.  18  ;15 
quoted  in  Acts  3:22). 

He  concludes  the  discussion  thus  (Ibid,  p.  267) :  “In 
Ch.  L,  the  Servant  is  no  longer  called  Israel,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented,  not  as  one  part  of  the  nation  over  against  the 
mass  of  it,  as  if  he  were  one  individual  over  against  other 
invidiuals;  that  in  fine,  the  Personification  of  Ch.  49 
has  become  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an 
actual  Person.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say:  “This  brings  us  to  the  cul¬ 
minating  passage  Ch.  LII-LIII.  Is  the  Servant  still  a 
personification,  or  at  last  a  Person?” 

“It  may  relieve  the  air  of  that  electricity  which  is  apt 
to  charge  it  at  the  discussion  of  so  classic  a  passage  as 
this,  and  secure  us  calm  weather  in  which  to  examine 
exegetical  details,  if  we  at  once  assert,  what  none  but 
prejudiced  Jews  have  ever  denied,  that  this  great  proph¬ 
ecy,  known  as  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  one  Person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  achieved  in 
all  its  details  by  Him  alone.  .  .  .  We  are  by  no  means 
compelled  to  adopt  the  impersonal  view  of  Ch.  LIII.”  This 
he  emphasizes  on  page  269. 

The  late  Dr.  C.  K.  Cheyne,  the  well-known  Oxford  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  is  credited  with  the  bringing  of  the  higher 
criticism  to  English  students,  speaks  in  the  same  way 
of  the  53rd  Chapter  of  Isaiah.  See  Cheyne — Prophecies 
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of  Isaiah,  Vol.  I,  p.  62.  Note. — “This  is,  I  am  aware,  not 
the  explanation  which  has  become  traditional  among  lib¬ 
eral  critics.” 

In  his  comment  on  Is.  53:6,  he  says,  Vol.  II,  29-53: 

“Consequently,  ‘The  Servant,’  can  hardly  be  a  personification, 
either  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  or  of  its  pious  ones,  or  even 
of  the  body  of  the  prophets.”  .  .  . 

“Thus  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  becomes  at  last  practically  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Messianic  King.” 

Suppose  Dr.  Moffatt  had  been  seated  in  the  chariot, 
instead  of  Philip,  and  in  answer  to  the  Treasurer’s  anxious 
question  had  preached  unto  him  Isj'ael.  Would  he  have 
gone  on  his  way  to  Ethiopia,  rejoicing? 

Dr.  Moffatt’s  “New  Translation”  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment^  was  published  in  1913,  and  as  New  Testament 
Greek  and  exegesis  was  his  specialty,  has  been  reckoned 
by  some  quite  superior  to  his  later  translation  of  the 
two  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Many  quotations 
from  it,  as  it  lies  before  me,  might  be  made,  substantiat¬ 
ing  this  opinion,  did  space  permit. 

There  are  many  of  his  translations  in  different  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  which  are  admirable.  The  reader  who 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  early  training  in  a  Bible- 
reading  family,  has  not  been  accustomed  to  church  attend¬ 
ance,  and  is  therefore  unfamiliar  with  the  English  of  the 
Authorized  version  with  which  most  of  us  have  been 
familiar  from  childhood,  will  understand  this  modem 
translation  better  than  the  old.  The  ordinary  Bible  reader, 
too,  will  often  be  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  many  passages  which  have  been  almost  mean¬ 
ingless  to  him.  But  while  many  translations  of  words 
are  striking  and  interesting,  leading  one  to  read  on  and 
see  what  will  come  next,  there  are  things  which  impress 
one  with  the  view  that  this  translator  is  taking  unusual 
liberties  with  the  original.  One  of  these  is  the  frequent 
transposition  of  portions  of  the  text  he  is  translating 
from  its  place  in  the  original  to  another  place  which  he 

1  The  New  Testament,  A  New  Translation  by  James  Moffatt, 
D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Yates  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exe¬ 
gesis,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 
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thinks  preferable.  This  looks  as  if  he  imagined  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  better  than  that  of  the 
writer,  and  that  he  can  present  it  in  a  better  order  than 
the  writer  has  done.  Now  we  freely  admit  that  there 
may  be  some  cases  in  which,  by  injury  to  manuscripts, 
written  and  read  centuries  ago,  and  injured,  or  by  mis¬ 
placement  of  leaves  in  them,  disorder  has  been  produced ; 
but  we  have  evidence  of  very  few  cases  of  this  sort  in 
New  Testament  manuscripts. 

Dr.  Moffatt,  also,  often  paraphrases  instead  of  merely 
translating.  His  translation  of  some  words,  too,  empties 
them  of  their  full  significance.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  we  have  always  read, 
“And  the  Word  was  God,”  we  find  in  Dr.  Moffatt’s  “New 
Translation,”  “The  Logos  was  divine.”  And  we  know  that 
some  of  our  day  will  say,  when  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
discussed,  “Of  course,  He  is  divine;  we  are  all  divine.” 
This  is  only  one  of  many  such  instances. 

Again,  he  sometimes  uses  a  Greek  text  different  from 
that  which  either  the  A.  V.  or  R.  V.  translators  used, 
a'nd  of  which  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  of  its  correct¬ 
ness.  An  outstanding  instance  of  this  is  his  treatment 
of  Matthew  1:16.  He  translates  this  verse,  “Jacob  the 
father  of  Joseph,  and  Joseph  (to  whom  the  virgin  Mary 
was  betrothed)  the  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called  ‘Christ’.” 
Here  again,  the  Christian  reader  utters  the  Magdelene’s 
cry  of  agony,  “They  have  taken  away  my  Lord” ;  but  he 
is  presently  relieved  by  the  next  words,  which  tell  us 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  are  assured  that  He 
is  with  us  still. 

This  translation  cannot  take  Him  away,  for  the  next 
words  (verses  18-25)  negative  it.  The  birth  passage  in 
the  Gqspel  of  Luke,  and  the  whole  New  Testament,  the 
Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles — all,  to  the  last 
words  of  Revelation,  show  that  it  is  untrue.  The  words 
of  our  Lord  Himself,  “I  and  My  Father  are  One,”  “Before 
Abraham  was  born  (R.  V.)  I  am,”  reassures  us;  as  His 
one  word,  “Mary !”  turned  the  tortured  woman’s  agony  to 
joyful  recognition,  voiced  in  the  exclamation,  “Rabonni !” 
(My  Lord).  Later,  we  hear  Thomas,  the  doubter,  too. 
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crying  “My  Lord,  and  my  God” !  on  seeing  that  his  doubts 
were  groundless. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  psychology  of  this  great 
scholar,  who  could  write,  “Joseph,  the  father  of  Jesus,” 
and  immediately  translate  (as  he  does  so  truly  and  strik¬ 
ingly)  the  verses  that  follow,  18-25,  which  contradict 
this,  and  plainly  assert  the  divine  paternity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

That  the  Greek  text  which  is  thus  translated  by  Dr. 
Moffatt  has  been  manipulated,  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
context,  and  by  the  whole  New  Testament,  which  estab¬ 
lishes  it  for  the  ordinary  Bible  reader,  but  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  eminent  critics  of  its  texts  like  the  great 
New  Testament  professor.  Dr.  Eberhard  Nestle  of  Maul- 
bron,  and  the  brilliant  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge  University. 

Their  discussions  of  the  “Ferrar  Group,”  which  brings 
us  this  peculiar  reading  in  only  four  of  the  great  number 
of  its  copies  which  have  been  preserved,  cannot  be  given 
here.  For  these,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Nestle’s 
Textzuil  Criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  Prof. 
Harris's  article  on  The  New  Syriac  Gospels,  in  The  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  for  November,  1894.  Space  can  be 
allowed  only  for  their  conclusions  here.  Nestle  says, 
page  99: 

“Now,  the  only  Greek  manuscripts  that  present  a  form 
corresponding  to  this  are  four  minuscules,  346,  556,  624 
and  626,  which  differ  in  this  respect,  even  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Ferrar  Group  to  which  they  belong.”  .  .  . 

“If  we  had  no  more  than  our  oldest  uncials,  or  the 
great  body  of  our  minuscules  to  go  by,  no  one  could 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  in  our  Greek  text  all  is 
not  in  perfect  order.” 

Prof.  J.  Rendel  Harris  says  (p.  673),  that  the  writer 
of  the  peculiar  readings  of  the  text  of  the  Ferrar  group 
of  Matthew  1:16  etc.  “is  not  the  composer  of  the  text, 
but  some  later  person,  very  near  the  date  of  the  first 
hand,  who  has  attempted  to  make  the  story  non-miracu- 
lous  by  a  series  of  inadequate  incisions  and  excisions  in 
an  already  existing  text.” 
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His  conclusion  is  that  (I  quote  his  quotation)  “an  enemy 
hath  done  this.’^  Dr.  Harris  draws  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Irenaeus  which  probably  points  to  the  origin  of 
this  early  manipulation  of  the  text  of  Matthew  1:16. 
After  speaking  of  the  “Talmudic  legend”  and  “the  re- 
vilings  of  Celsus,”  he  adds:  “The  antiquity  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  may  also  be  seen  from  Irenaeus’s  statement  that 
Cerinthus  denied  the  virgin  birth,  because  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  an  impossibility*'  (Italics  his).  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  current  belief  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cerinthus, 
i.  e.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Cerinthus  was  a  younger 
contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John,  it  is  evident  that  this 
Jewish  contention  found  a  place  in  New  Testament  records 
very  soon  after  they  were  written.^  This  old  view  of  the 
Jews,  who  rejected  Christ  knowing,  as  they  falsely  imag¬ 
ined,  whence  He  came,  has  a  recrudence  in  these  days  of 
Modernism,  or  Liberalism,  as  some  prefer  to  name  it. 

What  the  outcome  is  to  be  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Many  in  most  denominations  seem  to  be  doubting  their 
creeds,  and,  at  least,  leaning  towards  this  “go  as  you 
please”  doctrine,  and  yet  professing  that  they  still  hold 
on  to  the  truth,  “as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus  Christ.”  The  best 
we  can  hope  is  that  they  are  only  leaning  in  their  tempo¬ 
rary  perplexity,  and  by  divine  grace  may  be  enabled  yet  to 
“stand  up  for  Jesus”  and  be  restored  to  steadfast  faith 
in  Him  and  faithfulness  to  Him.  But  leaning  is  not  a 
safe  attitude. 

This  departure  from  Christian  creeds,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  rationalistic,  anti-supernatural  teaching  from 
pulpits  and  much  of  our  secular  literature,  if  persisted  in, 
can  end  only  in  a  calamity.  Its  teachers  may  claim  to  be 

1  The  peculiar  text  in  four  copies  of  the  Ferrar  Group  in  Matthew 
1:16  is  traced  to  a  Greek  text  from  which  the  Lewis  Sinai-Syriac 
was  translated. 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Lewis  thought  that  another  explanation  was 
to  be  preferred,  and  several  distinguished  critics,  Wellausen  among 
them,  expressed  their  agreement  with  her.  But  her  explanation 
preserves  the  deity  of  our  Lord  as  stated  in  the  context.  Mary,  as 
well  as  Joseph,  was  evidently  a  descendant  of  David.  If  this  was 
not  so,  why  did  she  have  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled?  But 
Nestle  and  Harris’  seems  to  me,  clearer  and  better. 
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Christians;  but  of  those  who  “confess  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,”  the  beloved  disciple  says 
(2  John,  verse  7),  “This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist.” 

They  may  call  their  beliefs  (or  rather,  unbeliefs)  a 
religion  or  even  Christian  religion.  But  denying  that 
Christ  has  come — the  Son  of  the  living  God — in  human 
flesh  for  our  redemption,  they  surely  have  no  right  to  this 
claim.  They  may  think  their  modernist  liberalism  a 
religion,  but  we  cannot  consider  it  the  Christian  religion. 

As  to  the  claim  that  it  is  superior  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  creeds,  we  may  well  admit  that  a  dead  orthodoxy 
that  produces  none  of  that  fruit  for  a  perishing  world 
which  He  who  is  “The  True  Vine”  exhorts  all  His  mem¬ 
bers  to  bring  forth  (John  15)  is  a  pitiable  and  discredit¬ 
able  thing,  and  no  Christianity  at  all.  The  dead  branches 
are  only  fit  for  fuel.  But  when  we  see  the  church  of 
Christ,  in  spite  of  all  its  faulty  members,  busy  in  His 
service,  and  unquestionably  the  greatest  force  in  this  sin¬ 
ful  and  suffering  world  for  its  comfort  and  salvation 
from  sin,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  theoretical  philosophy 
of  anti-supernaturalist  rationalism  is  superior  to  it. 

W.  H.  Mallock,  the  nephew  of  the  brothers,  Hurrell 
and  James  Anthony  Froude,  a  man  of  the  world,  but  a 
keen  observer  of  religious  conditions  in  England  after 
the  Oxford  movement,  gives  us  accounts  of  the  liberalism 
in  connection  with  that  surprising  religious  convulsion. 
His  uncle,  Hurrell  Froude,  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
promoters  of  the  Romeward  quest,  while  his  brother  An¬ 
thony,  the  distinguished  historian,  became  an  agnostic. 
Whether  there  was  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect  here,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  decide ;  but  as  we  find  that,  while  many 
distinguished  men  went  over  to  Rome,  Bishops  Manning 
and  Newman  becoming  Cardinals,  a  wave  of  rationalistic 
liberalism  carried  multitudes  in  the  opposite  direction, 
this  seems  probable. 

Mallock,  a  most  brilliant  writer  and  lecturer  on  political 
and  socialistic  subjects,  tells  us  in  his  very  interesting 
book,  “Memoirs  of  Life  and  Literature”  about  Jowett, 
the  Master  of  Balliol,  under  whom  he  studied  while  a 
student  at  Oxford.  This  great  scholar  was  in  holy  orders. 
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and  on  rare  occasions  occupied  the  pulpit,  but  if  not  an 
absolute  unbeliever,  he  was  at  least  an  exceedingly  broad 
Broad  Churchman. 

Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  Canon  Farrar,  also,  though  he 
wrote  that  life  of  Christ  which  was  so  popular  in  this 
country,  are  spoken  of  in  this  book  as,  at  least,  having 
leanings  in  the  direction  of  liberalism.  He  says:  “I 
found  particular  satisfaction  in  analyzing  utterances  of 
dignitaries  of  the  Broad-Church  party,  such  as  Farrar 
and  Wilberforce,  whose  plan  for  rejuvenating  the  co¬ 
herence  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  to  reduce  all  its  doc¬ 
trine  which  savored  of  the  supernatural,  to  symbols,  etc.” 
In  connection  with  this,  he  tells  a  little  story  about  the 
great  Master  of  Balliol :  “A  certain  Russian  thinker  who 
knew  little  of  Jowett’s  opinions,”  he  says,  “was  describing, 
as  an  interesting  event,  the  development  of  a  religion  in 
Russia  which  claimed  to  be  Christian,  and  at  the  same 
time,  purely  rational.”  “Was  it  a  good  religion?”  asked 
Jowett,  with  a  somewhat  curt  civility.  “No,”  said  the 
Russian,  reflectively,  “it  was  not  a  good  religion.  It  was 
schlim-schlam.  It  was  veesh-vash.  It  was  vot  you  call 
‘Broad-Church.*  ” 

I  am  afraid  we  have  something  among  us  now,  not 
entirely  dissimilar,  and  should  heed  the  warning — “Be 
not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines.” 
And  we  do  well  to  “remember  those  who  have  spoken 
to  us  the  word  of  God,”  .  .  . 

“Imitate  their  faith — Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
and  today  and  forever”  (Hebrews  13:7,  8,  read  the 
Greek) .  May  our  “faith”  ever  be,  not  this  or  that  waver¬ 
ing,  man-made  religious  theory,  but  Christ.  Let  Him  ever 
be  our  belief.  Truly  knowing  Him,  we  need  no  other 
theolog\\  He  is  “The  Truth.”  It  is  all  in  Him  “in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.” 
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IX 

When  we  assume  the  direct  derivation  of  Matthew 
from  Mark,  it  is  desirable  to  know  with  some  particu¬ 
larity  the  amount  and  character  of  the  omissions,  the 
Matthaean  compiler  must  be  conceived  as  having  made 
from  the  mass  of  material  before  him.  We  have  already 
noted  that  he  must  have  rejected  about  30  per  cent,  of 
what  was  available  to  his  use,  and  that  within  this  heavy 
total  of  omission  must  have  been  included  876  words  of 
the  Savior’s  discourse,  7  whole  incidents,  and  a  numerous 
array  of  small  notices.'  I  make  some  additions  to  the 
last — ^two  geographical  (3:7-8;  5:20)  and  eight  personal 
(3:6;  4:10;  6:15;  7:3-4;  11:11,  18;  14:1;  15:1)  items, 
and  thus  bring  the  total  up  to  67.  The  tabular  statement. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1925,  p.  349,  as  now  revised, 
is  as  follows: 

SMALL  NOTICES 

(Present  in  Mark,  Absent  from  Matthew) 

Number  of 
Notices 


Geographical .  7 

Numerical  . 12 

Personal . 17 

Descriptive  .  3 

Chronological  and  circumstantial . 28 


Total  . 67 


It  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fore¬ 
going  67  short  notices  by  no  means  constitute  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  list  of  such  items.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  3,579 
words  found  in  Mark  but  not  in  Matthew  represent  an 

1  The  reader  is  not  to  understand  that  all  of  the  classes  of 
omissions  made  by  the  Matthaean  writer,  or  else  additions  made  by 
the  Markan,  are  claimed  as  mutually  exclusive  groups.  Some  of  the 
876  words — 66  as  a  matter  of  fact — are  included  in  the  7  whole 
instances. 
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aggregate  largely  made  up  of  small  passages.^*  The  67 
may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  rather  notable  facts 
which  it  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  class  as  omissions 
made  by  a  Matthaean  compiler,  but  which  are  readily 
understood  when  viewed  as  additions  inserted  by  the 
writer  of  Mark. 

Distribution  of  the  3,579  Words 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  material  contained  in  Mark,  but  not  in  Matthew,  is 

2  The  reader  may  be  interested  to  know  how  the  aggregate  of 
3,579  words  of  matter  present  in  Mark  but  absent  from  Matthew 
has  been  compiled.  The  general  principle  has  been  followed  of 
excluding  words,  phrases  and  sentences  as  to  the  propriety  of 
whose  inclusion  there  seemed  to  be  substantial  doubt.  In  short, 
3,679  words  stands  as  a  conservative  estimate.  Although  the  reader 
may  use  the  tabular  statement  in  connection  with  a  detailed  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  texts  and  thus  be  able  to  determine  a  good  deal 
as  to  my  manner  of  making  the  compilation,  a  brief  discussion  of 
a  few  examples  of  material  included  and  excluded  will  perhaps  be 
acceptable. 

In  Mk.2:19b  are  10  words  which  I  exclude.  They  are  more  or 
less  a  repetition  of  the  question  immediately  preceding.  This  would 
not  justify  their  exclusion  if  it  were  reasonably  certain  that  the 
Savior  uttered  them.  They  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  force  of  the  question,  and  as  such  may  simply  be  a 
statement  of  the  writer  of  Mark  or  may  have  been  originally  a 
marginal  comment.  In  either  case,  they  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
Savior's  question.  They  occur  neither  in  Matthew  nor  in  Luke. 

I  have  excluded  also  the  expressions  found  in  3:28,  4:30  and 
4:32  and  rendered  “wherewithsoever  they  shall  blaspheme,”  “How 
shall  we  liken”,  and  “when  it  is  sown”.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  all  appear  in  the  text  as  words  of  the  Savior.  And 
further,  I  have  omitted  the  words  of  3:32  translated  “Behold,  thy 
mother  and  thy  brethren  without  seek  for  thee.”  These  are  words 
of  direct  discourse  which  are  absent,  as  such,  from  the  Matthaean 
text.  I  am  perhaps  in  error  in  this  omission.  If  so,  my  mistake  is 
on  the  side  of  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  included  the  Greek  words  in  3:23 
which  have  been  rendered  “How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?”  They 
summarize  the  matter  discussed  in  the  following  context,  and  so 
constitute  something  of  a  repetition.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  are  the  Savior's  words,  and  so  should  be  retained.  Similar  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  the  words  of  4:8  which  have  been  translated  “grow¬ 
ing  up  and  increasing.”  Perhaps  the  words  of  4:14,  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  English  as  “The  Sower  soweth  the  word”,  may 
be  conceived  as  implied  in  the  context.  Nevertheless,  they  are  part 
of  the  Savior's  explanation,  and  this  justifies  their  retention. 

In  4:39,  we  have  certain  words  which  have  been  rendered  “And 
the  wind  ceased”.  These  are  in  the  narrative  framework  and  may 
perhaps  be  implied  in  what  comes  next,  “and  there  was  a  great 
calm.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  former  statement  leads  up  to  the 
latter,  and  is  consequently  a  very  proper  part  of  the  description 
of  what  occurred.  I  retain  the  four  Greek  words. 
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distributed  all  through  the  Markan  narrative.  Of  the 
83  sections  into  which  I  have  divided  the  Second  Gospel, 
only  two  have  failed  to  include  something  non-Matthaean. 

In  the  discussion  which  precedes  the  present  point, 
lists  and  statements  of  non-Matthaean  material  in  Mark 
may  be  found  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  note  in  which 
of  the  83  sections  are  to  be  found  the  7  whole  incidents, 
the  876  words  of  the  Savior,  and  the  67  short  notices. 
Seventeen  sections  will  remain.  I  supply  a  tabular  state¬ 
ment  of  these,  placing  opposite  the  several  sections  suffi¬ 
cient  citations  of  informative  material  contained  in  the 
Second  Gospel,  but  not  in  the  First,  to  enable  us  to  see 
that  fifteen  of  the  sections  include  matter  which  the  Mat- 
thaean  compiler  rejected  or  the  Markan  secondary  writer 
inserted. 

Matthaean  Omissions  or  Markan  Additions  of 
Details  of  Parallel  Miracles 

I  desire  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  amount  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  details  of  miracle-narrative  that  are  contained 
in  Mark,  but  are  not  to  be  read  again  in  Matthew.  Let 
us  confine  our  inquiry  to  the  typical  miracles  that  occur 
both  in  Matthew  and  in  Mark,  and  exclude  from  it  such 
unusual  miracles  as  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Death. 
There  are  fifteen  such  events  recorded  in  both  Gospels. 
And  it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  combined  Markan  account  of  these  consists 
of  fresh  details.  Either  the  Matthaean  writer  omitted 
about  half  of  the  information  before  him,  or  else  the 
Markan  compiler  composed  a  narrative,  only  about  half 
of  which  was  already  extant  in  his  exemplar.  A  tabular 
statement  will  bring  out  the  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Second  Gospel  is  viewed 
as  a  derivative  of  the  First,  the  necessity  of  making  the 
compiler  one  who  adds  about  as  much  new  material  as 
he  accepts  of  matter  already  published  in  his  exemplar, 
causes  no  embarrassment  at  all.  In  fact,  it  tends  to  make 
absurd  the  contention  of  those  who  imagine  that,  with 
Matthew  extant,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  a 
compilation  such  as  Mark,  the  compiler  having  nothing 
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A  CERTAIN  GROUP  OF  SEVENTEEN  MARKAN  SECTIONS 
{All  but  Two  of  these  contain  Non-Matthaean  Matter) 

Position 

of  the  Material  Omitted  from  Matthew  or  Added  in  Mark 
section 

Mk.  1:  1-8  unto  remission  of  sins 

12-13  and  he  was  with  the  wild  beasts 
16-20  with  the  hired  servants 
39  . 

2:18-22  And  John’s  disciples  and  the  Pharisees  were  fasting 
3:31-35  And  a  multitude  was  sitting  about  him 
8:27-30  . 

10:13-16  when  he  saw  he,  he  [Jesus]  was  moved  with  indig¬ 
nation  ...  he  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them 

12:13-17  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give? 

14:10-11  And  they,  when  they  heard  it,  were  glad 

53-54  all  the  chief  priests  .  .  .  and  was  warming  himself 
in  the  light  of  the  fire 

55-64  that  is  made  with  hands  .  .  .  another  made  without 
hands.  And  not  even  so  did  their  witness  agree 
together  ...  all 
65  the  officers 

15:16-20  worshipped  him 
33-38  Behold 

39-41  that  he  so  gave  up  the  ghost  .  .  .  the  less  .  .  .  who, 
when  he  was  in  Galilee,  followed  him,  and  min¬ 
istered  unto  him 

42-47  a  councillor  .  .  .  boldly  .  .  .  And  [Pilate]  marvel¬ 
led  if  he  were  already  dead :  and  calling  unto  him 
the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
any  while  dead  .  .  .  when  he  learned  it  of  the 
centurion  .  .  .  when  he  had  sought 


It  seems  fairly  clear  that  Mk.  1:39  contains  no  item  of 
information  that  may  not  be  read  from  Mt,  4:23-24.  As 
to  Mk,  8:27-30,  the  words  rendered  “on  the  way”  would 
appear  to  constitute  a  piece  of  new  information.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  be  possible  to  take  the  second  aorist  participle 
in  Mt.  16:13  as  concurrent  in  time  with  the  imperfect  ren¬ 
dered  “asked”,  then  perhaps  the  Markan  words  are  implied 
in  the  Matthaean  participle.  I  take  the  safe  course  and 
claim  no  non-Matthaean  information  in  the  Markan  section. 
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THE  TYPICAL  MIRACLE-NARRATIVES  OCCURRING  IN 
BOTH  MATTHEW  AND  MARK 

{Details  Omitted  by  the  Matthaean  Writer  or  Added  by  the 

Markan) 


Miracle- 

Narrative 

Place 

Number  of  Greek 
Words  (WH) 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Whole 

Markan 

Account 

Mat¬ 
thaean 
Omission 
or  Markan 
Addition 

Simon’s  mother- 
in-law 

8:14-15 

1:29-31 

44 

18 

Touching  the 
leper 

1 

OO 

1:40-45 

95 

39 

The  paralytic 

9:  1-8 

2:  1-12 

192 

79 

The  man  with  the 
withered  hand 

12:  9-14 

3:  1-6 

94 

38 

Calming  the 
storm 

8:18-27 

4:35-41 

118 

31 

The  great  herd  of 
swine 

The  ruler’s 

8:28-34 

9:18-19 

5:  1-21 

5:22-24 

345 

222 

daughter 

23-26 

35-43 

199 

134 

The  woman  with 
the  issue  of 
blood 

9:20-22 

5:25-34 

155 

113 

Feeding  the  five 
thousand 

14:13-21 

6:30-44 

236 

104 

Walking  on  the 
sea 

14:22-33 

6:46-52 

137 

29 

The  Syrophoeni- 
cian  woman 

15:21-28 

7:24-30 

130 

67 

Feeding  the  four 
thousand 

16:32-39 

8:  1-10 

146 

25 

The  deaf  and 
dumb  spirit 

17:14-20  21 

9:14-29 

270 

197 

Cure  of  blindness 
at  Jericho 

20:29-34 

10:46-52 

123 

42 

Cursing  the  fig 
tree 

21:17(18)-19 

ll:llb-15a 

73 

2,357 

40 

1,168 
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fresh  to  introduce,  except  “a  few  unimportant  embellish¬ 
ments  and  additions.”^ 

Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  conceive  that  there 
were  strong  reasons  to  construct  a  compilation  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  narratives  of  events,  if  due  weight  is  given 
to  the  consideration  that  the  compiler  had  available  so 
much  fresh  material,  that  the  new  information  as  to  the 
details  of  all  the  typical  miracles  accepted  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  was  just  about  equal  in  amount  to  what  he  was 
taking  over  from  his  exemplar.  The  Markan  writer  ac¬ 
cepted  fifteen  of  the  typical  miracles  of  Matthew,  rejected 
some  details,  and  added  1,168  words  of  new  information. 
He  had  something  fresh  for  each  and  everyone  of  the 
fifteen  narratives.  What  he  added  was  never  less  than 
21  per  cent,  of  what  he  accepted  from  the  Matthaean 
account,  and  in  two  cases  amounted  to  269  and  270  per 
cent. 

The  smallest  relative  amount  of  new  Markan  material 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  Feeding  of  the  four  thousand 
(Mk.  8:1-10).  The  entire  passage  consists  of  146  Greek 
words,  of  which  25  are  unparalleled  in  Matthew.  The 
fresh  material,  accordingly,  amounts  to  17  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  If  Matthew  was,  in  its  narrative  parts,  com¬ 
piled  from  Mark,  then  the  compiler,  in  dealing  with  this 
miracle,  rejected  the  information  contained  in  25  words 
of  his  exemplar.  If,  however,  it  was  Mark  that  was  com¬ 
piled,  then  the  new  matter  added  consisted  of  these  25 
words,  and  the  old  matter  accepted  from  the  exemplar 
was  121  words  (146 — 25=121).  That  is,  the  new  was 
25/121  of  the  old,  which  is  the  same  as  21  per  cent. 

The  two  largest  relative  amounts  of  Markan  material 
unparalleled  in  Matthew  occur  in  the  narrative  of  The 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk.  5:25-34)  and  in  the 
account  of  The  deaf  and  dumb  spirit  (Mk.  9:14-29).  If 
we  attend  to  the  latter  case,  we  note  that  the  miracle  is 
described  in  a  total  of  270  words,  and  that  of  these  197 
are  unparalleled  in  Matthew.  That  is,  on  the  assumption 
of  a  derivative  First  Gospel,  the  compiler  must  have 

» B.  W.  Bacon,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1900- 
1924),  p.  181. 
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rejected  73  per  cent,  of  what  was  before  him  (197/270= 
0.73).  But,  if  we  view  Mark  as  a  compilation  from  Mat¬ 
thew,  then,  since  the  old  material  taken  over  from  Mat¬ 
thew  amounts  only  to  73  words  (270 — 197=73),  we  con¬ 
clude  at  once  that  the  new  is  270  per  cent,  of  the  old 
(197/73=2.70). 

In  the  former  account,  there  are  155  words.  Of  these, 
113  are  additions  by  a  Markan  compiler  or  omissions  by 
a  Matthaean.  If  viewed  as  omissions  made  by  a  compiler 
of  Matthew,  then  these  words  represent  a  rejection  on  his 
part  of  72.9  per  cent,  of  the  material  available  in  his 
exemplar  (113/155=0.729).  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  regarded  as  additions  made  by  a  Markan  compiler, 
the  new  material  amounts  to  269  per  cent,  of  the  old,  a 
matter  of  42  words  (113/42=2.69).  He  added  between 
two  and  three  times  as  much  as  he  took  over  from  Mat¬ 
thew. 

Statistics  as  to  Mark  and  as  to  Markan  Material  Omitted  from 


Matthew  or  else  Added  in  Mark 

Number  of  words  in  Mark . 11  001 

Number  of  words  in  Mark  that  represent  information 
omitted  when  Matthew  was  composed  or  else  added  when 

Mark  was  written .  3  579 

Proportion  of  Mark  omitted  in  the  compilation  of  Matthew 

or  else  added  in  the  preparation  of  Mark — per  cent .  32.5 

Number  of  words  uttered  by  the  Savior  and  contained  in 
Mark  but  not  in  Matthew — these  constituting  discourse  of 
the  Savior  rejected  by  the  writer  of  Matthew  or  else 

added  by  the  compiler  of  Mark .  876 

Proportion  of  Mark  constituted  by  the  876  words  of  the 
Savior’s  discourse  that  were  omitted  by  the  Matthaean 

compiler  or  else  added  by  the  Markan .  8 

Number  of  distinct  incidents  recorded  in  Mark .  83 

Number  of  accounts  of  Markan  incidents  containing  matter 
rejected  by  the  Matthaean  writer  or  else  added  by  the 

Markan  .  81 

Number  of  incidents  omitted  by  the  compiler  of  Matthew 

or  else  added  by  the  writer  of  Mark .  7 

Number  of  Markan  short  notices  of  a  notable  and  informa¬ 
tive  character  rejected  in  the  composition  of  Matthew  or 
else  introduced  as  new  material  by  the  compiler  of  Mark .  67 

Number  of  typical  miracles  common  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  15 
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Number  of  words  employed  in  the  Markan  recital  of  the  15 

typical  miracles  found  in  both  Matthew  and  Mark .  2  357 

Number  of  words  which,  in  the  Markan  recital  of  the  15 
typical  miracles  common  to  both  Gospels,  represent  in¬ 
formation  rejected  by  the  Matthaean  writer  or  else 
information  added  by  the  Markan .  1  168 


Proportion  of  the  2,357  Markan  words  that  are  occupied  in 
recounting  the  15  typical  miracles  found  in  both  Gospels 
which  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  Markan  material 
omitted  in  the  preparation  of  Matthew  or  else  as  fresh 
matter  added  in  the  composition  of  Mark — per  cent...  49.5 

The  Difficult  Short  Passages  in  Mark 

We  come  now  to  a  class  of  fragmentary  passages,  occur¬ 
ring  in  Mark  but  not  in  Matthew,  which,  it  has  been 
thought,  affords  evidence  for  a  substantial  argument 
against  the  conception  that  in  the  Second  Gospel  we  have 
a  derivative  from  the  First.  These  Markan  additions — 
or  Matthaean  omissions — are  of  a  miscellaneous  char¬ 
acter,  though  all  possess  the  common  attribute  of  creating, 
by  their  mere  presence  in  a  record  of  a  divine  life,  some 
conceivable  difficulty  or  embarrassment  for  the  believing 
reader.  Such  things,  it  has  been  imagined,  would  be  omit¬ 
ted  by  a  Matthaean  compiler  or  would  not  be  added  by 
a  Markan  secondary  writer. 

A  notable  example  either  of  an  embarrassing  addition, 
when  Mark  is  viewed  as  secondary  to  Matthew,  or  else 
of  a  difficulty  removed,  when  we  see  in  Matthew  a  deriva¬ 
tive  from  Mark,  may  be  found  in  the  phrase  “with  anger” 
(Mk.  3:5).  Let  not  the  reader  mistake  the  point.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether  such  an  expression 
is  truly  to  be  regarded  as  a  difficulty  hard  to  explain. 
Rather  is  it  a  matter  requiring  us  to  consider  whether  in 
the  very  early  days  a  more  or  less  superficial  reading 
would  have  left  the  reader  with  a  troubled  mind.  If 
now  we  conceive  that  a  consideration  of  this  sort  would 
have  influenced  a  Gospel  writer,  then  we  may  proceed  a 
step  further  and  see,  in  the  absence  of  the  phrase  from 
the  First  Gospel  (see  Mt.  12:13),  a  possible  indication 
of  an  unwillingness,  upon  the  part  of  a  Matthaean  com¬ 
piler,  to  picture  the  Saviour  as  angry. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  our  concern  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  ordinary  readers  of  the  Gospel  records, 
but  with  the  writers.  The  probable  effect  on  the  reader 
might  tend  to  influence  the  author  or  compiler.  But,  even 
so,  the  writer  might  be  unyielding  because  of  other  con¬ 
siderations.  In  short,  the  question  to  be  decided  by  a 
Matthaean  compiler,  working  with  Mark  before  him,  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  an  inquiry  into  the  initial 
reaction  of  the  reader.  Consider,  if  you  will,  the  case  of 
the  compiler  of  Matthew,  when  in  the  course  of  his  work 
he  comes  to  Mk.  3 :5.  The  Gospel  he  is  writing  is  no  doubt 
designed  to  influence  readers.  In  his  exemplar,  he  finds 
Jesus  represented  as  follows: 

“And  when  he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger,  be¬ 
ing  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart,  he  saith  unto  the  man, 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to  view  him  as  reluctant 
to  repeat  the  phrase  “with  anger.”  In  short,  in  cases 
precisely  similar  to  this,  where  avoidance  may  be  secured 
simply  by  a  process  of  omission,  we  may,  I  think,  grant 
that  any  necessity  of  viewing  the  words  as  having  been 
omitted  by  the  Matthaean  compiler,  creates  no  difficulty 
for  the  hypothesis  of  a  Matthew  derived  from  Mark.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  constitutes  no  direct  argument  in  favor 
of  a  derivative  First  Gospel. 

In  order  to  consider  the  case  of  the  alternative  hypoth¬ 
esis,  let  us  picture  the  situation  when  the  Markan  compiler 
has  completed  verse  4  and  is  about  to  set  down  the  par¬ 
ticipial  phrases  which  in  the  Greek  are  modifiers  of  the 
subject  of  “saith.”  In  his  exemplar,  there  are  no  modi¬ 
fying  adjuncts.  But  the  Markan  compiler  is  supplied 
with  information  not  to  be  found  in  the  Matthaean  ac¬ 
count.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  Saviour  at  the  moment 
of  uttering  the  words  “Stretch  forth  thy  hand”  is  known 
to  him.  He  is  aware  that  Jesus  looked  round  about  and 
that  He  did  so  “with  anger.”  Let  us  grant,  in  order  not 
to  complicate  matters,  that  he  was  fully  conscious  that 
some  of  his  readers  would  perhaps  stumble  momentarily 
at  this  view  of  the  Saviour.  How  would  he  decide?  In 
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the  first  place,  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  view  that, 
whether  Mark  be  conceived  as  an  original  or  as  a  deriva¬ 
tive  writing,  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  did  use  the  words. 
It  matters  not  which  of  the  two  alternative  hypotheses 
we  assume  as  the  true  one,  we  still  have  the  Saviour  repre¬ 
sented  as  angry.  The  question  before  us  is,  accordingly, 
whether  it  is  especially  easier  to  understand  that  the 
Markan  writer  penned  the  phrase  under  the  circumstances 
that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  still  unwritten  and  un¬ 
known,  than  to  conceive  that  he  did  so  in  a  situation  where 
the  First  Gospel  was  lying  before  him.  The  composer  of 
Mark,  conceived  as  an  original  author,  may  be  claimed 
(1)  as  having  written  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  Mat- 
thaean  writer  and  (2)  as  being  free  from  whatever  con¬ 
trol  may  properly  be  ascribed  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
when  this  writing  is  made  his  exemplar. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  a  frightful  reduction 
in  the  force  of  any  argument  for  a  tendency  to  omit  the 
words  “with  anger,”  that  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
it  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that  some  Gospel  writer 
did  actually  put  them  into  the  record.  When  we  assume 
that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  an  original  document,  we  do 
not  get  rid  of  this  phrase.  It  is  still  there.  I  conceive 
that  its  presence  in  the  record  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  truly  represents  the  history — ^the  circumstance 
that  Jesus  actually  was  angry.  I  conceive,  further,  that 
Matthew,  the  publican,  one  of  the  Twelve,  did  not  include 
them  in  his  account,  because  this  phase  of  the  scene  did 
not  recur  to  him,  or  because  he  was  not  especially  in¬ 
clined  to  record  the  emotional  aspects  of  an  event  but 
was  more  intent  upon  the  principal  facts.  John  Mark 
may  very  well  have  recorded  them,  partly  because  he 
had  been  informed,  probably  by  the  Apostle  Peter  himself, 
that  anger  really  did  characterize  the  attitude  of  the 
Saviour  at  the  time,  and  partly  because  he  wished  to  give 
as  full  an  account  as  possible. 

At  all  events,  the  words  are  in  the  Markan  document, 
and  we  must  allow  that  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary 
writer  put  them  there.  Will  the  difficulty  of  granting  this 
be  much  eased  if  the  writer  of  the  Second  Gospel  be  made 
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an  original  author,  rather  than  a  compiler,  and  if  his 
period  be  made  a  few  years  earlier,  rather  than  a  few 
years  later  than  that  of  the  Matthaean  writer? 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  considerations 
might  enter,  other  than  that  which  a  difficult  passage 
might  conceivably  produce  upon  the  reader.  And  it  has 
also  been  pointed  out  in  effect  that  one  reason  why  we 
have  the  words  “with  anger”  may  have  been  the  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  part  of  the  Markan  writer  that  the  phrase 
expressed  a  historic  fact.  I  now  emphasize  the  point  that 
the  very  consideration,  that  in  the  picture  presented  in 
Mark  we  have  a  difficulty,  provides  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  that  picture.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  should  have  the  phrase  if  the  words  do  not  reflect 
the  truth.  And  the  correspondence  with  fact  constitutes 
a  reason  why  the  words  were  introduced  by  the  Markan 
writer.  We  have  the  problem  of  accounting  for  their 
presence  in  the  Second  Gospel,  whatever  view  we  take 
of  the  relative  priority  as  between  Matthew  and  Mark. 
If  we  say  that,  when  the  Second  Gospel  is  assumed  to  be 
primary  to  the  First,  good  reasons  for  the  description  of 
the  Saviour  as  angry  are  (1)  that  it  is  probable  that  this 
account  represents  the  truth,  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  it  included  in  such  a  document,  and  (2)  that  it  is 
also  probable  that  the  writer  wished  to  tell  all  that  he 
knew  and  so  give  as  complete  a  view  as  possible —  if  we 
assign  these  reasons,  when  Mark  is  conceived  as  prior  to 
Matthew,  why  should  they  not  serve  as  well  when  we 
reverse  the  time  relation  between  the  two  Gospels? 

In  fact,  when  the  Second  Gospel  is  made  a  derivative 
of  the  First,  there  appear  to  be  but  two  possible  con¬ 
siderations  tending  to  oppose  this  assumption.  The 
Markan  writer  is  then  subject  to  whatever  control  may 
properly  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  the  phrase  in  his 
exemplar,  and  he  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  under  what¬ 
ever  influence  it  may  be  suitable  to  attribute  to  a  less 
primitive  atmosphere  than  otherwise  would  surround  the 
case. 

With  respect  to  the  former  consideration,  the  question 
may  at  once  be  raised  whether  the  principle  is  a  true  one 
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which  maintains  that  a  secondary  writer  would  not  add 
details  to  narratives  found  in  his  exemplar.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  proposition  admits  of  summary  refutation. 
The  three  Synoptic  Gospels  are  so  related  that,  when 
any  one  you  please  is  made  primary  and  either  of  the 
remaining  two  made  secondary,  the  derivative  text  will 
be  found  to  be  replete  with  small  additions. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  setting  up  Mark  as  exemplar 
for  Matthew  and  then  noting,  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
parallel  sections,  that  everywhere  we  have  small  insertions 
of  fresh  material — either  new  items  of  information  or 
developments  of  old  statements.  That  is  to  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  hold  that,  under  the  assumption  that  Mark 
was  compiled  from  Matthew,  the  compiler  would  not  have 
made  the  short  addition  which  includes  the  words  “with 
anger,”  because  this  would  mean  that  he  broke  away  from 
the  restraint  imposed  by  their  absence  from  his  exemplar 
— if  we  hold  this  view,  then  we  will  find  that  the  adoption 
of  the  alternative  sequence  of  composition,  Mark  to  Mat¬ 
thew,  will  not  result  in  ridding  us  of  the  necessity  of 
conceding  that  a  secondary  writer  is  not  so  controlled 
by  his  exemplar  that  he  would  not  make  small  textual 
additions. 

That  we  are  still  compelled,  even  when  we  derive  Mat¬ 
thew  from  Mark,  to  concede  that  the  primary  cannot  be 
relied  upon  so  to  control  the  secondary  that  the  latter 
would  be  substantially  free  from  minor  additions,  may 
be  seen  by  a  thoroughgoing  comparison  of  the  parallel  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  two  texts.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  give 
an  extended  tabulation  of  the  results  of  such  a  compara¬ 
tive  examination.  I  content  myself  with  tabulating  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  small  additions  which  a  Mat- 
thaean  compiler  is  to  be  assumed  as  having  inserted  into 
the  8th  and  9th  chapters  of  his  text.  This  short  list  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  sample. 

It  will  now  be  apparent,  perhaps,  that  no  reliance  may 
be  put  upon  any  contention  that  a  secondary  writer  would 
be  very  sure  not  to  supplement  his  exemplar  by  small 
additions.  We  have  such  additional  matter  whether  we 
make  Matthew  the  primary  and  Mark  the  secondary,  or 
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SMALL  PORTIONS  OF  TEXTUAL  MATTER  PRESENT  IN 
MATTHEW,  UNREPRESENTED  IN  MARK 

(From  Mt  8  and  9) 


8:1  And  when  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain, 

great  multitudes  followed  him 
2  behold 

2  Lord 

14  he  saw 

15  she  arose 

16  with  a  word 

18  Now  when  Jesus  saw  a  multitude  about  him 

24  behold 

28  so  that  no  man  could  pass  by  that  way 

29  behold 

29  art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time? 

31  If  thou  cast  us  out 

32  behold 

32  whole 

33  everything,  and  what  was  befallen  to  them  that 

were  possessed  with  demons 

34  behold 

34  all  the  city 

34  when  they  saw 

9:2  behold 

2  be  of  good  cheer 

3  behold 

6  then 

7  to  his  house 

8  But  when  [the  multitudes]  saw  it 

8  who  had  given  such  authority  unto  men 

10  behold 

13  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  this  meaneth,  I  desire 

mercy  and  not  sacrifice 

13  for 

14  Then 

17  and  both  are  preserved 

18  While  he  spake  these  things  unto  them 

19  arose  and 

20  behold 

21  within  herself 

22  be  of  good  cheer 

24  Give  place 

26  And  the  fame  hereof  went  forth  into  all  that  land 

35  All  the  cities 

35  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 

kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  disease  and 
all  manner  of  sickness 
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whether  we  reverse  the  assumption  and  conceive  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Gospel  as  the  original  document,  and  the  First  as 
the  derivative. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  nevertheless,  to  illustrate  the 
matter  further.  I  give  tabulations  exemplifying  the  sit¬ 
uation,  both  when  Mark  is  viewed  as  derived  from  Luke 
and  when  the  reverse  is  assumed.  The  tables  are  illustra¬ 
tive  only  and  cover  regions  of  comparison  that  are  quite 

SMALL  PORTIONS  OF  TEXTUAL  MATTER  PRESENT  IN 
MARK,  UNREPRESENTED  IN  LUKE 


(From  Mk.  1:22-2:17) 


Place 

in 

Mark 

The  small  portion — in  English 

1:22 

and  not  as  the  scribes 

26 

and  crying  with  a  loud  voice 

27 

a  new  teaching! 

28 

of  Galilee 

29 

and  [of]  Andrew,  with  James  and  John 

31 

and  took  her  by  the  hand 

33 

And  all  the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door 

35 

and  there  prayed 

36 

Simon 

38 

Let  us  go  elsewhere 

39 

and  casting  out  demons 

41 

being  moved  with  compassion 

43 

and  he  strictly  charged  him,  and  straightway  sent 
him  out 

45 

insomuch  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter 
into  a  city 

2:1 

And  when  he  entered  again  into  Capernaum 

1 

it  was  noised  that  he  was  in  the  house 

2 

And  many  were  gathered  together,  so  that  there 
was  no  longer  room  for  them,  no  not  even  about 
the  door 

3 

of  four 

4 

whereon  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay 

8 

in  his  spirit 

9 

take  up  thy  bed 

13 

by  the  sea  side;  and  all  the  multitude  resorted  unto 
him,  and  he  taught  them 

14 

the  son  of  Alphaeus 

15 

for  there  were  many,  and  they  followed  him 

16 

when  they  saw  that  he  was  eating  with  the  sinners 
and  publicans 

17 

when  [Jesus]  heard  it 
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restricted.  Moreover,  they  are  not  claimed  as  complete 
even  within  the  limits  stated. 

Having  disposed  of  the  argument  which  claims  that 
Matthew  is  to  be  assumed  as  secondary  to  Mark  because 
(1)  the  only  alternative  is  the  reverse  assumption  and 
because  (2)  this  involves  us  in  granting  that  a  secondary 
writer  would  add  small  supplements  to  the  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  his  exemplar — having  disposed  of  this  conten¬ 
tion,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  lapse 
of  time  between  the  composition  of  the  most  primitive 
of  our  Gospels,  whichever  one  that  may  be,  and  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  derivative  did  not  witness  such  a  change 
in  the  conditions,  under  which  the  earliest  Gospel  writings 
were  inscribed,  as  to  make  it  highly  improbable  that  the 


SMALL  PORTIONS  OF  TEXTUAL  MATTER  PRESENT  IN 
LUKE,  UNREPRESENTED  IN  MARK 

(From  Lk.  4:31-5:32) 


Place 

in 

The  small  portion — in  English 

Luke 

4:31 

a  city  of  Galilee 

33 

with  a  loud  voice 

34 

Ah! 

35 

having  d.me  him  no  hurt 

36 

and  [with]  power 

38 

great 

39 

rebuked  the  fever 

39 

immediately 

41 

crying  out,  and  saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God 

5:12 

And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  was  in  one  of  the 
cities 

12 

and  when  he  saw  Jesus 

15 

to  hear,  and  to  be  healed  of  their  infirmities 

16 

and  prayed 

17 

who  were  come  out  of  every  village  of  Galilee  and 

Judaea  and  Jeru.'?alem:  and  the  power  of  the 

Lord  was  with  him  to  heal 

19 

into  the  midst  before  Jesus 

25 

glorifying  God 

26 

and  they  were  filled  with  fear 

28 

he  forsook  all 

29 

made  him  a  great  fe^st 

30 

the  Pharisees 

32 

to  repentance 
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compiler  would  create  original  difficulties  or  repeat  others 
present  in  his  exemplar.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  in  the 
early  days  such  a  period  of  change  did  occur  and  further, 
that  Mark  was  written  before  its  occurrence  and  Matthew 
afterwards,  then  naturally  we  should  have  evidence  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  First  Gospel  was  derived  from  the 
Second. 

I  challenge  the  truth  of  any  proposition  asserting  that 
such  a  transition  period  ever  existed  and  also  of  any  prop¬ 
osition  declaring  that,  in  the  event  that  this  time  of  change 
occurred,  Matthew  and  Mark  were  written  on  opposite 
sides  of  it.  However,  before  dealing  with  these  matters 
in  detail,  it  will  be  well  to  get  before  us  some  information 
as  to  just  what  are  the  kinds  of  statements  and  phrases 
which  in  Mark  are  viewed  by  some  as  evidences  of  a 
primitiveness  superior  to  that  of  Matthew.  I  have  already 
cited  one  notable  example — the  presence  in  Mk.  3:5  of  the 
words  “with  anger.”  It  will  be  desirable  to  do  something 
more  than  cite  a  single  instance  of  difficulty.  In  fact, 
I  propose  to  give  an  extended  statement  of  what  may  be 
conceived  as  possibly  constituting  difficulties  in  the  minds 
of  very  ancient  readers,  including  some  which  I  myself 
have  added  to  what  have  been  instanced  by  those  whom 
I  oppose.  But,  before  doing  this,  I  present  a  few  discus¬ 
sions  of  instances  of  real  or  fancied  difficulty,  which  I 
elect  to  treat  individually. 

Selected  Instances  of  Conceivable  Difficulty 

Mk.  1:11.  In  Mt.  3 :17,  the  Voice  uses  the  third  person. 
This  has  been  conceived  as  a  public  announcement  and  as 
one  which  for  this  reason  was  more  impressive  than  the 
Markan  statement  in  the  second  person.  This  may  well 
be  doubted.  The  Voice  speaking  directly  to  Jesus  in  the 
hearing  of  those  present  would  thus  single  Him  out  as 
the  immediate  recipient  of  a  divine  communication.  In 
view  of  this  consideration,  it  is  not  permissible  to  urge 
the  third  person  in  Matthew  as  an  argument  favoring  the 
derivative  character  of  that  Gospel. 

Mk.  1:12.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  in  the 
Greek  word  translated  “driveth  forth”  a  degree  of  harsh- 
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ness  that  is  absent  from  the  Matthaean  word  rendered 
“was  led  up”  (Mt.  4:1).  It  might  be  argued  upon  this 
premise  that  it  is  more  likely  that  a  Matthaean  compiler 
replaced  a  harsh  word  by  a  milder  one  than  that  a  Markan 
secondary  writer  made  the  reverse  substitution.  That 
there  is  really  no  force  in  this  contention  may  readily  be 
seen  upon  considering  the  fact  that  the  Matthaean  writer 
himself  did  not  regard  the  Markan  word  as  necessarily 
implying  harshness.  I  cite  in  this  connection  Matthaean 
passages  containing  it:  Mt.  9:25  (“when  the  crowd  was 
put  forth**)  ;  9:38  (“Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest”) ; 
12:35  (“The  good  man  out  of  his  good  treasure  hringeth 
forth  good  things”)  ;  and  13:52  (“Therefore  every  scribe 
who  hath  been  made  a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder,  who  hringeth 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old”). 

Mk,  1:32,  34.  In  verse  34,  we  have  “many  that  were 
sick.”  The  “many”  here,  taken  in  connection  with  “all” 
in  verse  32,  may  be  considered  a  difficulty.  The  same 
difficulty  does  not  arise  in  Matthew,  as  in  this  Gospel 
it  said  that  He  “healed  all  that  were  sick”  (Mt.  8:16)  ; 
so  that,  we  have,  at  first  sight  at  least,  an  argument  favor¬ 
ing  Markan  priority.  However,  the  situation  is  not  eased 
by  turning  to  this  hypothesis  when  the  parallel  passage 
in  Matthew  is  duly  considered.  The  Matthaean  compiler 
omits  to  say  anything  at  all  about  the  sick  being  brought 
to  the  Saviour,  although  his  exemplar  not  only  records 
that  they  were  brought,  but  expressly  says  “all  that  were 
sick.”  We  have,  accordingly,  a  difficulty,  whether  we 
make  Matthew  or  Mark  the  dependent  document. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  necessary  historical  clash  between 
the  two  records.  The  Markan  writer  uses,  in  verse  34, 
the  word  “many”  and  thus  brings  out  the  circumstance 
that  the  cures  of  sickness  were  numerous — something  not 
to  be  gotten  from  Matthew,  despite  the  use  of  the  word 
“all.” 

Mk,  2:26.  The  notice  here  as  to  Abiathar  is  supposed 
to  involve  a  difficulty.  See  1  Sm.  21:1.  However,  even 
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if  it  be  granted  that  the  person  meant  in  Mark  was  the 
Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimelech,  mentioned  in  1  Sm.  22  *.20-23, 
who  fled  to  David  soon  after  the  event  of  the  Markan 
passage,  and  that  the  Greek  originally  found  at  this  point 
had  no  other  signification  than  that  which  is  expressed 
by  the  words  ‘‘when  Abiathar  was  high-priest,”  it  is  not 
necessary,  also,  to  concede  that  the  Greek  phrase  ever 
was  a  part  of  the  text  written  by  the  Markan  author, 
nor  in  case  it  was,  that  the  Aramaic  uttered  by  the 
Saviour  had  any  other  sense  than  one  permitting  the 
interpretation  “in  the  times  of  Abiathar  who  eventually 
became  high-priest.”  The  Greek  words  may  very  well 
be  an  interpolation  from  the  margin.  Two  ancient  Greek 
uncials  (D  and  W)  omit  them,  as  also  do  certain  MSS. 
which  represent  the  very  early  Latin  version  or  versions 
(a.  b.  e.  ff^.  i.). 

But,  for  the  time  being,  let  us  accept  the  view  that  we 
have  Greek  words  constituting  a  Markan  addition  or  a 
Matthaean  omission  and  having  the  sense  “in  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Abiathar,”  and  then  inquire  whether,  even 
so,  the  historical  difficulty  provides  any  substantial  basis 
for  the  claim  that  Mark,  rather  than  Matthew,  is  the 
primary  document. 

Whether  we  make  the  Second  Gospel  primary  or  sec¬ 
ondary,  we  are  compelled  to  grant  that  the  writer  penned 
the  words.  If,  then,  we  are  to  And  an  argument  for 
Markan  priority,  we  must  apparently  find  it  connected 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  some  consequent  change 
in  the  attitude  of  Christians  as  to  the  propriety  of  incor¬ 
porating  in  a  Gospel  document  difficult,  though  true,  say¬ 
ings  of  the  Saviour.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  ascertain 
that  it  was  quite  possible  for  the  Markan  writer  to  include 
the  phrase,  if  we  view  him  as  writing  at  a  certain  early 
period,  but  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  if  we  con¬ 
ceive  him  as  preparing  his  Gospel  at  a  somewhat  later 
date.  What  is  to  be  assumed  as  having  intervened?  Did 
a  crystallization  of  sentiment  occur  in  the  interval,  a  crys¬ 
tallization  of  a  feeling  antagonistic  to  the  circulation  of 
sayings  likely  to  cause  difficulty? 

It  is,  naturally,  the  business  of  those  who  wish  to  use 
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the  Markan  phrase  which  mentions  Abiathar  to  establish 
the  truth  of  some  such  proposition  as  this:  At  a  very 
early,  though  not  at  the  earliest,  period,  a  transformation 
of  Christian  opinion  occurred  of  such  a  character  that, 
whereas  prior  to  the  change,  believers  were  ready  to  cir¬ 
culate  sayings  of  the  Saviour  involving  historical  or  other 
difficulty,  they  were  at  a  time  subsequent  to  this  change 
unwilling  to  do  so.  Has  a  proposition  of  this  character 
been  proven?  So  far  as  my  information  goes,  no  such 
proof  ever  has  been  attempted,  nor  has  there  been  even 
a  recognition  that  a  proposition  of  this  description  should 
be  set  up  and  established  as  a  pre-requisite  to  a  claim  for 
Markan  priority  based  on  the  Markan  words.  There  has 
no  doubt  been  implicit  or  explicit  assertion — but  appa¬ 
rently  no  attempt  at  a  proof  nor  a  perception  of  the  need 
of  one. 

Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  considerable  evidence 
available,  evidence  submitted,  at  least  in  part,  in  these 
pages,  will  show  that  the  Matthaean  writer,  even  when 
made  secondary,  did  not  hesitate  to  include  sayings  of 
the  Saviour  which  were  quite  capable  of  causing  difficulty. 
Some  of  these  are  repetitions  from  Mark,  some  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Second  Gospel.  Furthermore,  there  are 
Johannine  reports,  not  to  mention  Lukan,  of  different  say¬ 
ings.  We  may  also  find — and  in  Matthew,  too — an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  historical  difficulty  not  dissimilar  to  the  one  con¬ 
cerning  Abiathar.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Saviour’s  dis¬ 
course  in  Mt.  23:35,  occurs  a  historical  statement  which 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  information  available 
to  us.  There  had  been  a  “Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah” 
(Zch.  1:1),  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  also 
a  “Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada”  (2  Chr.  24:20),  the 
former  of  whom  died  we  know  not  when,  where  nor  how, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  “was  stoned  with  stones  in  the 
court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord”  (2  Chr.  24:21). 

But,  let  us,  momentarily,  disregard  the  advantage  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  impossibility  of  success  which  seems  to  be 
involved  in  any  attempt  to  maintain  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  attitude  of  primitive  Christians,  and  consider 
the  difficult  words  of  Mk.  2:26  simply  as  a  “hard  saying.” 
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And  let  us  at  once  concede  that  a  Matthaean  compiler, 
working  with  Mark  before  him,  might  very  well  choose 
to  avoid  trouble  by  a  simple  omission.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  us  note  the  situation  when  we  assume  the  Markan 
writer  as  making  a  compilation  from  Matthew.  He  knows, 
or  at  least  believes  he  does,  of  a  supplementary  chrono¬ 
logical  statement  uttered  by  the  Saviour,  Peter,  or  some 
other  source  being  his  authority.  In  such  cirsumstances, 
the  Markan  compiler  may  very  well  have  ignored  all  other 
considerations,  and  thought  only  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
available  a  supplementary  notice  which  had  actually  been 
uttered  by  the  Saviour.  How  is  an  argument  favoring 
Markan  priority  to  be  adduced  from  this  dead-lock? 

Mk.  3:10.  We  have  in  Mk.  3:10  the  word  “many” 
paralleling  “them  all”  in  Mt.  12:15.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  a  Markan  compiler  made  the  substitution  required  by 
the  language  of  the  two  texts?  Or,  is  it  not  easier  to 
think  of  a  Matthaean  compiler  making  the  change  in  the 
wording  from  what  we  find  in  Mark  to  what  we  find  in 
Matthew?  A  superficial  examination  would,  perhaps, 
result  in  the  concession  that  it  is  easy  to  accept  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  original  Mark  and  a  secondary  Matthew, 
but  difficult  to  grant  the  effects  of  reversing  the  situation. 
However,  upon  comparing  the  two  Gospels,  we  find  that 
Mark  presents  much  more  narrative  than  does  Matthew. 
In  verse  9,  in  particular,  the  Second  Gospel  records  the 
Saviour’s  direction  to  His  disciples  to  have  a  little  boat 
in  waiting,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  to  prevent  the 
multitude  from  thronging  Him.  In  verse  10,  we  have 
the  explanation.  So  many  had  been  healed  that  others, 
those  who  had  plagues,  were  pressing  upon  Him  for  the 
purpose  of  touching  Him.  The  Matthaean  “them  all” 
would  not  suit  the  Markan  situation,  as  this  expression 
would  not  necessarily  mean  a  large  number.  The  word 
“many,”  used  in  Mark,  does  cover  the  case,  and  so  may 
readily  be  understood  as  a  substitution  made  by  a  Markan 
compiler  working  with  Matthew  before  him. 

Mk.  5:7.  The  fact  that  here  the  demon  dares  to  adjure 
the  Saviour  has  been  cited  as  something  which  a  Mat¬ 
thaean  compiler  might  wish  to  omit.  If  so,  then  it  is  hard 
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to  understand  why  he  should,  nevertheless,  be  willing  to 
substitute,  or  at  least  include,  the  question,  “art  thou  come 
hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?”  (Mt.  8:29),  a 
question  which  suggests  a  tentative  accusation  that  Jesus 
was  premature  in  His  activities. 

Mk.  6:3.  Mark  has  “the  carpenter”  and  Matthew 
(13:55)  “the  carpenter’s  son,”  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  Matt'?aean  compiler  converted  the  one  expression 
into  the  other  with  a  view  to  avoiding  a  possibly  objec¬ 
tionable  mention  of  the  Saviour  as  a  common  workman. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Matthaean  words  introduce  some¬ 
thing  much  more  likely  to  cause  stumbling.  Jesus  was 
Joseph’s  son  from  a  legal  point  of  view  and  this  is  no 
doubt  what  is  meant  in  Matthew.  Just  the  same,  the 
expression  might  easily  cause  difficulty  because  of  the 
possible  implication  of  the  words. 

Mk.  11:20.  It  has  been  said  {Horae  Synopticae,  2d  ed., 
p.  118)  :  “The  statement  [in  Mark],  that  the  withering 
of  the  fig-tree  was  not  noticed  until  the  next  morning, 
might  be  dropped  as  obscuring  the  signal  character  of 
the  miracle.”  If  this  explanation  for  the  absence  of  the 
Markan  notice  as  to  the  following  morning  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  facilitating  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
derivative  Matthew,  then  the  fact  that  the  First  Gospel 
also  omits  the  Markan  words  “from  the  roots”  (Mt. 
21 :19)  must  be  viewed  as  an  offsetting  difficulty.  This 
phrase  serves  to  emphasize  the  ‘signal  character  of  the 
miracle,”  and  should,  therefore,  have  been  retained  by  the 
Matthaean  compiler. 

Mk.  15:4.5.  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  “corpse” 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  had  a  contemptuous 
sense  when  applied  to  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  In 
this  connection.  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins  refers,  Horae  Synop¬ 
ticae,  pp.  124  f.,  to  a  note  by  Swete.  I  excerpt  this  note 
from  H.  B.  Swete’s  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark 
(1902),  in  loco.  In  commenting  on  the  word,  the  writer 
says:  “When  employed  for  the  dead  body  of  a  human 
being  it  carries  a  tone  of  contempt  (cf.  e.  g..  Sap.  iv.  19 
TTTtojfia  aTifiov,  Ezech.  vi.  5,  A).  The  majority  of  the  uncial 
MSS.  avoid  the  word  here,  and  borrow  awfia  from  Mt. 
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Lk.  Jo.;  and  the  Latin  versions  similarly  prefer  corpus 
to  cadaver.*^  All  this  sounds  very  wise  and  learned,  but 
the  propriety  of  the  Markan  usage  is  certified  to  us  by 
the  substantially  contemporary  employment  of  the  same 
word  by  the  writers  of  Matthew  and  Revelation  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  contempt  is  out  of  the  question.  See  Mt. 
14:12,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  dead  body  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Rv.  11:8-9,  where  all  three  instances 
are  concerned  with  the  remains  of  the  two  witnesses. 

I  now  proceed  to  set  forth  in  a  series  of  tabulations  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  of  short  passages,  pres¬ 
ent  in  Mark  but  absent  from  Matthew,  which  involve,  con¬ 
ceivably,  more  or  less  of  difficulty. 

Difficulties  Based  on  Emotion 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  early  days  a  tendency  may 
have  arisen  to  avoid  attributing  to  the  Saviour  such  emo¬ 
tions  as  anger  and  surprise.  The  following  examples 
from  the  Second  Gospel  are  illustrative  of  phrsaeology 
which  might,  because  of  the  emotions  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
be  thought  to  have  constituted  difficulty  in  the  eyes  of  a 
compiler  using  this  document. 


Mk.  1:43 

strictly,  or  sternly,  charged 

3:5 

with  anger 

3:21 

for  they  said.  He  is  beside  himself 

6:6 

marvelled 

8:12 

sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit 

10:14 

was  moved  with  indignation 

10:21 

looking  upon  him  loved  him 

14:33 

to  be  greatly  amazed 

Language  Apparently  Involving  Ascriptions  of 
Ignorance 

In  Mark  may  also  be  found  instances  where  the  writer 
might,  perhaps,  be  conceived  as  having  ascribed  ignorance 
to  the  Saviour.  Some  of  these  are  cases  of  questions  that 
are  asked  under  circumstances  where  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  view  the  inquiry  as  based  upon  a  desire  to 
obtain  information.  Others  mention  Jesus  as  acting  in 
conjunction  with  physical  sensations.  In  the  instances 
cited,  the  sensation  or  perception  may  usually  be  consid- 
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ered  as  having  taken  place  prior  to  some  act  of  His. 
It  is  frequently  a  question  of  the  use  of  the  aorist  par¬ 
ticiple  to  express  the  reception  of  the  sensation  of  sound 
or  sight.  Does  the  aorist  signify  priority  of  activity  or 
does  it  merely  indicate  concurrent  action?  In  Mk.  10:14 
and  12:34,  we  have  second  aorist  participles.  In  the 
American  Revised  Version  (1900),  the  following  render¬ 
ings  are  given:  “When  [Jesus]  saw  it”  and  “when 
[Jesus]  saw.”  In  short,  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  into  the 
two  passages  in  which  these  participles  occur  the  sug¬ 
gestions,  in  the  one  case,  that  it  was  in  consequence,  not 
of  supernatural  knowledge,  but  of  physiological  vision, 
that  the  Saviour  “was  moved  with  indignation”;  and,  in 
the  other  case,  that  the  reply  made  to  this  scribe  was 
due  to  a  psychological  perception  rather  than  to  what 
Jesus  perceived  in  His  spirit.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to 
take  most  of  the  participles  in  the  cases  given  in  the 
tabulation  and  understand  them  to  signify  physical  or 
psychological  events,  and  thus  as  events  suggesting  the 
exclusion  of  supernatural  knowledge.  I  give  a  list,  though 
perhaps  not  an  exhaustive  one.  Instances,  like  the  one 
in  Mk.  8:17=Mt.  16:8,  which  are  paralleled  in  Matthew, 
I  exclude.  The  translations  given  are  to  be  understood 
as,  in  some  cases,  setting  forth  a  sense,  not  necessarily 
the  most  probable  one,  but  nevertheless  one  expressive  of 
a  thoroughly  possible  view  of  the  Greek. 

Mk.  3:5  And  having  looked  round  about  upon  them 

34  And  having  looked  round  about  upon  those  who  were 

sitting  in  a  circle  about  him 

5:30  And  as  soon  as  he  perceived  in  himself  that  the  power 
proceeding  from  him  had  gone  forth 
36  having  overheard  [however,  the  American  Revisers 
give  in  their  text  “not  heeding”] 

6:48  having  seen 

8:33  and  when  he  saw  his  disciples 

9:25  And  when  he  saw  that  a  multitude  came  running 
together 

10:14  But  when  he  saw  it 

21  when  he  had  looked  upon  him 
23  And  having  looked  round  about 
11:11  and  when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  all  things 

12:34  And  when  he  had  perceived  that  he  answered  discreetly 
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We  may  associate  with  the  foregoing  list,  made  up  of 
instances  apparently  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  ascertainment  of  facts  through  the  senses, 
a  group  of  passages  where  the  Saviour  is  represented  as 
one  who  may  be  viewed  as  seeking  information  through 
questions.  I  cite  a  goodly  number  of  these.  However, 

I  do  not  in  this  enumeration  give  instances,  like  Mk.  8:5 
=Mt.  15:34,  which  are  repeated  in  Matthew. 

Mk.  6:9  What  is  thy  name 

30  Who  touched  my  garments? 

6:38  How  many  loaves  have  ye? 

9:12  and  how  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  man,  that  he 
should  suffer  many  things  and  be  set  at  naught? 

16  What  question  ye  with  them? 

21  How  long  time  is  it  since  this  has  come  unto  him? 

33  What  were  ye  reasoning  on  the  way? 

10:3  What  did  Moses  command  you? 

11:13  he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon 
14:14  Where  is  my  guest-chamber? 

We  may  continue  our  listing  of  Markan  difficulties  by 
setting  down  instances  where  the  Saviour  is  represented 
as  the  recipient  of  information  and  where  He  is  pictured 
as  exercising  the  natural  senses  and  the  ordinary  per¬ 
ceptive  powers.  Thus,  He  is,  in  Mk.  1:30,  tol^  about 
Simon’s  mother-in-law,  and  in  Mk.  12:41,  He  is  described 
as  one  who  saw  with  his  eyes  “how  the  multitude  cast 
money  into  the  treasury.”  Such  passages  are  conceivably 
capable  of  producing  the  impression  that  He  needed  to 
be  informed  or  that,  in  order  to  perceive  events,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  mind.  I  list 
a  number  of  passages  having  such  characteristics. 

Mk.  1:10  he  saw 

30  and  straightway  they  tell  him  of  her 
6:30  and  they  told  him  all  things,  whatsoever  they  had 
done,  and  whatsoever  they  had  taught 
9:38  John  said  unto  him.  Teacher,  we  saw  one  casting 
out  demons  in  thy  name,  etc. 

Then  there  are  cases  where  the  difficult  expression 
seems  capable  of  being  construed  as  indicating  some  in¬ 
ability  or  unfulfilled  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour, 
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some  want  of  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples, 
some  disposition  of  a  demon  to  defer  obedience  or  to  raise 
a  question  as  to  what  the  Saviour  intended,  some  actual 
disobedience  by  a  cured  person,  some  disregard  of  Jewish 
institutions,  some  ignorance  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  events 
which  were  transpiring  or  had  transpired,  or  some  activity 
or  happening  or  saying  provocative  of  difficulty. 


Mk.  1:2 
1:25-26 


1:31 


1:41 

1:45 


2:8 

2:23 


2:27 


3:21 


[The  quotation  here  is  from  Malachi  (3:1)  and  not 
from  Isaiah.] 

And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace,  and 
come  out  of  him.  And  the  unclean  spirit,  tearing 
him  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  came  out  of  him. 
[It  has  been  imagined  that  the  whole  account 
(1:23-28)  may  have  been  omitted  by  Matthaean 
compiler  because  of  an  unwillingness  to  describe 
bodily  anguish  as  subsequent  to  the  healing  word 
of  the  Savior.] 

and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  raised  her  up  [We 
have  here  an  instance  where  a  physical  act  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  miracle.  Some 
have  imagined  a  difficulty  involved  in  such  pre¬ 
sentations.] 

he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him 
But  [despite  the  command  not  to  tell  of  his  cure] 
he  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to 
spread  abroad  the  matter,  insomuch  that  Jesus 
could  no  more  openly  enter  into  a  city  .  .  .  [Diffi¬ 
culty  is  claimed  here  on  the  ground  that  the  Savior 
is  represented  as  unable  to  do  something.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  compiler  of 
Matthew  omitted  the  whole  verse  because  of  the 
conjunction  of  an  account  of  a  disobedience  to  the 
Savior’s  command  and  of  the  statement  as  to  in¬ 
ability.] 
in  his  spirit 

[The  words  here  rendered,  “began,  as  they  went,  to 
pluck  the  ears”,  may  also  be  translated,  began 
to  make  a  road  as  they  plucked  the  ears.  A  diffi¬ 
culty  for  Jewish  Christians  may  perhaps  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  second  view  of  the  sense.] 

The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
sabbath  [Here  again  a  difficulty  may  perhaps  be 
seen  for  Jewish  believers.] 
they  [his  friends]  said.  He  is  beside  himself 
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3:29 

4:26-29 

4:36 

5:  8-10 

5:31 

5:41 

6:5 

6:37 

6:48 

7:24 

8:32 

8:38 

9:13 

9:15 


but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin  [This  has  been 
thought  such  an  unusual  conception  of  punishment 
that  it  might  have  been  viewed  as  a  difficulty.] 
[This  Markan  parable  might,  it  has  been  suggested, 
have  seemed  a  difficulty  because  of  the  possibility 
that  it  might  discourage  activity  and  watchfulness 
in  missionary  and  pastoral  work.] 

And  other  boats  were  with  him  [The  conception  of 
possible  difficulty  here  rests  upon  the  fact  that  no 
further  reference  is  made  to  these  “other  boats”.] 
[These  verses  seem  to  indicate  a  momentary  linger¬ 
ing  of  the  unclean  spirit  after  he  had  been  com¬ 
manded  to  come  out.] 

Thou  seest  the  multitude  thronging  thee,  and  sayest 
thou,  Who  touched  me? 

And  taking  the  child  by  the  hand 
And  he  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that, 
etc. 

shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hundred  shillings’  worth  of 
bread,  and  give  them  to  eat?  [The  possible  diffi¬ 
culty  here  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  question 
of  the  disciples  may  be  viewed  as  ironical.] 
and  he  would  have  passed  them  [The  Greek  here  may 
be  viewed  as  having  the  sense,  and  he  wished  to 
pass  them.l 

And  he  entered  into  a  house,  and  would  have  no  man 
know  it;  and  he  could  not  be  hid 
And  he  spake  the  saying  openly  [If  we  accept  the 
sense  here  assigned  to  the  Greek  word  rendered 
“openly”,  a  difficulty  has  been  conceived  to  reside 
in  an  unlikelihood  that  at  this  juncture  the  Savior 
announced  the  prophecy  to  others  than  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  in  an  inconsistency  with  verse  34,  which 
may,  if  we  choose,  be  considered  to  imply  that  the 
multitude  had  not  yet  been  summoned.] 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation  [Difficulty 
is  seen  in  these  words  because  of  the  possibility 
of  taking  them  in  such  sense  as  “to  narrow  the 
application  of  the  warning  against  being  ^ashamed 
of’  Christ.”] 

even  as  it  is  written  of  him  [The  difficulty  here 
consists  in  the  fact  that  apparently  the  OT  does 
not  mention  any  requirement  that  Elijah  should 
undergo  persecution  and  suffering.] 
were  greatly  amazed  [The  point  has  been  raised 
that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  amazement.] 
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9:20-26 

9:22b-24 

9:30 

9:39 

11:3 

11:13 

12:32 

14:14 

15:25 


[This  passage  “describes  how  the  spirit  tare  the  suf¬ 
ferer  as  he  was  brought  to  Christ,  so  that  he  fell 
on  the  ground  and  wallowed  foaming.  The  Lord 
presently  bade  the  spirit  come  forth;  whereupon 
‘having  cried  out  and  rent  him  sore,  he  came  out. 
And  he  became  as  one  dead,  so  that  many  said 
that  he  had  died.’  Mt.  omits  all  these  details, 
simply  saying  that  ‘the  demon  came  forth  from 
him.’  ”  (Allen,  S.  Matthew,  xxxii  f.)] 

“The  fact  that  the  father’s  prayer  was  granted,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  confusions  of  doubt,  may  have 
seemed  to  imply  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  standard 
of  faith  than  the  Church  usually  required;  hence 
perhaps  the  omission  of  this  dialogue.”  (Hawkins, 
Horae  Synopticae,  p.  124.)] 

and  he  would  not  that  any  man  should  know  it 

for  there  is  no  man  who  shall  do  a  mighty  work  in 
my  name,  and  be  able  quickly  to  speak  evil  of  me 
[The  view  has  been  entertained  that  difficulty 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  apparent  inconsistency 
with  Mt.  7:21-23.] 

back  hither.  Is  the  last  clause  of  verse  3  a  part  of 
the  message  which  the  disciples  were  to  deliver,  in 
case  they  were  accosted,  or  is  it  a  comment  made 
to  them  by  the  Savior?  If  we  view  the  clause  as 
part  of  the  message,  then,  it  has  been  imagined, 
we  have  a  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  these  words  might  be  thought  to  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  request.] 

for  it  was  not  the  season  of  figs  [“This  may  have 
seemed,  and  has  seemed  to  some,  to  imply  an  un¬ 
justifiable,  or  at  least  ignorant,  expectation  and 
consequent  disappointment.”  (Hawkins,  Horae 
Synopticae,  p.  120.)] 

Of  a  truth  [It  is  possible  to  consider  Mk.  12:32-34 
as  describing  a  patronizing  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  scribe.] 

my  [This  has  appeared  as  capable  of  being  viewed 
as  a  harshly  expressed  claim.] 

And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him 
[This  notice  as  to  time  is  said  to  have  caused  diffi¬ 
culty.] 
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15:44-45  And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead:  and 
calling  unto  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  any  while  dead.  And  when 
he  learned  it  of  the  centurion  [The  possibility  of 
difficulty  here  turns  on  the  question  whether  the 
account,  which  in  fact  appears  to  have  no  obvious 
religious  bearing,  would  seem  to  have  a  place  in  an 
instruction  book  such  as  perhaps  it  is  conceivable, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  may  have  been  intended 
to  be.] 


Other  Evidence 

The  foregoing  lists  exhibit  but  few  if  any  examples  of 
difficulties  that  are  not  omissions,  if  Matthew  was  derived 
from  Mark,  or  else  additions,  if  Mark  was  compiled  from 
Matthew.  There  are  still  other  instances  of  Markan  diffi¬ 
culties  which  parallel  similar  or  identical  difficulties  in 
the  Matthaean  document.  These  add  more  or  less  to  the 
evidence  already  tabulated,  because  when  we  assume  the 
First  Gospel  as  parent  for  the  Second,  we  have  to  add 
these  cases,  repetitions  though  they  may  be,  to  those  which 
are  actual  additions.  They  may  not  increase  to  any  extent 
the  weight  of  whatever  evidence  may  be  resident  in  the 
added  passages.  Nevertheless  such  instances  exist,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  obscure  that  fact.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
unnecessary  to  list  them  with  any  completeness.  I  give 
a  few  examples:  Mk.  1:16,  19  and  2:14  (=Mt.  4:18, 
21  and  9:9)  have  “he  saw”;  Mk.  2:17,  “when  Jesus  heard 
it”  =  Mt.  9:12,  “when  he  heard  it”;  Mk.  8:17,  “when 
he  perceived  it”  =  Mt.  16:8,  “when  he  perceived  it”; 
Mk.  8:5,  “How  many  loaves  have  ye?”  =  Mt.  15:34, 
“How  many  loaves  have  ye?”;  Mk.  8:32,  “Peter  took  him, 
and  began  to  rebuke  him”  =  Mt.  16 :22,  “Peter  took  him, 
and  began  to  rebuke  him.” 

The  reader  has  now  had  set  before  him  what  is  perhaps 
much  the  most  complete  presentation  of  the  evidence 
consisting  of  difficult  notices  contained  in  Mark,  but  not 
in  Matthew — these  difficult  fragments,  including  amongst 
others,  those  whose  difficulty  resides  in  some  reference 
to  the  Saviour,  but  not  including  those  characterized  by 
some  disparagement  of  the  disciples.  Despite  the  com- 
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pleteness  with  which  the  difficult  passages  have  been 
listed,  it  will  be  found,  when  we  come  in  the  next  instal¬ 
ment  to  consider  extensive  tabulations  of  similar  difficult 
notices  contained  in  Matthew,  Luke  and  John,  that  it  is 
not  permissible  to  advance  the  proposition  that,  at  some 
point  of  time  during  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the 
four  Gospels,  occurred  a  change  in  Christian  sentiment 
capable  of  explaining  how  a  Markan  original  author,  writ¬ 
ing  before  the  change,  could  have  penned  the  difficult 
passages,  but  opposed  to  the  view  that  a  secondary 
Markan  writer  could  have  done  so  after  the  change. 
Whatever  hypothesis  we  entertain  as  to  the  Second  Gospel, 
it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  writer  of  that  Gospel 
did  actually  include  the  notices  in  the  document  he  pre¬ 
pared.  If  we  allow  that  the  Markan  writer  could  have 
included  them  when  composing  an  original  narrative,  can 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  he  could  also  have  done  so,  even 
though  writing  as  a  compiler  at  a  somewhat  later  date? 
The  evidence  from  Matthew,  Luke  and  John  will  show, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  that  from  Mark,  that  at 
all  times  during  the  years  when  the  four  Gospels  were  in 
process  of  composition  the  writers  were  but  little  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  possibility  of  avoiding  difficulty  by  the  clip¬ 
ping  either  of  their  own  narrative  language  or  of  the 
discourse  of  the  Saviour.  Everyone  of  the  four  writers 
included  passages — and  many  of  them — which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  as  capable  of  producing  difficulty.  So 
that  it  is,  apparently,  impossible  to  discern  a  point  of  time 
when  in  those  early  days  the  sentiment  of  Christians 
underwent  a  change  of  the  kind  required  to  make  con¬ 
vincing  the  claim  that  Mark  could  not  have  been  written 
after  the  change,  or  that  Matthew  must  have  been  com¬ 
piled  subsequently  to  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Das  Heilige.  Ueber  das  Irrationale  in  der  Idee  des 
Goettlichen  und  sein  Verhaeltnis  zum  Rationa- 
•  LEN.  Rudolf  Otto,  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Marburg. 
Elfte  Auflage.  Verlag  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes  A-G. 
Stuttgart-Gotha.  1923.  Grundzahl  geb.  5,  geh.  4. 

Aufsaetze  das  Numinose  betreffend.  Rudolf  Otto, 
Professor  der  Theologie  in  Marburg.  Verlag  Friedrich 
Andreas  Perthes  A.-G.  Stuttgart-Gotha.  Erste  Auf¬ 
lage,  1923.  Grundzahl  geb.  5,  geh.  4. 

These  books,  or  rather  this  book,  has  already  become 
famous  in  Germany.  Appearing  first  in  1917  while  the 
war  was  at  its  height,  it  has,  in  the  troubled  years  follow¬ 
ing,  gone  through  eleven  editions.  An  English  translation 
of  the  ninth  edition,  by  John  W.  Harvey,  Lecturer  in 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1923.  The  second  volume,  the  “Aufsatze,”  con¬ 
sists  of  short  papers  or  discussions,  the  most  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  appendix  of  former  issues.  They  have 
grown  to  the  size  of  a  volume,  and  it  has  been  thought 
wise  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  original  work  by  bind¬ 
ing  them  separately. 

Dr.  Otto  is,  we  suppose,  the  successor  of  Hermann  and 
the  apostolic  succession  seems  to  be  worthily  maintained. 
This  book  did  not  become  a  best  seller  because  it  was  light 
reading.  It  is  a  piece  of  hard  thinking  by  a  gifted  and 
highly  trained  theologian  and  metaphysician.  The  English 
translator  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  “quasi- 
Kantian  treatment,”  which  may  be  enough  to  dishearten 
those  who  do  not  love  books  requiring  mental  application. 
We  promise,  however,  that  readers  who  boldly  plunge 
into  the  volume  will  find  it  interesting,  and  also  highly 
profitable,  for  it  will  buttress  the  foundations  of  their 
faith  against  the  assaults  of  Naturalism. 

The  central  thesis  of  Dr.  Otto  is  that  the  religious  in¬ 
tuition  is  unique,  that  it  is  self-subsistent,  that  it  cannot 
be  analyzed  into  Ethics  or  Esthetics  or  any  combination 
of  them,  that  while  morality  is  essential  to  its  development 
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and  fills  a  larger  place  as  the  development  proceeds,  there 
is  an  overplus,  an  unexplored  remainder,  which  is  the 
primitive  and  fundamental  element,  discovering  itself  in 
all  religions  at  all  stages  of  growth.  To  avoid  misunder¬ 
standing  a  new  word  is  coined  to  express  this  concept. 
As  from  the  word  omen  we  have  the  adjective  ominous — 
the  German  is  almost  the  same — so  from  numen  our 
author  would  call  the  religious  feeling  the  numinous. 
“‘Numinous'  and  ‘Numen’  will  then,”  says  the  English 
translator,  “be  words  which  bear  no  moral  import,  but 
which  stand  for  the  specific  non-rational  religious  appre¬ 
hension  and  its  object,  at  all  its  levels,  from  the  first  dim 
stirrings  where  religion  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  exist, 
to  the  most  exalted  forms  of  spiritual  experience”  (“The 
Idea  of  the  Holy,”  p.  XIII).  It  is  called  irrational  as 
involving”  a  unique  kind  of  apprehension,  sui  generis,  not 
to  be  reduced  to  ordinary  intellectual  or  rational  “know¬ 
ing”  with  its  terminology  of  notions  and  concepts,  and 
yet — and  this  is  the  paradox  of  the  matter — itself  a  gen¬ 
uine  ‘knowing,’  the  growing  awareness  of  an  object,  deity” 
(Op.  Cit.,  p.  X) .  The  author  proceeds  to  a  thorough  analy¬ 
sis  and  discussion  of  the  different  elements  of  the  Numi¬ 
nous.  The  argument  is  acute,  searching,  suggestive,  but 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  it  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  even  those  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard 
some  of  the  distinctions  as  overdrawn  will  still  be  able 
to  recognize  the  value  of  the  position  that  our  religious 
insights  are  unique  and  self-evidencing. 

For  Dr.  Otto  is  no  subjectivist.  He  insists  that  our 
religious  intuitions  bring  us  into  contact  with  reality. 
It  is  cheering  to  hear  this  authoritative  voice  utter  such 
sentiments,  when  there  are  still  many  psychologists — 
not  all  and,  we  believe,  not  the  greatest  of  them — who 
first  quite  properly  limit  their  investigations  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  psycho-physical  organism,  and  then  stoutly 
deny  the  spiritual  realities  which  lie  beyond  the  field  to 
which  they  have  confined  their  observation;  as  if  one 
should  diligently  study  the  structure  of  a  telescope,  and 
insist  that  the  most  minute  examination  of  its  tube  and  its 
lenses  has  not  given  him  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
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in  the  existence  of  suns  and  stars.  “Religion,”  says  our 
author,  “is  convinced  not  only  that  the  holy  and  sacred 
reality  is  attested  by  the  inward  voice  of  conscience  and 
the  religious  consciousness,  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  by  feeling,  presentiment,  and  longing, 
but  also  that  it  may  be  directly  encountered  in  particular 
occurrences  and  events,  self  revealed  in  persons  and  dis¬ 
played  in  actions,  in  a  word,  that  beside  the  inner  revela¬ 
tion  from  the  Spirit  there  is  an  outward  revelation  of 
the  divine  nature”  (Harvey’s  translation,  p.  147 ;  German, 
p.  163). 

As  to  the  attitude  of  this  book  toward  Christianity  and 
to  Him  who  is  the  center  of  Christianity,  it  will  be  enough 
to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  closing  chapter,  “It  is 
very  similar  in  the  domain  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
religious  production  and  revelation.  Here,  too,  most  men 
have  only  the  ‘predisposition,’  in  the  sense  of  a  receptive¬ 
ness  and  susceptibility  to  religion  and  a  capacity  for  freely 
recognizing  and  judging  religious  truth  at  first  hand.  .  .  . 
The  higher  stage,  not  to  be  derived  from  the  first  stage 
of  mere  receptivity,  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion  the 
prophet.  ...  Yet  the  prophet  does  not  represent  the 
highest  stage.  We  can  think  of  a  third,  yet  higher,  beyond 
him,  a  stage  of  revelation  as  underivable  from  that  of  the 
prophet  as  was  his  from  that  of  common  men.  We  can 
look  beyond  the  prophet  to  one  in  whom  is  found  the  Spirit 
in  all  its  plenitude,  and  who  at  the  same  time  in  his  person 
and  in  his  performance  is  become  most  completely  the 
object  of  divination,  in  whom  Holiness  is  recognized  appa¬ 
rent.  Such  a  one  is  more  than  prophet.  He  is  the  Son” 
(English  Translation,  p.  182;  German,  p.  198f).  Other 
expressions  of  deepest  reverence  for  the  divine  Founder 
of  Christianity  might  be  quoted.  The  book  is  most  respect¬ 
ful  to  all  the  world  religions,  but  its  spirit  is  essentially 
Christian. 

It  will  doubtless  be  felt  by  some,  that  having  gone  so 
far.  Dr.  Otto  should  have  gone  a  little  farther.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  are  glad  to  follow  the  lead  of  such  men  as  this 
thinker  and  his  great  predecessor  as  far  as  we  can,  though 
we  may  be  disposed  to  march  on  after  they  call  a  halt. 
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We  make  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  book  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  future  religious  discussions.  J.  E.  Wishart. 

The  Lost  Prophecy.  Found  in  Ancient  Foreshadow¬ 
ings  OF  THE  Coming  One.  Instruction — Reassurance — 
Warning.  Reserved  for  the  Needs  of  Today.  An  Ex¬ 
position  by  James  Turley  van  Burkalow,  Ph.D.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  1924. 

This  lost  prophecy  to  whose  exposition  the  volume  is 
devoted,  is  that  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Matthew 
2 :23,  ‘That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  through 
the  prophets,  that  He  should  be  called  a  Nazarene.”  The 
author  feels  an  assurance  that  we  can  hardly  share,  that 
a  literal  and  verbal  original,  on  which  this  New  Testament 
allusion  was  based,  must  have  existed.  “No  one  will 
deny,”  he  says,  “that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  lost 
prophesy,  the  prophesy  in  question,  to  lie  hidden  in  the 
Bible  as  we  have  it  now,  unrecognized  because  blurred 
by  corruption  of  the  text,  for  such  a  prophecy  would 
almost  certainly  be  obscure  in  itself,  and  so  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  wide  open  to  mistakes  of  the  copyist”  (p.  16). 
He  sets  himself  with  admirable  diligence  and  with  what 
seems  to  us  considerable  optimism,  to  rediscover  this 
cryptic  utterance.  The  discussion  displays  scholarship, 
particularly  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
languages.  Frankly,  the  solution  here  proposed  is  about 
as  puzzling  as  the  original  enigma. 

The  method  of  the  volume  in  dealing  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  is  to  us  most  unconvincing.  It  is  at  times  extremely 
literal,  but  in  places  we  have  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  most  fanciful  sort.  The  Hebrew  letter  Resh  seems 
to  represent  the  Great  Apostacy  (p.  85),  Nun  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fish  which  in  the  early  church  was  a  symbol 
of  Jesus  Christ  (pp.  85-86),  and  the  Resh  tends  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  Nun.  There  are  pages  devoted  to  such  supposed 
figures  and  analogies,  and  if  w^e  accepted  the  premises 
and  conclusions  of  this  writer,  we  should  begin  to  feel 
that  the  Bible  was  a  book  of  enigmas,  a  “great  crypto¬ 
gram,”  rather  than  a  revelation  from  God  to  meet  the 
needs  of  common  men  and  women.  An  exact  system  of 
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chronology  seems  to  underlie  the  argument  for  we  read 
(p.  102),  “The  Book  of  Zephaniah  was  written  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  Seven  Millenniums  covered  by  Bible 
history  and  prophecy  and  contains  a  conspectus  of  their 
major  events.”  We  should  like  to  see  that  proved.  We 
may  add  that  we  are  somewhat  disposed  to  resent  it,  when 
a  great  scholar  and  great  Christian  like  Sir  George  Adam 
Smith,  is  called  a  “radical  and  naturalistic  critic”  (p.  Ill) . 

After  all,  why  should  all  this  labor  and  these  artificial 
explanations  be  expended  upon  a  passage  which  as  it 
stands  need  not  be  a  stumbling-block  to  anyone  ?  For  our¬ 
selves  we  vastly  prefer  the  fine  sanity  of  Calvin  who  in 
dealing  with  a  similar  difficulty  (Mt.  27:9)  writes,  “In 
what  manner  the  name  of  Jeremiah  crept  in  I  confess 
that  I  know  not,  nor  am  I  greatly  troubled ;  certainly  the 
fact  itself  shows  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  was  put  by 
mistake  for  Zechariah.”  J.  E.  Wishart. 

Traveller’s  Handbook  for  Palestine  and  Syria.  New 
edition,  revised  by  H.  C.  Luke,  B.Litt.,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Governor  of  Jerusalem.  With  an  appendix  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Garstang,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  D.Sc.,  Director  of  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Jerusalem.  (London ; 
and  New  York,  585  Fifth  Avenue — Cook  and  Son, 
1924.)  $2.00,  net. 

Time  was  when  Palestine  was  little  studied  or  spoken 
of  save  by  the  Bible  student  or  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Such  days  have  now  past,  and  Palestine  once  more,  as  so 
often  of  old,  has  been  drawn  into  the  turmoil  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conflict,  and  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  victory  once 
again  raises  issues  quite  out  of  proportion  with  its  terri¬ 
torial  extent.  But  apart  from  matters  political  there  are 
manifold  developments  taking  place  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
which  anyone,  who  wishes  to  speak  intelligently  and  in¬ 
terestingly  about  those  countries,  cannot  wisely  overlook. 
The  railroad  has  been  thoroughly  improved,  roads  fit 
for  motoring  have  and  are  being  laid  where  before  there 
was  but  a  lane,  impassible  in  the  rainy  seasons ;  and  sys¬ 
tematic  scientific  excavation  is  progressing  on  all  sides. 
We  need  but  mention  Dr.  Macalister’s  discoveries  at  Jeru- 
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Salem  (remains  of  a  fortress  on  Ophel,  1923-24),  M. 
Montet’s  finds  at  Byblos  (Egyptian  Temple  and  royal 
tombs,  1922-23),  and  farther  afield,  C.  L.  Woolley’s  com¬ 
plete  clearance  and  scholarly  study  (in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Legrain)  of  the  Ziggurat  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
1924-25.  Thus  in  the  end  the  Old  Testament  student 
again  comes  to  his  own,  but  he  has  much  to  gain  from 
realizing  how  the  new  phase  of  activities  in  the  Far  East 
became  possible. 

To  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  Great  War  in  so  far 
as  it  affected  Palestine.  For  this  much  first  hand  evi¬ 
dence,  with  illustrations  and  good  maps,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  sections  of  “The  Times*  History  of  the  War” 
(9  pence  each,  small  folio  size).  Part  187,  The  Capture 
of  Jerusalem ;  part  216,  The  Redemption  of  Mesopotamia ; 
part  228,  From  Jerusalem  to  Damascus;  part  240,  The 
Conquest  of  Syria.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  we  have 
heard  enough  of  warfare  and  that  the  Bible  student  is 
a  man  of  peace;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Book  of 
Joshua  and  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles  and 
Maccabees  base  almost  their  whole  narrative  on  military 
operations.  As  we  read  the  details  of  the  modern  cam¬ 
paign  we  see  how  history  repeats  itself.  The  old  plains 
and  hills  still  stand,  and  these  condition  much  even  of 
modern  warfare.  Who  has  not  been  struck  by  at  least 
one  parallel:  Sennacherib  preparing  to  fall  upon  Jeru¬ 
salem  from  his  headquarters  at  Lakish,  and  General  (now 
Lord)  Allenby  proceeding  from  Beersheba  and  Gaza  to 
seize  that  prize? 

This  will  illustrate,  too,  the  first  half  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  while  for  the  second  half — the  description  of 
Palestine  after  the  conquest — we  will  find  a  remarkably 
graphic  account  of  present  day  Palestine  in  Messers 
Cook’s  new  edition  of  their  “Handbook  for  Palestine  and 
Syria.”  Besides  the  details  of  travelling  facilities  by  rail 
or  road,"  horseback  or  motor-car,  from  town  to  town  and 
almost  village  to  village,  we  find  clear  descriptions  of  all 
places  of  interest,  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  historical 
data.  These  are  re-enforced  in  the  forty-page  appendix 
of  Professor  Garstang,  with  a  survey  of  Palestine  and 
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a  pithy  account  of  excavations  old  and  new.  For  those 
who  possess  Handcock’s  “Latest  Light  on  Bible  Lands” 
(1913),  these  pages  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  that  excellent  manual  up  to  date. 

Concerning  Byblos  we  read  in  the  body  of  the  book 
“Since  the  war  a  French  archeological  expedition  has 
made  some  important  discoveries,  including  the  tombs  of 
the  Kings  of  Byblos,  contemporary  with  the  12th  and 
19th  dynasties;  and  inscriptions  unearthed  in  the  course 
of  the  excavations,  confirm  the  immense  antiquity  of  the 
site”  (p.  386). 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  we  quote  from  another  source 
the  main  inscription  found  there  by  M.  Montet.  It  is  in 
old  Phenician  alphabetical  script,  and  may  well  be  three 
centuries  older  than  any  so  far  known. 

1.  “Sarcophagus  which  Ithobaal,  son  of  Ahiram  King 
of  Gebal,  made  for  Ahiram  his  father  as  his  house  for  ever. 

2.  And  if  any  king  among  the  kings  or  governor  among 
the  governors  came  to  pitch  a  camp  before  Gebal  and  dis¬ 
covered  this  sarcophagus,  may  the  sceptre  of  his  justice 
be  broken,  may  the  throne  of  his  royalty  be  broken,  and 
may  peace  rest  upon  Gebal.  As  for  him  who  would  efface 
this  inscription,  may  his  root  be  destroyed!”  (Cf.  Revue 
Bihlique,  1925,  p.  184). 

Another  indication  of  antiquity  is  the  resemblance  of 
the  style  to  that  of  the  Palestine  letters  of  the  Tell-el- 
Amarna  period.  These  were  indeed  written  in  cuneiform, 
— foreign  correspondence;  but  now  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  Palestine  had  its  own  alphabetic  script  for  home 
use,  almost  surely  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Moses,  an 
important  factor  for  the  reliability  of  transmission  of  the 
Bible  text. 

Thus  we  see  now  that  there  is  something  doing  in 
Palestine.  Means  of  communication  have  also  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  improved.  In  less  than  ten  hours  by  rail  one 
can  travel  from  the  Suez  canal  to  Jerusalem.  More  re¬ 
markable  still,  thanks  to  provision  of  special  cars  by 
Messers  Cook  &  Son,  the  journey  from  Beyrouth  to 
Baghdad  can  be  made  by  motor  in  the  space  of  two  days 
(every  Thursday  to  Saturday  evening).  Thus  has  the 
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very  heart  of  Mesopotamia  been  made  easily  accessible. 
From  Baghdad  there  is  railway  connection  with  Ur  and 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  is  but  one  thing  we  have  to  criticise  in  this  most 
interesting  handbook,  namely  the  description  of  the  “Pres¬ 
ent  Status  of  Palestine”  on  p.  37.  There  we  read  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  seven  districts  from  1920  to 
1922,  and  a  number  of  subdistricts;  while  afterwards 
“these  districts  were  amalgamated  into  the  four  provinces 
of  (1)  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa;  (2)  Northern  Province  (in¬ 
cluding  Phoenicia  and  Galilee)  ;  (3)  Samaria;  (4)  South¬ 
ern  Province  (including  Gaza,  Beersheba,  and  Hebron). 
At  the  head  of  each  province  is  a  governor.  .  .”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  term  province  was  never  introduced; 
instead  we  have  three  districts  corresponding  to  the  four 
great  divisions  above,  (2)  and  (3)  being  joined  together) , 
and  these  are  divided  into  eighteen  sub-districts. 

This  arrangement  was  adopted  chiefly  out  of  financial, 
or  shall  we  say  tax-collecting  considerations ;  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  noted  that  the  mainly  Arab  population  of 
Palestine  (a  poor  country  the  size  of  Wales)  has  the 
privilege  of  supporting  an  efficient  modern  governmental 
machinery  not  of  its  own  choosing.  It  would  seem  that 
not  a  golden  but  a  brass  age  is  dawning  for  Palestine! 

Weingarten.  Hugh  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 

The  Dogma  of  Evolution.  Professor  Louis  T.  More, 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Princeton  University  Press, 

Princeton,  N.  J.  1925.  $3.50  net. 

The  author’s  very  brief  preface  presents  in  a  single 
striking  illustration  the  whole  masterly  exhibit  of  evolu¬ 
tion  made  by  this  book.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  astrolo¬ 
gers  looked  out  through  their  telescopes  at  the  planets 
and  from  them  claimed  to  cast  a  horoscope  of  each  man 
living  from  birth  on  throughout  the  whole  course  of  life. 
Now,  however,  the  biologists  and  anthropologists  and  not 
a  few  chemists  and  psychologists  peer  down  through  their 
microscopes  to  the  infinitesimal  world  below  us  to  observe 
the  germs  and  the  atoms  and  finally  the  electrons,  with 
their  planetary  systems  whirling  around  a  central  sun  as 
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freely  as  in  the  great  world  of  the  telescope,  and  from 
these  they  also  claim  to  learn  the  progress  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  that  tiny  electron  to  the  last  development 
of  the  race  and  the  universe.  Dr.  More  then  leaves  his 
readers  to  ponder  this  question :  “Is  there  any  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  attempts  of  the  ancient  astrologers  and 
the  modern  biologists?”  He  concludes,  “Only  time  will 
tell.”  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  growing  conviction  that 
Dr.  More  tells  in  this  book.  The  rhetorical  brilliance  of 
this  illustration  in  the  preface  shows  the  transcendent 
literary  character  of  the  book.  Not  every  page  and  every 
phase  of  the  argument  is  equal  to  this  preface,  but  such 
mastery  of  expression  is  characteristic  of  the  book. 

The  various  chapters  of  this  book  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  In  Chapter  I,  “Evolution  as  Science  and 
Faith,” — the  author  shows,  what  every  unprejudiced 
thinker  knows,  that  the  unbelieving  (?)  scientist  requires 
more  faith  for  his  electron  solar  system  than  does  the 
most  devout  Christian  believer  for  our  real  solar  system 
from  the  hands  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  In  the  second 
Chapter,  “The  Greek  attitude  toward  science,”  attention 
is  first  drawn  to  the  loose  way  in  which  the  word  “evolu¬ 
tion”  is  very  often  used  as  synonymous  with  mere  change. 
It  is  then  shown  that  the  Greek  philosophers  spoke  only 
of  change.  Of  evolution  in  the  Darwinian  sense  they 
knew  nothing  whatever.  But  by  means  of  this  elastic  use 
of  the  word  “evolution,”  modem  evolutionists  are  able  to 
claim  these  Greek  philosophers  as  their  prototypes,  in  the 
same  fashion  as  some  silly  people  have  linked  modem 
freemasonry  with  Moses  and  Solomon  and  Nehemiah. 
Thus  modern  evolutionists  have  adopted  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers  as  ancestors !  In  the  Chapter  on  “The  Medi¬ 
eval  attitude  toward  Science,”  it  is  shown  that  science 
then  was  really  dead.  “When  the  soldier  of  Marcellus 
slew  Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  year 
212  B.  C.,  he  not  only  took  from  the  world  the  greatest 
engineer  and  physicist  of  ancient  times,  but  he  also  by 
his  deed  symbolized  the  death  of  science  itself”  (p.  75). 
But  the  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “men  of  science 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  repressive  measures  by  the 
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Church.”  In  the  Chapter  on  “Paleontology  and  geology, 
The  positive  evidences  of  evolution”  it  is  clearly  set  forth 
that  the  well  nigh  infinite  evidences  adduced  are  evidences 
of  order  only  of  species  and  not  at  all  of  the  origin  of 
species.  Of  the  order,  which  everybody  admits,  there  are 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  evidences,  but  of  any 
moving  up  the  line  of  order  not  a  single  instance  in  obser¬ 
vation,  in  history,  in  paleontology,  or  in  geology.  He 
quotes  Bateson  as  saying:  “But  that  particular  and 
essential  bit  of  evolution  which  is  concerned  with  the 
origin  and  nature  of  species  remains  utterly  mysterious. 
We  no  longer  feel  as  we  used  to  do,  that  the  process  of 
variation,  now  contemporaneously  occurring,  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  work  which  needs  merely  the  element  of  time 
for  its  completion;  for  even  time  cannot  complete  that 
which  has  not  yet  begun”  (p.  159). 

Then  in  two  chapters  Dr.  More  shows  the  exact  con¬ 
tribution  which  Lamark  and  Darwin  each  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  concerning  the  marvelous  order 
in  this  world  and  exposes  the  attempt  and  failure  of  each 
of  those  scientists  to  explain  by  natural  law  the  origin 
of  species,  and  concludes:  “I  am  even  willing  to  grant 
that  the  struggle  for  existence  and  natural  selection  may 
be  the  causes  for  the  extinction  of  certain  species.  .  .  . 
If  natural  selection  is  a  force  which  can  destroy  but 
cannot  create  species,  and  if  the  reasons  for  this  destruc¬ 
tion  are  unknown,  of  what  value  is  the  theory  to  mankind? 
We  can  leave  to  the  biologists  the  hope  that  some  day 
they  may  enter  the  temple  of  life  through  the  doors  of 
evolution,  but  the  collapse  of  the  theory  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  leaves  the  philosophy  of  mechanistic  materialism  in 
a  sorry  plight.  Those  who  are  trying  to  use  its  conclu¬ 
sions  as  a  guide  to  social  polity  and  ethics  will  find  them¬ 
selves  without  any  ground  on  which  to  stand,  if  they 
address  themselves  to  a  study  of  biological  evolution.” 

This  last  sentence  seems  as  well  to  be  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  succeeding  chapter  on  “Life  as  Mechanism,” 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  last  two  chapters  on  “Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Society”  and  “Evolution  of  Religion.”  It  is  here 
that  the  author  shows  the  depths  of  the  futility  to  which 
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the  dogma  of  evolution  falls  when  the  psychologist  and  the 
sociologist  and  the  “modernist”  try  to  set  evolution  on 
a  throne  to  sway  a  scepter  over  the  realms  of  social  and 
religious  life  and  experience.  Evolution  can  give  to  so¬ 
ciety  only  the  law  and  practice  of  the  jungle  and  to  religion 
nothing  better  than  the  suggestion  of  the  Tempter,  “Ye 
shall  be  as  gods.” 

Extracts  from  a  book  when  taken  from  their  context 
are  sometimes  misleading,  but  the  following  will  not  be 
thought  to  do  injustice  to  the  distinguished  author: 

“A  return  to  the  sober  and  wholesome  method  of  Bacon 
would  do  us  a  world  of  good.  Our  debauch  of  evolution, 
of  aethers,  and  of  electrons  is  fast  carrying  us  back  into 
the  state  of  medieval  absurdities”  (p.  111). 

“The  more  one  studies  paleontology,  the  more  certain 
one  becomes  that  evolution  is  based  on  faith  alone ;  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  faith  which  is  necessary  to  have  when 
one  encounters  the  great  mysteries  of  religion”  (p.  160). 

“Can  men  of  science  tell  us  what  nature  and  natural 
law  are,  or  distinguish  them  from  an  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  Creator?”  (p.  202). 

“The  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  whole  problem 
of  biological  evolution,  to  one  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  exact  phraseology  and  rigorous  logic  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  is  the  loose  language  and  the 
still  looser  reasoning  of  the  evolutionists  and  of  the  biolo¬ 
gists.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  their  language  and  methods 
are  those  of  science  and  then  comes  a  relapse  into  the 
methods  of  the  untrained  thinker.  Professor  Bateson 
carefully  knocks  down  every  prop  to  natural  selection,  to 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  traits,  and  to  evolution  in 
general ;  then  he  concludes  by  asking  us  to  apply  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  to  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  be¬ 
cause  he  still  has  faith  in  evolution,  and  some  day  biolo¬ 
gists  may  find  its  solution”  (pp.  236-237). 

“In  our  eagerness  to  get  away  from  the  medieval  idea 
of  man  as  divine,  for  whom  the  universe  was  created  and 
by  whom  alone  its  phenomena  can  be  comprehended,  we 
are  now  busy  in  the  effort  to  class  him  with  the  amoeba 
and  with  the  lump  of  earth  from  which  his  body  is  fash- 
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ioned.  Yet  we  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond  the 
noble  and  dignified  description  of  the  creation  as  imagined 
by  the  Hebrew  Prophet  in  the  Book  of  Genesis”  (pp. 
242-243). 

“Those  who  would  explain  thought  by  physical  causes 
must  remember,  and  this  they  do  not,  that  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  are  limited  by  time  and  space  while  thought  is 
not ;  to  transcend  the  laws  of  time  and  space  is  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  miracle”  (pp.  243-244). 

Not  since  the  days  of  Bacon  has  anyone  appeared  to 
set  things  in  order  and  clarify  the  atmosphere  of  our 
thinking  as  has  Professor  More  in  these  lectures.  One 
might  go  further  and  say  that  what  Aristotle  did  for  the 
world  of  legitimate  philosophical  thinking  this  author 
has  done  for  reasoning  concerning  the  results  of  scientific 
research. 

Having  said  so  much  for  the  author’s  method,  I  would 
yet  be  far  from  saying  the  book  is  perfect.  If  the  author 
knew  as  much  of  Theology  and  archeology  as  he  does  of 
science  and  philosophy  he  would  have  avoided  some  mis¬ 
takes.  Yet  these  are  hardly  worth  particular  notice. 

The  author  speaks  for  the  great  scientists  of  today  and 
sounds  the  death  knell  of  evolution  as  accounting  for 
things,  a  vera  causa,  and  relegates  it  entirely  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  field  as  a  name  for  the  order  of  things.  This  is  as 
far  as  the  author  goes.  He  is  a  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  Egyptian  bondage  of  evolution  into  the  wilderness, 
and  perishes  there.  He  does  not  essay  the  role  of  a  Joshua 
to  lead  us  into  any  Promised  Land.  True,  this  is  in  exact 
accord  with  the  limits  of  his  field  of  investigation.  Law 
can  lead  us  into  the  wilderness,  but  only  the  Gospel  “Good 
News”  can  bring  us  into  any  Promised  Land.  Here  and 
there  the  author  gives  hints  that  he  is  a  man  of  Christian 
faith.  A  fuller  revealing  of  that  faith  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  light  needed  to  bring  out  still  more  luridly  the 
shadows  of  the  scientific  picture  he  gives  us. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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The  World  Lighted.  By  C.  E.  Smith,  D.D.,  The  Judson 
Press,  Philadelphia.  1921.  Pp.  210. 

This  little  book,  a  key  to  the  Apocalypse,  was  published 
many  years  ago,  and  has  recently  come  out  in  a  third 
edition.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  interpretation  of  this  great 
and  mysterious  book  of  Revelation.  Merely  to  name  the 
key  would  mean  nothing  to  the  reader;  the  book  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  careful  perusal.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  agree  with  every  point  in  order  to  feel  satisfied  that 
the  author  has  really  discovered  the  key  to  the  book.  He 
is  himself  a  post-millennialist,  but  his  key  would  seem 
to  work  just  as  well  upon  a  pre-millennial  view  of  the 
Apocalypse.  “Experts”  in  the  Apocalypse,  if  there  be 
any,  will  doubtless  pick  flaws  in  this  interpretation,  but 
for  delightful  interest  and  stimulus  to  thought,  I  have 
not  found  anything  equal  to  it  on  this  subject. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Both  Sides  of  Evolution.  In  Form  of  a  Debate.  By 
Charles  Spurgeon  Knight,  D.D.  Arthur  H.  Field  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  San  Jose,  Calif.  1925.  Pp.  233.  In 
both  paper  and  cloth. 

This  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  arguments,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  bibliography  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
of  organic  evolution.  The  only  defect  in  the  body  of 
the  book  is  the  one  inherent  in  its  method,  that  is  inherent 
in  all  questions  of  authority  of  authors,  the  possibility 
of  quoting  almost  any  author  either  for  or  against  him¬ 
self  and  his  position  by  taking  isolated  passages  out  of 
their  context.  Even  the  Bible  may  be  so  quoted,  and  men 
have  actually  quoted  it  in  favor  of  the  most  preposterous 
things  and  against  the  plain  intent  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 
But  with  due  allowance  for  this  inherent  difficulty  in  the 
method,  this  book,  in  the  main,  is  most  illuminating  and 
certainly  presents  a  lively  debate  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Though  the  author  is  an  opponent  of  the  theory 
of  organic  evolution,  no  one  can  justly  charge  him  with 
making  a  weak  presentation  of  the  arguments  for  organic 
evolution. 

Occasionally  in  his  opposition  to  evolution,  there  is  a 
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dip  into  the  weird  and  uncanny,  where  one  can  only  wish 
he  may  be  right,  though  satisfactory  proof  is  wanting. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  closing  pages  of  the  book 
where  the  author  turns  aside  from  the  direct  argument 
against  evolution  to  present  evidences  of  the  inspiration 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible.  In  this  field  he  is  not 
so  much  at  home  and  sometimes  makes  mistakes.  I  am 
assured  also  that  a  second  edition  will  correct  some  un¬ 
fortunate  faults  in  typography. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  book  is  a  remarkably 
able  one  in  the  presentation  of  arguments  for  and  against 
evolution  from  many  of  the  great  writers  on  both  sides 
and  in  the  words  of  the  authors.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Wonder  of  Life.  By  Joel  Blau.  The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York.  1925.  Pp.  229.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  by  a  Jew,  a  Jew  of  Modem  Judaism. 
I  once  met  a  Jewish  layman  in  Athens,  Georgia,  who 
startled  me  with  the  following  sentiment:  Christianity 
has  its  roots  in  Judaism  and  Judaism  has  its  fruitage  in 
Christianity;  when  both  Jews  and  Christians  all  realize 
these  things  they  will  not  be  far  apart.  The  author  of 
this  book  has  not  even  glimpsed  these  things  from  afar. 
His  book  is  the  expression  of  unfulfilled  aspirations.  It 
is  an  asking  that  does  not  receive,  a  seeking  that  does 
not  find,  a  knock  to  which  nothing  opens.  Ancient  Juda¬ 
ism  culminated  in  Messianism,  it  was  a  religion  of  blessed 
hope ;  modern  Judaism  is  as  rich  in  aspiration  as  ancient 
Judaism,  but  in  giving  up  Messianism  it  has  cut  off  hope. 
With  Messianism  has  gone  also  the  assurance  of  immor¬ 
tality.  Blau  can  only  speak  of  “our  pathetic  dream  of  the 
survival  of  individuality,”  and  ask,  “Can  the  individual 
survive  the  shock  of  death?  We  know  not;  we  can  only 
hope”  (p.  28). 

The  book  presents  a  beautiful  philosophy  in  short  chap¬ 
ters  ;  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is  a  devout  religious  aspira¬ 
tion.  What  a  pity  that  so  gorgeous  a  flower  is  followed 
by  no  fruit.  But  it  does  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  ex¬ 
posing  in  all  its  pathos  the  utter  futility  of  modern  Juda¬ 
ism  as  a  religion.  It  is  like  the  beentiful,  sparkling  rivers 
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of  Damascus  that  lose  themselves  in  the  desert  and  dis¬ 
appear.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Arabic,  the  Language  of  Christ;  and  the  True  Site  of 

Calvary  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  Recent  Dis¬ 
coveries.  Major  R.  A.  Marriott,  D.S.O.  London.  H.  R. 

Allenson,  Limited.  Two  shillings. 

The  name  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer;  apparently  it 
should  be  a  book  of  philological  and  archaeological  infor¬ 
mation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  book  of  spiritualistic  propaganda. 
Spiritualism  is  not  a  source  of  any  kind  of  information, 
much  less  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  author  “assumes”  admittedly  that  the  language  of 
Egypt  of  the  common  people  at  the  time  of  the  bondage 
of  Israel,  and  so  the  language  of  Israel,  was  Arabic !  Simi¬ 
larities  between  Arabic  words  and  Hebrew  words  is  made 
the  source  of  many  ridiculous  etymologies  and  so,  at  last, 
he  reaches  the  conclusion,  if  mere  imagination  may  be 
called  a  conclusion,  that  the  language  of  our  Lord  was 
Arabic !  The  final  and  crowning  piece  of  evidence  adduced 
is  a  quotation  from  the  “Aquarian  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ” 
which  is  said  to  be  “the  title  of  an  interesting  and  spiritual 
account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  ‘Levi,"  a  Christian 
psychic  of-U.  S.  A.,  says  he  was  enabled  to  transcribe 
from  a  record  of  the  Life  which  had  been  impressed  on 
the  finer  ethers ;  impressions  which  are  generally  known 
as  the  Akashic  records.”  How  any  intelligent  people  can 
be  deceived  by  such  drivelling  nonsense  is  beyond  explica¬ 
tion. 

The  argument  for  the  site  of  the  true  Calvary  and 
Tomb  is  but  a  rehash  of  the  absurd  arguments  put  forth 
at  the  site  of  the  Garden  tomb  day  by  day  to  tourists  who 
are  polite  enough  to  listen,  with  the  addition  of  the  worth¬ 
less  recent  discovery  of  a  small  heathen  shrine  near  that 
site. 

If  spiritualism  seriously  desires  to  have  the  support 
of  Christian  scholarship,  it  will  need  to  begin  with  the 
very  a  b  c"s  of  exact  science  and  give  up  absolutely  the 
childish  twaddle  about  “impressions  made  on  finer  ethers.’" 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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The  Earth  Speaks  to  Bryan.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1925.  Pp.  91.  $1.00. 

This  book  is  by  a  great  naturalist;  it  is  a  little  great 
book,  hardly  a  great  little  book.  It  is  a  mistake,  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  yet  it  is  a  great  promise.  What  I  have 
to  say  in  criticism,  I  am  going  to  say  first  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way  and — out  of  my  system — ^that  I  may  then  speak 
of  the  great  promise  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  a  mistake,  it  is  even  still-born.  The  little 
trial,  that  some  people  tried  to  make  great,  ended  in  all 
its  littleness.  Then  the  startling  death  of  the  great  Com¬ 
moner  placed  him  in  that  category  of  great  men  whither 
inuendo  only  very  ungraciously  follows  them.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  little  book,  which  might  have  been  proper 
enough,  had  Mr.  Bryan  lived,  seems  now  like  criticism 
at  a  funeral. 

This  book  is  a  disappointment  also.  Accepting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  Professor  Osborn’s  estimate  of  the 
ability  and  worth  of  his  antagonist,  one  cannot  help  re¬ 
peating  the  gibe  of  boyhood  days !  “Take  a  man  of  your 
size.”  If  Mr.  Bryan  was  such  an  ignoramus  as  is  here 
represented,  he  was  not  worthy  a  Damascus  blade.  Let 
the  distinguished  author  cross  swords  with  such  a  foeman 
as  Professor  More  in  The  Dogma  of  Evolution,  then  we 
will  have  something  interesting — and  worth  while. 

Mr.  Bryan  had  a  fault  which  belongs  to  the  career  of 
such  a  brilliant  publicist,  the  fault  of  depending  too  much 
upon  asseveration  and  witty  rhetoric.  Those  who  agreed 
with  his  views  and  conclusions  in  the  main  often  greatly 
lamented  his  method  and  his  illustrations.  Professor 
Osborn  is  very  disappointing  in  that  he  counters  in  the 
same  fashion.  He  deals  most  prodigally  with  time  in 
arranging  his  “long,  long  trail”  and  asserts  with  utmost 
positiveness  his  great  chronological  periods,  but  fails  to 
note,  what  he  knows  and  every  scientist  knows,  and  every 
theologian  worthy  the  name  also  knows,  that  there  is  no 
real  norm  by  which  to  measure  geological  ages  and  that 
these  great  stretches  of  time  are  pure  guesswork  pri¬ 
marily  adapted  to  the  demand  for  the  working  out  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  on  the  principle  that  anything  may 
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happen,  if  we  give  it  time  enough!  “It  is  just  as  easy 
to  guess  a  million  years  as  a  century.”  Then  he  asserts 
exultingly  the  most  interesting  discoveries  at  Solutre,  in 
which  we  all  rejoice.  But  he  proclaims  them  as  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  long  process  of  evolution  and  does  not  tell 
his  readers  that  the  latest  discovery  of  those  skeletons 
furnished  a  bronze  Roman  buckle! 

He  also  sets  forth  his  own  belief,  for  which  we  earnestly 
thank  him  and  of  which  we  shall  have  some  good  things 
to  say  presently;  but  also  he  parallels  his  belief  with  a 
statement  of  the  belief  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  which  he  says 
that  Mr.  Bryan  believed  “That  the  entire  universe  was 
suddenly  created  in  144  hours.”  Just  before  the  death 
of  the  great  Commoner,  he  replied  to  an  impertinent 
questioner  who  asked  him  of  this  very  thing,  ‘7  am  not 
a  fool.”  Certainly  hundreds  of  distinguished  Biblical 
scholars  of  this  land,  who  represent  truly  Christian  schol¬ 
arship,  who  know  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  Hebrew,  are  not  represented  in  the  least  by 
this  declaration  of  Professor  Osborn  concerning  the  be¬ 
lief  of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  not  that  the  theologians  are 
trying  to  read  modern  science  into  the  Bible,  but  that 
they  are  trying  to  read  the  Medieval  science  out  of  that 
chapter,  which  Medieval  scientists  taught  men  to  read 
into  it  and  from  which  the  world  has  been  suffering  ever 
since. 

But  enough  of  the  mistakes  and  disappointments  of  the 
book ;  now  for  the  great  promise  which  it  gives.  If  only 
we  knew  for  how  many  of  his  colleagues  Professor  Osborn 
speaks,  we  could  feel  so  much  surer  of  the  ground  under 
our  feet  just  here.  Probably  he  represents  a  good  many, 
but  not  all;  certainly  not  the  still  remaining  few  crass 
materialists  of  whom  Professor  Osborn  speaks  most  de- 
precatingly,  who  yet  claim  him  as  of  their  confraternity 
of  evolutionists. 

The  Professor  declares  himself  as  unequivocally  accept¬ 
ing  Bergsen’s  phrase,  “creative  evolution,”  as  a  chief 
article  in  his  creed,  and  further  unfolds  it  to  mean,  “A 
continuous  creation  of  life  fitted  to  a  continually  changing 
world”  (page  52).  He  also  gives  us  this  frank  statement. 
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the  more  heartening,  because  from  one  professedly  a 
scientist  and  not  a  theologian :  “Paley’s  argument  was  set 
aside  (in  Huxley’s  day) ,  but  our  more  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  creative  evolution,  gained  by  direct  observation 
of  nature,  leaves  Paley’s  argument  just  as  strong  as  it 
ever  was.  Paley’s  ‘Evidences’  may  be  challenged  now  no 
more  effectively  than  it  could  be  .challenged  in  1858.” 

These  two  sentences  are  a  great  hope.  “Creative  evo¬ 
lution,”  whatever  definition  men  may  claim  for  evolution, 
certainly  means  “creative  progress.”  If  only  the  distin¬ 
guished  author,  as  a  scientist,  would  sit  down  with  a 
theologian  who  knows  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the 
Hebrew,  he  would  discover  there  a  “progressive  creation” 
that  hardly  differs  at  all  from  his  own  “creative  progress.” 
And  when  he  shall  have  studied  the  verbs  of  creation  as 
used  in  that  chapter  with  their  most  exact  discrimination 
between  “creation”  that  brings  into  existence,  and  “crea¬ 
tion”  that  constructs  out  of  materials,  he  will  discover 
that,  in  the  declaration  of  his  faith  made  in  this  little 
book  he  has  made  the  greatest  progress  toward  agreement 
with  the  theologians  that  has  come  about  in  all  the  “evolu¬ 
tion”  of  this  controversy. 

There  is  one  point  at  which  adjustment  is  yet  to  be 
made.  He  declares  for  a  steady  progress  through  all  the 
ages  of  geological  history,  and  yet  thinks  “The  creation 
of  these  men  (Cro-Magnon  men)  of  a  higher  order,  with 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  powers,  is  truly  incom¬ 
prehensible  as  purely  a  process  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest”  (page  55).  Now,  if  he  will  but  extend  this  idea 
to  each  of  those  distinct  stages  of  the  progress  in  the  long 
course  of  geological  history,  which,  by  their  absolute 
breaks,  produce  the  analysis  of  that  science,  then  we  shall 
Bee  that  reconciliation,  at  least  between  Professor  Osborn 
and  the  Biblical  scholars,  has  taken  place. 

This  is  a  great  hope.  Thank  you.  Professor. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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